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4. ELOQUENCE. 

4 Wills Coffeehouſe, September 9. a 
3 HE Subject of the Diſcourſe this Evening 
05 was Eloquence and graceful Action. Ly 


ſander, who is ſom particular in his 
J Way of Thinking and Speaking, told us, 
= Man could not be Eloquent without Action: For 


13 ie Deportment of the Body, che Turn of the Eyef 
16 Ind an apt Sound to every Word that is utt 

„20 Paſt all conſpire to make an accompliſhed Speaker. 
| u 


f ion in one that ſpeaks in P blick, is the ſame » 
24 ing as a good Mien in mary Life. Thus, 


O 


27 2 certain Inſenfibility i the Countenance recom- 
330 ends a Sentence of Humour and jeſt, ſo it muſt be 
33 Very lively Conſciouſneſs that gives Grace to great 
E Pentiments. The Jeſt is to be a Thing unexpected ; 

Vor. II. B thers« 


2 The BEAUTIES of 4 
therefore your Ne Manner is a Beauty in Ex- 38 
preſſions of Mirth; hut when you are to talk on a Set F q 
Subject, the more you are moved yourſelf, the more 

vou will move others. | | = 

There is, faid he, a remarkable Example of that 
Kind. A/ehiiies, a famous Orgtor of Antiquity, had 
pleaded at Athens im, a great Cauſe againſt Demoſthenes; i 
hut having loſt it, retired to Rhodes. Eloquence was 
then the Quality moſt admired among Men, and the 
Magiſtrates of that Place having heard he had a Copy 
of the Speech of Demoſthenes, deſired him to repeat 
both their Pleadings. After his own, he recited alſo the WW 
Oration of his Antagoniſt. The People expreſſed their 
Admiration of both, but more of that of Deme/thenes. WM 


— 


If you are, ſaid he, thus touched with hearing only 8 
what that great Orator ſaid, how would you have been 
affected had you ſeen him ſpeak? For he who hears 
Demoſthenes only, loſes much the better Part of the 
Oration. Certain it 1s, that they, who ſpeak grace. 1 
fully, are verylamelyrepreſented 838 their Speeches 
read or repeated by unſkilful People; for there is 
ſomething native to each Man, ſo inherent to his 
Thoughts and Sentiments, Which it is hardly poſſible 8 
for another to give a true Idea of. You may obſerve 
in common Talk, when a Sentence of any Man's i 


repeated, an Acquaintance of his ſhall immediately 


obſerve, That is /o like him, methinks I fee how he lool 
avhen he faid it. 1 p 
- *But of all the People on the Earth, there are nore 
who puzzle me {@&much as the Clergy of Great-Britain ae 
who are, I believe, the moſt learned Body of Men no- == 
in the World; and yet this Art of ſpeaking, with the 
oper Ornaments of Voice and Geſture, is wholh e 
eglected among them; and Iwill engage, were a deal 


Man to behold the greater Part of them preach, b4 
would rather think they were reading the Contents one 
a 


of ſome. Diſcourſe they intended to make, than aQuall 

in the Body of an Oratio even when they are upon el. 

Matters of ſuch a Nature, as one would believe it we 

impoſſible to think of without Emotion.  & 

I own there are Exceptions to this general Obſcr © 

yation, and that the Dean we heard the other Day 196 „. 
| t he 


be Spectators, TATLERS, Ec. 3 
ther, is an Orator. He has ſo much Regard to his Con- 


t gregation, that he commits to his Memory what he is 
e 4 to {ay to them; and has ſo ſoft and graceful a Beha- 
I Wviour, that it muſt attract your Attention. His Per- 
it Won, it is to be confeſſed, is no ſmall Recommenda- 
4 tion; but he is to be highly commended for not loſing 


. "chat Advantage, and adding to the Propriety of Speech 
ich might paſs the Criticiſm of Lenginus) an Action 
Which would have been approved by Deme/thenes. He 
as a peculiar Force in his Way, and has many of his 
at Audience who could not be intelligent Hearers of his 
he Diſcourſe, were there not Ex lanation as well as Grace 
eir Wo his Action. This Art o has is uſed with the moſt 
os, exact and honeſt Skill : He never attempts your Paſ- 
ly ons till he has convinced your Reaſon. All the Ob- 
on ections which he can form, are laid open and diſ- 
ars Perſed, before he uſes the leaſt Vehemence in his Ser- 
che 3 Non; but when he thinks be has your Head, he very 
\ce- on wins your Heart; and never pretends to ſhew the 
hs pony - Holineſs, till he, hath convinced you of the 
is ruth of it. \ | 

his Would every one of our Clergymen be thus careful 
3 ble go recommend Truth ang Vartue in their proper Fi- 
erve <5, and ſhew ſo much Concern for them as to give 
78 is em all the additional Force they were able, it is not 


__— f oſſible that Nonſenſe ſnould have ſo many Hearers as 
bell ou find it has in Diſſenting Congregations, for no 

Feaſon in the World, but becauſe it is ſpoken Ex- 
none erer For ordinary Minds are wholly governed by 
= i" cir Eyes and Ears, and there is no, Way to come gt 
nei. Hearts, but by Power over their Imaginations. 
n the There is my Friend and merry Companion Daniel. 
hl We knows a great deal better than he ſpeaks, and can 
dea rm a proper Diſcourſe as well as anyOrthodox Neighs 
h, bur. But he knows very well, that to bawl out, my 
on loved; and the Wards Grace! Regeneration! Sancti- 


ation! A new Light! The Day! The Day! Ay, my 
upor loved, the Day! or rather the Night! The Night is 
ming! And Judgment will come, when we leaft think 

= it! And fo forth. He knows, to be vehe- 
ent is the _ Way te come at his Audience. Da- 
„ when he ſees my Friend Greenbat come in, can 
TA B 2 | ST 
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give a good Hint, and cry out, This is only for the 
Saints! The Regenerated ! By this Force of Action, 
though mixed with all the Incoherence and Ribaldry 
imaginable, Daniel can laugh at his Dioceſan, and 
grow fat by voluntary Subſcription, while the Parſon 
of the Pariſh goss to Law for Half his Dues. Daniel 
will tell you, It is not the Shepherd, but the Sheep 
with the Bell, which the Flock follows. 
Another thing, very wonderful this learned Body 
ſhould omit, is, Learning to read; which is a moſt 
neceſſary Part'of Eloquence in one who is to ſerve at 
the Altar: For there is no Man but muſt be ſenſible, 
chat the lazy Tone, and inarticulate Sound of our 
common Readers, depreciates the moſt proper Form 


of Words that were ever extant in any Nation or Lan- 


guage, to ſpeak their own Wants, or his Power from 


whom we aſk Relief. * 5 
There cannot be a greater Inſtance of the Power of 


Action than in little Parſon Dapper, who is the com- 


mon Relief to all the laay Palpits in Town. This ſmart 
Vouth has a 2 Memory, a quick Eye, and a 
ief. Thus equipped, he opens his 4 

has Bible, — both Pſalms, and ſhews all is fair 3 
. * Tung een 2 

goes on without Heſitation; and though from the 


dean Handkerc | 
Text, ſhuts his Book fairly, hews he has no Notes in 


there too. 


* 


us, with a deciſive Air, m 


Beginning to the End of his pretty Diſcourſe he has 
not uſed one proper Geſture, yet at the Concluſion M 


the Churcbwarden pulls his Gloves from off his Head; 
Mey, who is this extraordinary young Man ? Thus the 
| Force of Action is ſuch, that it is more prevalent, 
even When improper, than all gqhe Reaſon and Argu- 
ment in the World without it. This Gentleman con- 


gluded his Diſcourſe by ſaying, I do not doubt but if 


our Preachers would learn to ſpeak, and our Readers 


= 
* 

* 
9 


to read, within fix Months Time, we ſhould not have 


a Diſſenter within a Mile of a Church in Great- Britain. 
; | P67 LER, Vol. III. No. 66. 1 
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5 EMIL IA, her Charafter. . 


Vi. Sercrarox, 
I F this Paper has the good Fortune to be honoured 
Ie with a Place in your Writings, I ſhall be the more 
= * pleaſed, becauſe the Character of Emilia is not an 
* 1maginary but a real one. I have induſtriouſly ob- 
* ſcured the whole by the Addition of one or two Cir- 
* cumfſtances of no Conſequence, that the Perſon it is 
drawn from might ſtill be concealed; and that the 
r Writer of it might not bean the leaſt ſuſpected, and 
for ſome other Reaſons, I chooſe not to give it. the 
- 2 - a Letter : But, if % x5 the Faults of the” 
"IF © Compoſition, there be ing in it more proper 
5 for a Correſ: ondent — the — 5 himſelf 
* to write, I ſubmit it to your better Judgment, to 
* receive any other Model you think fit. 


an Sir, 


Hur very humble Servant. 


There is nothing which gives one ſo pleaſing a proſ- 
pect of human Nature, as the Contemplation of Wiſ- 
dom and Beauty : The Jatter is the peculiar Portion 
of that Sex which is therefore called Fair; but the 
happy Concurrence of both theſe Excellencies in the 
ſame Perſon, is a Character too celeſtial to be frequent- 
I ly met with, Beauty is an over-weaning ſelf-ſufhcient 
oF thing, careleſs of providing itſelf any more ſubitamnial- 
' WY Ornaments ; apy ſo little does it conſult its own Intereſts, 

hat it too often defeats itſelf by betraying that Inno- 
cence which,ggenders It lovely and defirable. As there- 
fore Virtue makes a beautiſul Woman appear more 
beautiful, ſo. Beauty makes a virtuous Woman really 
more virtuouss Whilt I am conſidering theſe two 
Perfections gloriouſly united in one Perſon, I cannot 
help repreſenting to my Mind the Image of Hula. 
M ho ever beheld the charming ia, without feeling 
in bis Breaſt at once the Glow of Love and the Tenfer- 
neſs of virtuous Friendſhip? The unſtudied. Graces of 
ber Behaviour, and the pleaſing Accents of ber Tongue, 
= B 3 | inſeũ- 
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inſenſibly draw you on to. wiſh for a nearer Enjoyment i 
of them; but even her Smiles carry in them a filent 
Reproof to the Impulſes of licentious Love. Thus tho“ 
the Attractives of her Beauty play almoſt irreſiſtibly 
upon you and create Deſite, you immediately ſtand RF 
corre&ted, not by the Severit * the Decency of her 
Virtue. That Sweetneſs and Good-humour which is 
-fo viſible in her Face, naturally diffuſes itſelf into 4 
every Word and Action: A Man muſt be a Savage, 
who, at the ſight of Emilia, is not more inclined to do 4 


nm MW a e ri.c 


her Good than gratify himſelf. Her Perſon, as it is 
thus Rudiouſly embelliſhed by Nature, thus adorned 
with unpremeditated Graces, is a fit Lodging for a 
Mind fo fair and lovely; there dwell rational Piety, 
modeſt Hope, and chearful Reſignation. =_— 
Many of the prevailing Paſſions of Mankind do un- 
deſervedly paſs under the Name of Religion; which 
is thus made to expreſs itſelf in Action, ccording to the li 
Nature of the Conſtitution in which it reſides : So that 
were we to make a judgment from Appearances, one 


would imagine Religion in ſome is little better than Sul- 8 
7 


Jenneſs and Reſerve, in many Fear, in others the 
Deſpondings of a melancholy Complexion, in others 


the Formality of infignificant unaffecting Obſervantes, 1 Ir 

in others Severity, in others Oſtentation. In Emilia it d 

is a Principle founded in Reaſon and enlivened with t 

Hope; it does not break forth into irregular Fits and g 

Sallies of Devotion, but is an uniform and conſiſtent i tl 

Tenour of Action: It is ſtrict without Severity, com- % 

pMionate without Weakneſs ; it is the Perfection of = 

| that Good-humour which procegds from the Under- * 

| ſtanding, not the Effect of an eafy Conſtitution. Fin 
| By agenerous Sympathy in Nature, we feel ourſelves 

| diſpoſed to mourn when anyof our Fellow-Creatures are e 

| affſicted but injured Innocence andWeauty in Diſtreſe, r. 

| is an Object that carries in it fomething inexpreſſibly n. 

| moving: It ſoftens the moſt manly Heart with the ten- ſh. 

'1 dereſt Senſations of Loveand Compaſſiqn, till at length . 


9 it confeſſes its Humanity, and flows out into Tears. 1 
| | Were I to relate that part of Emilia's Life which has nc 
given her an Opportunity of exerting the Heroiſm of n. 

Chriſtianity, it would make too ſad, too tender a W ; 

3 'E | at! 
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at when 1 confider her alone in the midſt of her Dis- 
treſſes, looking beyond this gloomy Vale of Affliction 
t | 
„and Sorrow into the Joys of Heaven and Immortality, 
and when I fee her in Converſation thoughtleſs and 


i Neaſy, as if ſhe were the moſt happy Creature in the 
'2 World, I am tranſported with Admiration. Surely 


never did ſuch a Philoſophic Soul inhabit ſuch a beau- 
teous Form l For Beauty is often made a Privilege 
againſt Thought and Reflection; it laughs at Wiſdom, 
1 and will not abide the Gravity of its Inſtructions. 
15 Were I able to repreſent Emilia's Virtues in their 
proper Colours and their due Proportions, Love or Flat- 
Mtery might perhaps be thought to have drawn the Pic- 
eure larger than Life; but as this is but an imperfe& 
Draught of ſo excellent a Character, and as I cannot, 
vill not hope to have any Intereſt in her Perſon, all 
Sthat 1 can fy of her is but impartial Praiſe extorted 
from me bythe prevailing Brightnefs of her Virtues. 
o rare a Pattern of Female Excellence ought not to be 
cConcealed, but ſhould be ſet out to the View and Imita + 
cion of the World; for how amiable does Virtue appear 
3 thus as it were made viſible tous in fo fair an Example! 
Honoria's Diſpoſition is of a very different Turn! Hes 
" Thoughts are wholly bent upon Conqueſt and arbitra: v 
„ Power. That ſhe has ſome Wit and Beauty no Body 
denies, and therefore has the Eſteem of all her Acquain- 
tance as a Woman of an agreeable Perſon and Conver- 
ation; but (whatever her Huſband may think of it) 
chat is not ſufficient for Haneria : She waves that Title 
co Reſpect as a mean Aequiſition, and demands Vene- 
ration in the Right of an Idol; for this Reaſon her 
natural Deſire of Life is continually checked” with an 
inconſiſtent Fear of Wrinkles and old Age. : 
_ £2 cannot be ſuppoſed — det perſonal 
Charms, tho' ſheſeems to be ſo; but ſhe will not hold 
her Happineſs upon ſoprecarious a Tenure, whilſt her 
lind is adorned with Beauties of a more exalted and 
laſting Nature. When in the full Bloom of Youth and 
heaut) we ſawiher ſurrounded with a Crowd of Adorers, 
* Me took no Pleaſure in Slaughter and Deſtruction, gave 
vo falſe deluding Hopes which might inereaſe the Tor- 
cats of her diſappointed Lovers; but having for ſome 


B 4 Time 
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Time given to the Deeency of a Virgin Coyneſs, and I 4 


examined the Merit of their ſeveral Pretenſions the at 


Jength gratified her own, by reſigning herſelf to the ar- 
dent Paſſion of Bromius. Bremius was then Maſter of many iſ 
good Qualities and a moderate Fortune, which was ſoon 8 
aſter unexpectedly increa'ed to a plentiful Eftate. This 
For a good while proved his Mis fortune, as it furniſhed 
His unexperienced Age with the Opportuſtties of evil 
Company and a ſenſual Life. He might have longer 
wandered in the Labyrinths of Vice and Folly, had 
not Emilia's prudent Conduct won him over to the 
Government of his Reaſon. Her Ingenuity has been 
conſtantly employed in humanizing his Paſſions and 
25 Pleaſures. She has ſhewed him by her 

own Example, that Virtue is confiftent with decent 
Frerdoms and good Humour, or rather, that it cannot 
Senſe readily inſtructed 
le, and an eaſy unrepining 
Behaviour, will always be more perſuaſi ve than the 4 
Severity of Lectures and Admonitions ; and that there 


zefining 


Fabfiſt without them. Her good 
Her, that a ſilent Examp 


Þ fo much Pride intetwoven into tha; Make of human 
Nature, thet un bft tan muttenly take the Hint 
em aaother, and then be leſt to adviſ and correct him- 
Alf. Thus by an artful Train of Management and atifeen 8 
Perſuaons, having at firk brought him not to diffike, 
and at length to be pleaſed with that which otherwiſe 
-he Ro * of, 1 then knew how 
wo and fecut@rhi tape; roving it as 
2 — ſecondimg it as his oll. y this 
Means ſhe has gained an Intent in ſome of his leading 
-Paſfions, and made them acceſſary to his Reformation. 
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Theres another Particular of Bn//;z's Conduct which 
I can't forbear mentioning: TMome perhaps it may a 
' firſt Sight appear but a trifling inconfiderable Circum- 
:Kance ; but, for rer. I think athighly worthy of 
- Obſervition, and to be recommended to the Confidc| 
ration of the Fair Sex. I have often thought wrapping 
Gowns and dirty Linnen, with all That huddled Oeco- 
. nomy of Dreſs which paſſes under the general Name 
af a Mob, the Bane of conjugal Love, and one of the 
- reacheſt means imaginable to alienate He Affection oi 
an Huſband eſperially a fond ane, 1 have heard ſon: 


we I 


© A, 


wy ow nn £A .c. 


mk gs Head + If ea t 4 


Ladies, 


4 4 
I 
4 
3 
1 


IF Conſequence, that has the leaft 


him the e 
Wnuity in pleaſing, becauſe he ng be pleaſed for Life., 
t 
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adies, who have been ſurpriſed by Company in ſuch 


a Diſhabille, apologize for it after this manner ; 


Truly I am aſhamed to be caught in this Pickle ; but my 
5 Huſband and I were fitting all alone by ourſelves, and : 
id not expert to fee ſuch good Company, by th 
way, is a fine Compliment to the good Man, which 
'tis ten to one but he returns in dogged Anſwers and 
Ja churliſn Behaviour, without knowing what it is that 
puts him out of Humour. 


This, 


Emilia's Obſervation teaches her, that as little Inad- 


WT vertencies and NegleQs caſt a Blemiſh upon a great 

= Character ; ſo the Neglect of Apparel, even among 

che moſt intimate Friends, does inſenſibly leſſen their 
Regards to each other, by creating a Familiarity 

ow and contemptible, $ 

rance of thoſe things which the Generality account 


e underſtands the Impor- 


Trifles ; and confiders every Thing as a matter 6f 
endency toward 
keeping up or abating the Affection of her Huſband ; 

eems as a fit Object to employ: her Inge- 
By the help o 


heſe, and a thouſand other nameleſs 


Arts, which *tig.cafier for her to practiſe than for an- 
other to expreſs, by the Obſtinacy of her Goodnely - 
and unprovoked Submiſſion, in ſpite of all her AMic- - 
ions and ill Uſage, Bromius is become a Man of Senſe - 
and a kind Huſband, and Emiiia a happy Wife. 


Ye guardian Angels, to whoſe Care Heaven has ig- 


truſted its dear Emilia, guide her till forward in 

aths of Virtue, defend her ffom the Inſolence and 
Wirongs of this undiſcerning World; at length when 
be muſt no more converſe with ſuch Purity; on Barth, 
lead her gently hence, innocent and unreprovable, to a 
4 better Place, where by an eaſy Tranfition from what 


the now is, ſhe may ſhine forth an Angel of Light. T. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 392. 5 
Bs ExcLthn- 
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Ex OLIs RH, Charafer of tie 


CF Here is nothing, ſays Plato, fo delightful, as the 
hearing or the ſpeaking of Truth, For this Reaſon 
there is no Converſation ſo agreeable as that of the 
Man of Integrity, who hears without any Intention to 
betray, and ſpeaks without any Intention to deceive. 
Among all the Accounts which are given of Cato, I 8 
do not remember one that more redounds to his Honour 8 
than the following Paſſage related by Plutarch. As an 
Advocate was pleading the Cauſe of his Client before 
one of the Prætors, he could only produce a ſingle Wit- 
neſs in a Point where the Law required the Teſtimony Þ 
of two Perſons ; upon which the Advocate inſiſted on 
"the Integrity of that Perſon whom he had produced : 
but the Prætor told him, That where the Law required 


i. 
. 
„ 
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oj 
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two Witneſſes he would not accept of one, tho? it were A 
Cato himſelf. Such a Speech from a Perſon who ſat at j 
the Head of a Court of Juſtice, while Cato was till 
hving, ſhews us we! than a thouſand Examples, the . 
high Reputation this great Man had gained among his. 
_ #Contemporaries upon the Account of his Sincerity. . 
When ſuch an inflexible Integrity is a little aft + 
cot 3 4 


and qualified by the Rules of Converſation and : 
— "i there is not a more ſhining Virtue in then, 
= _.:;whole Catalogue of Setial Duties. A Man however . 
| [ ought to take great care not to poliſh himſelf out off =. 
1 his Veracity, nor to xefine his Behaviour to the Preju- 
dice of his Virtue. — I 


wn his Subject is exquiſitely treated in the moſt elegani 
| Sermon of the great Britiſb Preacher. I ſhall beg 
; l leave to tranſgribe out of it two or three Sentences, 23M 
| a proper Introduction to a very curious Letter, which 


„hall make the chief Entertainment of this Speculation. 
4 he old Exgliſb Plainneſs and Sincerity, that gene-Mf 
tous Integrity of Nature, and Honeſty of Diſpoſition, 

© which always argues true Greatneſs of Mind, and vi 
«nſually accompanied with undaunted Courage and 

« Reſolution, is in a great Meaſure loſt among us. 

b The Dialect of Converſation is now-a days ſo ſwell 
. ©* ed with Vanity and Compliment, and fo ſurfeited ( 
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I may ſay) of Expreſſions of Kindneſs and Refpect» 
that if a Man that lived an Age or two ago, ſhould. 
return into the World again, he would really want. 
AT © a Dictionary to help him to underſtand his own. 


Language, and to know the true intrinſick Value of, 
© the Phraſe in faſhion z and would hardly, at firſt, 


believe at what a low Rate the higheſt Strains and. 
Erxpreſſions of Kindneſs imaginable do commonly. 

8 na in current Payment ; and when he ſhould come 
to underſtand it, it would be a great while before he 


could bring himſelf, with a good Countenance and 


Ja good Conſcience, to converſe with Men upon 


equal Terms and in their own Way. 64 


I have by me a Letter which I look upon as a great 


Corioſfity, and which may ſerve as an Exemplification 
o the foregoing Paſſage, cited out of this molt excel- 
; WFlent Prelate. It is ſaid to have been written in 
King Charles Is Reign by the Ambaſſador of Bantam, 
a little after his Arrival in England. XS 


7 Mafter, 3 1 
. HE People, where I am now, have Tongues 
x further from their Hearts than from London to 


F 6 = Zaztzm, and thou knoweſt the Inhabitants of one 


i of theſe Places do not know what is done in the other. 


They call thee and thy Subjects Barbarians, becauſe 


ve ſpeak what we mean; and account themſelves a 


. civilized People, becauſe they (| 


k one thing and 


7 mean another: Truth theꝶ call Barbarity, and Falſ- 


1 1 hood Politeneſs. Upon my firſt landing, one who was 


ſeat from the King of this Place to meet me, told me, 


47 be was extremely ſorry for the Storm I had met 
vieh ju} en I was troubled to hear him 


© grieve and affli& himſelf upon my gecount; but in 


ſleſs than a Quarter of an Hour he ſmiled, and wag as 
merry as if nothing had happened. Another, who 
came with him, told 
glad to do me any Service that lay in his Power. Up- 
on which I defired him to carry one of my Portman- 

© tvs for me; but inſtead of ſerving me according to 
bis Promiſe, he laughed, and bid another do it. I 
© lodged, the firſk Week, at the Houſe of one who de- 


me by my Interpreter, He ſhould 


6fired: 
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« fired me 70 think myſelf at home, and to confider hi-. i; 
© Houſe as my own. Accordingly, I the next Morning 3 
began to knock down one of the Walls of it, in order 
© to let in the freſh Air, and had packed up ſome of {4 : 

© the Houſhold-Goods, of which I intended to have 
made thee a Preſent; but the falſe Varlet no ſooner i 


© ſaw me falling to Work, but he ſent Word to defire b 


© meto give over, for that he would havenoſuch Doings f 3 


© in his Houſe. I had not been long in this Nation, be- 


© fore I was told by one, or whom I had aſked a cer- 1 | 


* tain Favour from the Chief of the King's Servants, 1 
hom they here call the Lord-Treaſurer, That I had 
© eternally obliged him. I was ſo ſurpriſed at this Grati- * 


© tude, that I could not forbear ſaying, what Service 


2 ö there which one Man can do for another, that can | 
© oblige him to all Eternity! However, 1 only aſked t 


©* him, for my Reward, that he would lend me has eldeſt 
Daughter during my Stay in this Country; but I 
« quickly found that he was as treacherous as the reſt 8 
© of his Countrymen. Y 

At my firſt going te Court, one of the great Men 


A 
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C almoſt put me out of Countenance, by aſking % i 
© thouſand Pardons of me for only 2 by Accident 
Lye a Com- ! 


© upon my Toe. They call this kind o 
* Bent; for when they are civil to a great Man, 
they tell him Untruths, for which thou wouldſt order 
any of thy Officers of State to receive ahundred Blow 
.* gpon his Foot. I dejnot know hom I ſhall negociate N 
.* anything with this People, ſince there is ſo little Credit 
to be given to them. When I go to ſee the King's il 
-* Scribe, I am generally told that he is not at home, tho 
perhaps I ſaw him go into his Houſe almoſt the very 
Moment before. Thou wouldeſt fancy that the u hole 
Nation are My ſicians, for the firſt Queſtion: they al- 
ways aſk me, is, How TI doc I have this Queſtion WM 
put to me above a hundred times a Day. Nay, they ate 
not only thus inquiſitive after my Health, but with it 
in à more ſolemn manner, with a full Glaſs in their 
Hands, every time 1 ſit with them at Table, tho? at 1 
the ſame time they would perſuade me to drink their 
Liquors in ſuch Quantities as I have found by Exre- 
* rience will make me ſick. They often pretend to 
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pray for the Health alſo in the ſame manner; but I 
have more Reaſon to expect it from the Goodneſs of 
thy Conſtitution, than the Sincerity of their Wiſhes, 
. May thy Slave eſcape in Satety from this double- 
$- congyued Race of Men, and live to lay himſelf once 


r more at thy Feet in thy Royal City of Bantam.“ 

2 nt 25 SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 557. 
3 =” | 

1 ; YN ENGLISH Language. 

d r Have ſomewhere read of an eminent Perſon, who 
1- uſed in his private Offices of Devotion, to give 
de rhanks to Heaven that he was born a Frenchman: 


in For my own part, I look upon it as a peculiar Bleffing 
ed "that I was born an Erng/i/hman. Among many other 
ft: Reaſons, I think myſelf very happy in my Country, 
| Fas the Langaags of it is wonderfully adapted to a Man 
eſt who is ſparing of his Words, and an Enemy to Lo- 
| © quacity. . | | 

I As I have frequently reflected on my good Fortune 
ten in this particular, I ſhall communicate to the Publick 
ot my Speculations upon the Engi Tongue, not doubt- 


m- ing but theywill be acceptable to all mycurious Readers. 
an, SS The Eng delight in Silence more than any other 
der European Nation, it the Remarks which are made on us 
ws 388 by Foreigners are true. Our Diſcourſe is not kept up in 
ate I Converſation, but falls into more Pauſes and Intervalls 
ant WW than in our neighbouring*Countries; as it is obſerved, 


10's chat the Matter of our Writings is thrown much cloſer 
tho together, and lies in a narrower Compaſs than is uſual in 
ery the Works of Foreign Authors: For, to favour our 
zxolc Natural Taciturnity, when we are obliged to utter our 
al- Thoughts, we do it in the ſhorteſt way we are able, 
on and give as quick a Birth to our Conceptions as poſſible. 
ate This Humour ſhews itſelf in ſeveral Remarks that we 

ſh it may make upon the Eng Language. As firſt of all by 
heir its abounding in Monofyllables, which gives us an Op- 
b at portunity of delivering our Thoughts in few Sounds. 
heir This indeed takes off from the Elegance of our Tongue, 
e · ¶ but at the ſame time expreſſes our Ideas in the readieſt 
L to manner, and conſequently anſwers the firſt Deſigu of 
„ Speech 


Z 3 
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Speech better than the Multitude of Syllables, which 
make the Words of other Languages more Tunable 
and Sonorous. The Sound of our EA, Words are a 4 
commonly like thoſe of String Muſick, ſhort and tran- 
ſient, which riſe and periſh upon a ſingle Touch; 
thoſe of other Languages are like the Notes of Wind 
Inſtruments, ſweet and ſwelling, and lengthened out 
into Variety of Modulation. | 2 
In the next Place we may obſerve, that where the nu 
Words are not Monoſyllables, we often make them ſo, nm. 
as much as lies in our Power, by our Rapidity of Pro- 
nunciation; as it generilly happens in moſt of our 
long Words which are derived from the Latin, where 
we contract the Length of the Syllables that gives 
them a grave and ſolemn Air in their own Language, 
to make them more proper for Diſpatch, and more 
conformable to the Genius of our Tongue. This we 
may find in a Multitude of Words, as Liberty, Cen- 
Jpiracy, Theatre, Orator, &c. * =—_ 
The ſame natural Averſion to Loquacity has of late 
Vears made a very conſiderable Alteration in our Lan- 
guage, by cloſing in one Syllable the Termination of 
our Præterperfect Tenſe, as in theſe. Words, drown'd, i 
-wvaltd, arriv'd, for drowned, walked, arrived, which has v = , 
very much disfigured the Tongue, and turned a tent! 
part of our ſmootheſt Words into ſo many Cluſters of 
Conſonants. This is the more remarkable, becauſe the 
u ant of Vowels in o Language has been the general Y | 
Complaint of our politeſt Authors, who nevertheleſs are 2 
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the Men that have made theſe Retrenchments, and con- 
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ſequently very much increaſed our former Scarcity. Mo 

This Reflexion on the Words that end in cd, I have 1 

heard in Converfation from one of the greateſt Genius's g 

this Age has produced. I think we may add to the WW 

foregoing Obſervation, the Change which has happened 

in our Language, by the Abbreviation of ſeveral Word © 

that are determined in , by ſubſtituting an / in the © 

room of the laſt Syllable, as in dr ownry avalks, arrive, i v 

and innumerable other Words, which in the Pronun- a 
ciation of our Forefathers were dr:wwherb, walketh, ar- 

riveth, This has wonderfully multiplicd a Letter which ¶ u 

was before too frequent in the &ag/z/> Lon * by =_ 

added 


N þ 


A Monoſyllables, whereas in other modern Languages 
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4 added to that hn in our Language, which is taken 


ſo much notice of by Foreigners; but at the ſame time 


humours our Taciturnity, and eaſes us of many ſuper- 


fluous Syllables. | 
I might here obſerve, that the ſame ſingle Letter on 


| many Occaſions does the Office of a whole Word, and 


repreſents the His and Her of our Forefathers. There 
is no doubt but the Ear of a Foreigner, which is the 
beſt Judge in this Caſe, would very much diſapprove 


W of ſuch Innovations, which indeed we do ourſelves in 


ſome Meaſure, by retaining the old Termination 1n 
Writing, and in all the folemn Offices of our Religion, 

As in the Inſtances I have given we have epitomized 
many of our particular Words to the Detriment of our 


Tongue, ſo on other Occafions we have drawn two 
Words into one, which has likewiſe very much untuned 


our Language, and clogged it with Conſonants, as 
may nt, can't, ſhan't, won't, and the like, for may net, 
can net, ſhall not, will not, &c. 

Itis perhaps this Humour of {peaking no more than 
we needs muſt, which has ſo miſerably curtailed ſome, 


of our Words, that in familiar Writings and Conver- 


ſations they often loſe all but their firſt Syllables, as in 


nab. rep. pos. incog. aud the like; and as all ridiculous 
Words make their firſt Entry into a Language by fa- 


miliar Phraſes, I dare not anſwer for theſe that they 


vill not in time be looked upon as a Part of our 


Tongue. We ſee ſome of our Poets have been fo indiſ- 
ereet as to imitate Hudibras's Doggrel Expreſſions in 
their ſerious Compoſitions, by throwing out the Signs 


} 4 of our Subſtantives, which are eſſential to the Englih 


Language. Nay, this Humour of ſhortning our Lan- 


guage had once run ſo far, that ſome of our celebrated 
Authors, among whom we may 


reckon Sir Roger 
L*Eftrange in particular, began to prune their Words 
of all ſuperfluous Letters, as they termed them, in 


a order to adjuſt the Spelling to the Pronunciation ; 
Which would have confounded all our Etymologies, 
and have quite deſtroyed our Tongue. 


We may here likewiſe obſerve that our proper Names, 
when familiarized in Znghifs, generally dwindle to 


they 
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they receive a ſofter Turn on this, Occaſion, by the nh 
Addition of a new Syllable. Nick in Italian is Nicolini, . 
Fack in French Fano; and ſo of the reſt. | | 
There is another Particular in our Language which 
is a great Inſtance of our Fru ality of Words, and that 
is the ſuppreſſing of ſeveral Particles which muſt be 
produced in other Tongues to make a Sentence intel- 
ligible : This often perplexes the beſt Writers, when 
they find the Relatives whor, which, or they, at their 
Mercy whether they may have Admiſſion or not; and 
will never be deeided nll we have ſomething like an 
Academy, that by the beſt Authorities and Rules 
drawn from the Analogy of Languages, ſhall ſettle 
all Controverſies between Grammar and Idiom. 2 
I have only conſidered our Language as it ſhews the 
Genius and natural Temper of = Engliſh, which is ll 
modeſt, thoughtful and fincere, and which perhaps may 
recommend the People, though it has ſpoiled the 1 A 
Tongue. We might perhaps carry the ſame Thought 
into other Languages, and deduce a great Part of what 
is peculiar to them from the Genius of the People who i 
ſpeak them. It is certain, the light talkative Humour of 
the French has not a little infected their Tongue, which 
might be ſhewn by many Inſtances ; as the Genius of 
the /zalians, which is fo much addicted to Muſick and i 
. Ceremony, has moulded all their Words and Phraſes to 'Y 
- choſe particular Uſes. The Statelineſs and Gravity of 
the Spaniards ſhews itlelf to Perfection in the Solemnity ll 
of their Language, and the blunt honeſt Humour of the Mt: 
Germans ſounds better in the Roughneis of the-41igh- 
. Daich, than it would in a politer Tongue. C. 
: | SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 135. 
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; I have often waſhed, that as in our Conſtitution there 4 1 
are ſeveral Perſons whoſe Buſineſs it is to watch over our 
| Laws, our Liberties and Commerce, certain Men might Wa: 
| be ſet apart as Superintendents of our Language, tolls! 
inder any Words of a Foreign Cois from paſſing Wl 
among us; and in particular to prohibit any Freu 
\ Phraſes from becoming cur:ent in this Kingdom, when 
thoſe of our own Stamp are altogether as valuable. 
The preſent War has io adulterated our Tonges, wil iz 
i 4 ange 
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lange Words, that it would be impoſſible for one of 
Por Great Grand fathers to know what his Poſterity have 


4 Peen doing, were he to read their Exploits in a Modern 
y News Paper. Our Warriors are very induſtrious in 
f 
; 
* 


ropagating the French Language, at the fame time 
"What they are fo gloriouſly ſucceſsful in beating down 
heir Power. Our Soldiers are Men of ſtrong Heads for 
Kion, and perform ſuch Feats as they are not able to 
3 xpreſs, They want Words in their own Tongue to tell 
s what it is they atchieve, and therefore ſend us over 

I counts of their Performances in a Jargon of Phraſes, 
nich they learn among their conquered Enemies. 
rey ought however to be provided with Secretaries, 
ud affiſted by our Foreign Miniſters, to tell their Story 
rr them in glain Eugliſß, and to let us know in our 


is other-IVAgüe what it is our brave Country-Men are 
* A bout. The French would indeed be in the right to 


obliſh the News of the preſent War in Exe/ibPhrafes, 
ad make their Campaigns unintelligible. Their Peo- 
ie might flatter themſelves that Things are not fo bad 
$5 they really are, were they thus palliated with Fo- 
Neign Terms, and thrown inte Shades and Obſcurity; 
ut the Fug cannot be tod clear in their Narrative gf 
ooeſe Actions Shich have raifed their Country to a high- 
r Pitch of Glory than it ever yet arrived at, and which 
ill be fill themoreadmiredthe bettertheyareexplained. 
Fot my part, by that time a Siege is carried on two 
r three Days, I am altogether Joft and bewildered in. 
tue r, and meet with ſo many inexplicable Difficulties that 
gb- = ſcarce know which Side has the better of it, WIT am 
C. informed by the Tower Guns that the Place is furrea- 
35 cred. Ido indeed make ſ{&me Allowances for this Part 
1 of the War Fortifications having beer foreign Inven- 
ere gtions, and upon that Accbünt abounding in foreign 
our Terms. But when we have won Battles which may be 
ght 9 deſcribed in our qn Language, why are our Papers 
00 led with fo many infateicible Exptoits, and the 
ling French ohHged to hend uy a Part of their Tongue before 
ench ee cn know how they ke conquered ? They maſt be 
ben ade acceſſary to their own Diſg face, as the Britons were 
ble rmerly ſo artificially wrought in the Curtain of the 
with cw Theatre, that they emed to draw it op in 
ange order 


Words end dark Expreſſions in which our News-Papen 
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order to give the SpeCtators an Opportunity of ſeein 
their own Defeat celebrated upon the Stage: For { 
Mr. Dryden has tranſlated that Verſe in Virgil: 
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Purpurea intexti tollunt aulæa Britanni. . 4 
; Georg. 3. v. 25. 
Which interwoven Britons ſeem to raiſe, = 
And ſhew the Triumph that their Shame diſplays, 
1 br 
The Hiſtories of all our former Wars are tranſmitted 
to us in our Vernacular Idiom, to uſe the Phraſe of a 
great modern Critick. I do not find, in any of 'our 
hronicles, that Edward the Third ever reconnovitred 
the Enemy, tho? he often diſcovered the Poſture of the 
French, and as often vanquiſhed them in Battle. The 
Black Prince paſſed many a River without the Help of 
Pontoons, and filled a Ditch. with Faggots as ſucceſi - 
fully as the Generals of our Times do it with Faſ. 
eines. Our Commanders loſe half their Praiſe, aud 


our People half their Joy, by means of thoſe hard 


„ r wo © RV ©» 


dad ſo much abound. I have ſeen manya prudent Citi- 
ven, after having read every Article, enquire of hit 
ext Neighbour what News the Mail had brought. 4 6 
I remember in that remarkable Vear when our Coun - 
try was delivered from the greateſt Fears and Apprehen- i 
ſions, and raiſed to the greateſt Height of Gladneſs it 
had ever felt ſince it was a Nation, I meay the Year of 
Blenheim, I had the Copy of a Letter ſent me out of the ll 
Country, which was written from a young Gentleman ſc 
in the Army to his Father, a Man of a good Eſtate and Wiſh: 
_ Plain Senſe : As the Letter was very modiſhly chequer- 1 „ 
ed with this modern military Eloquence, I ſhall pre · No 
ſent my Reader with a Copy of it. r 


=. 
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a p ON the Junction of the French and Ba varia WW 
Armies, they took Poſt behind a great Mora's 

* which they thought impracticable. Our General the 

next Day ſent a Party of Horſe to reconnoitre then 

from a little Hautcur, at about a Quarter of a» 

Hout's Diſtance from the Army, who returned again 
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to the Camp unobſcrved through ſeveral Defiles, in 
ſo one of which they met with a Party of French that 
4 had been Marauding, and made them all Prifoners 
'Y at Diſcretion. The Day after a Drum arrived at our 
camp, with a Meſſage which he would communicate 
5. to none but the General; he was followed by a 
Trumpet, who they ſay behaved himtelf very ſau- 


s. cily, with a Meſſage from the Duke of Bavaria. 

ne next Morning our Army being divided into two 
ed Corps, made a Movement towards the Enemy: You 
2 will hear in the public Prints how we treated them, 
ur wich the other Circumſtances of that glorious Day. 


ed Thad the Good-fortune to be in that Regiment that 
he 228 puſhed the Gent 4 Armes. Several French Battalions, 
he whom ſome ſay were a Corps de Reſerve, made a 
of shew of Refiſtance ; but it only proved a Gaſco- 

IT nade, for upon our preparing to fill up a little Foſle, 
in order to attack them, they beat the Chamade, 

and ſent us Charte Blanche. Their Commandant, 
= with a great many other General Officers, and Troops 
n without number, are made Priſoners of War, and 
Will, I believe, give you a Viſit in Eugland, the Car- 

tel not being yet ſettled. Not queſtioning but theſe 
= Particulars will be very welcome to you, I congra- 
Ko — upon them, and am your moſt dutiſul 
= $Son, Sc.“ Es Ie | 


s it 
ro The Father of the young Gentleman upon the Pe- 
the ual of the Letter found it contained great News, but 
nan ould not gueſs what it was, He immediately com- 
and WH unicated it to the Curate of the Pariſh, who upon 
er- 3 De reading of it, being vexed to fee any thing he 
pre · Would not underſtand, fell into a kind of a Paſſion, and 
ld him that his Son had ſent him a Letter that was 
eicher Fiſh, Fleſh, nor good Red- Herring. I wiſh, 
s be, the Captain may be Compo, Mentis, he talks 
ria a faucy Trumpet, and a Drum that carries Meſſages; 
een whois this Charte Blanche? He muſt either ban- 
raus, or he is out of his Senſes. The Father, who 
ways looked upon the Curate as a learned Man, be- 
uß en to-fret inwardly at his Son's Uſage, and producin 
pain Letter which he had written to him about three Poſls 
hb. | before, 
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before, You ſee here, ſays he, when he writes for M 9 
ney he knows how to ſpeak intelligibly enough; then al 

is no Man in England can expreſs himſelf clearer, whe: 
he wants a new Furniture for his Herſe. In ſhort, the 

old Man was ſo puzzled upon the Point, that 1 
might have fared ill with his Son, had he not ſeen al 

the Prints about three Days after filled with the ſam: 


Terms of Art, and that Charles only writ like othe- 
Men. L 1 
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SIR, 
* Tam an old Man retired from all Acquaintance wit 
the Town, but what I have from your Papers (not th. 
worſt Entertainment of my Solitude;) yet being ſtil 
© a Well-wiſher to my Country, and the Common 
wealth of Learning, (a gua confiteor zullam tan f 
 * zee partem abhorruiſſe) and hoping the plain Phra: 
in Writing that was current in my younger Days wou 
, © have laſted for my Time, I was ſtartled at the Pie 
ure of modern Politeneſs, (tranſmitted by your inge 1 
_ © nouns Correſpondent) and grieved to ſee our Sterling 
Aug Language fallen into the Hands of Clippers ane 
© Corners. That mutilated Epiſtle, conſiſting of Hi 
Nes, and ſuch like enormous Curtailings, was a mor 
© tify'ng SpeRacle, but with the Reſerve of Comfort toll 
find this and other Abuſes of our Mother Tongue, {ol 
.* pathetically complained of, and to the proper Perſoi a 
for vredreſſing them, the Cenſor of Great Hrienin. 
le had before repreſented the deplorable Ignorant 
© that for ſeveral Nears paſt has reigned among jt our Engl 
liſh Writers, the great Depravity of our Taſle, a 
© continual Corruption of our Stile. Bur, Sir, betore yo 
1 give yourſelf. the Trouble of. preſcribing Remedicu 
for theſe Diſtempers (Which you own. will requirll 
* the greateſt Care and Application) give me lea 
5 (having long had my Eye upon theſe Miſchieſs, an 4 
© Thoughts exerciſed about them) to mention What 
'* humbly conceive to be the Cauſe of them, and il 
« your, Friend Horace Words, Quo fonte derivata claini 
i patriam populumgae fluxit. | 14 2% 
g « I tak 


* 
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< ] take our corrupt Ways of Writing to proceed 


„ trom the Miſtakes and wrong Meaſures in our com- 


mon Methods of Education, which I always looked 


4 upon as one of our national Grievances, and a Singu- 
 Wlarcity that renders us, no leſs than our Situation, 


3 
co 


till 


— Penitus toto diuiſos orbe Britannos. 


J g This puts me upon conſulting the moſt celebrated 


Critics on that Subject, to compare our Practice with 


bir Precepts, and find where it was that we came 


oh 


S ſhort or went wide. 
But after all, I found our Caſe required ſomething 


mM 1 more than theſe Doctors had directed, and the prin- 


ipal Defe& of our Engliſß Diſcipline to lie in the 
WW /:itiatory Part, which although it needs the greateſt 
Care and Skill, is uſually left to the Conduct of thoſe 


blind Guides, viz. Chance and Ignorance. - 


J ſhall trouble you but with a fingle Inftance, 
purſuant to what your ſagacious Friend has ſaid, 


ost he could furnjb pon 207th u Caralegue of Engliſh 
8 Books, that would oft 
Hana, wherein you cauld not ſin ten Lines ME of 


you an hundred Pounds at firft 


— * 
line 
* 


canon Grammar; which is a neceſſary Con 
of our Miſmanagement in that Province. 
For can any thing be more abſurd than bur Way of 


eq uencè 


Proceeding in this Part of Literature? To puſh ten- 
aer Wits into the intricate Mazes of Grammar, and 
a Li: Grammar? To learn an unknown Art by an 
IJ known Tongue? To carry them a dark round- 


4 about Way to let them in at the Back-door? Whereas 
by teaching them firſt the Grammar of their Mother 


f Y Grammars of Latin and Greet would be 


ongue (to eaſy to be learned) their Advance to the 
gradual and 
eaſy ; but our precipitate Way of hurrying them 
over ſuch a Gu/ph, before we have built them a Bridge 

to it, a Shock to their weak Underſtandin ON 
which they ſeldom, or very late, recover. In the 


ti mean time we wrong Nature, and flender Infants, 


then we baulk them. 


who want neither Capacity nor Will to learn, till w 


put them upon Service beyond their Strength, an 


T 
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The Liberal Arts and Sciences are all beautiful a2 
the Graces; nor has Grammar (the ſevere Mother of 4 
L all) ſo frightful a Face of her own; it is the YVizard 

18 upon ĩt that ſcares Children. She is made to ſpeak | A 4 

ard Words, that to them ſound like Conjuring. 
* Let her talk intelligibly, and they will liſten to her, | 

In this, I think, as on other Accounts, we ew 
ourſelves true Britons, always overlooking our natu- | A 
ral Advantages. It has been the Practice of the wiſeſt 4 
Nations to learn their own Language by ſtated Rules, 4 | 
* to av oid the Confuſion that would follow from leav- i 
ing it to vulgar Uſe. Our Erglb Tongue (ſays a i 
learned Man) is the moſt determinate in its Conſtrue- 
tion, and reducible to the feweſt Rules; whatever 
Language has leſs Grammar in it, is not intelligible ; . 
and whatever has more, all that it has more is ſuper- 
* fluous; for which Reaſons he would have it made 
the Foundation of learning Latin, and all other Lan- 

* guages. 1 

* To ſpeak and write without Abſurdity the Lan- 7 

guage of one's Country, is commendable in Perſons þ 2 
« of all Stations, and to ſome indiſpenſably neceſſary; WW : 
* and to this Purpoſe I would recommend above all 3 
Things the having a Grammar of our Mother Tongue 3 
« firſt taught in our Schools, which would facilitate our 3 
© Youths learning their Latin and Greek Grammars, “ Y 
with ſpare Time for Arithmetic, Aſtronomy, Coſmo- 1 4 

* graphy, Hiſtory, c. that would make tem paſs the 
Spring of heir. Life with Profit and Pleaſure, that is 
«now miſerably ſpent in Grammatical Perplexitzes. ll 

© But here, methinks, I ſee the Reader ſmile, and 
* ready to aſk me (as the Lawyer did Sexton Diego on 
* his bequeathing rich Legacies to the Poor of the Pa. 
© riſh, where are theſe mighty Sums to be raiſed ?) 
. Where i is there ſuch a Grammar to be had? Iwill not 
* anſwer, as he did, Even where your Worſhip pleaſes. 
No, it is our good Fortune to have daß Gram 
* mar with Notes, now in the Preſs, and-to be pub- | i 
« liſhed next Term. 8 
I hear it is a chargeable Work, and wiſh the Pub- 
* liſher to have Cuſtomers of all that have need of ſuch 
2 a Book yet fancy that he cannot be ſuch a ——_ 1 

* 
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WW ity, defired that he would be 


ſo deplorable a 
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1 iſ it is only bought by all that have more Need for it 
chan they think they have. 


A certain Author brought a Poem to Mr. Coley, 


for his Peruſal and Judgment of the Performance, 


which he demanded at the next Viſit with a Poetaſter's 
Aſſurance ; and Mr. Cowley, with his uſual Mo- 
pleaſed to look a 
little to the Grammar of it. To the Grammar of 
it! What do you mean, Sir, Would you fend me to 
Scheol again ? Why Mr. » Would it do you 


any Harm? 
= © This 


put me on conſidering how this Voyage of 
Literature may be made with more Safety and Profit, 


WD [xpedition and Delight; and at laſt, for compleat- 
ing ſo good a oo to requeſt your Directions in 


hoping that, as you have had 


Compaſſion on o over-grown Coxcombs in Con- 


cerns of leſs Conſequence, you will exert your Cha- 


rity towards Innocents, and vouchſafe to be Guar- 


dian to the Children and Youth of Great Britain in 


this important Affair of Education, wherein Miſtakes 


J and wrong Meaſures have fo often occaſioned their 
Averſion to Books, that had otherwiſe proved the 


chief Ornament and Pleaſure of their Life. I am 
IF with fincereſt Reſpect, 
9 S IR, 
Your, &C. 
EN vv. 


Bſerving one Perſon behold another, who was 
an utter Stranger to him, with a Caſt of his 


| 3 ye, which, methought, expreſſed an Emotion of 


eart very different from what could be raiſed by an 


WO bijc& ſo agreeable as the Gentleman he looked at, I 


gan togoniider, not without ſome ſecret Sorrow, the 


.= 
ay has a certain magical Force in it, and that the 


ondition of an envious Man. Some have iancied that 


yes of the Envious'have by their Faſcination blaſted 


1 a he Enjoyments of the Happy. Sir Francis Bacon ſays, 
6 dome have been ſo curious as to remark the Times 


and 


4 


. BEAUTIES of 


and Seaſons when the Stroke of an envious Eye is mot 
effectually pernicious, and have obſerved that it ha; 
been when the Perſon envied has been in any Circum- 8 
ſtance of Glory and Triumph. At ſuch a time the 
Mind of the proſperous Man goes, as it were, abroad, 
among Things without him, and is more expoſed to 
the Malignity. But I ſhall not dwell upon Speculation; } 
ſo abſtracted as this, or repeat the many excellent 
Things which one might collect out of Authors upon BN 
this miſerable Affection; but keeping in the Road of 
common Life, conſider the Envious Man with relation 
to theſe three Heads, His Pains, His Reliefs, and Hi: 
Happineſs. 11 
| The Envious Man is in Pain upon all Occaſiom 
which ought to give him Pleaſure. The Reliſh of hu 
Life is inverted; and the Objects which adminiſter the 
higheſt Satisfaction to thoſe who are exempt from half 
Paſſion, give the quickeſt Pangs to Perſons who are ſub-Y 
ject to it. All the Perfections of their Fellow-Crez-| 
tures are odious: Youth, Beauty, Valour, and Wikdeol 8 
are Provocations of their Diſpleaſure. What a wretch 
ed and apoſtate State is this Teo be offended with Ex. 1 
cellence, — to hate a Man becauſe we approve bin 
The Condition of the Envious Man is the moſt . 2 
tically miſerable ; he is not only incapable af rejoicing ll 
in another's Merit or Succeſs, but lives in a — | 
wherein all Mankind are in a Plot againſt his Quiet, bl | 
ſtudying their own Happineſs and Advantage. ½ 1 
Proſper is an honeſt Tale-bearer, he makes it his but 
neſs to join in Converſation with Envious Men. Hei 
points to ſuch an handſome young Fellow, and whiſpeni 
that he is ſecretly married to a great Fortune: Wha 
theydoubt, he addsCircumſtances to prove it; and nevcl 
fails to aggravate their Diſtreſs, by affuring ? em, tha 
to his Knowledge he has an Uncle will leave him ſom 
Thouſands. Vill has many Arts of this kind to-tortur 
this ſort of Temper, and delights in it. WH he ue 
them change Colour, and ſay faintly they wiſh ſuch 3 
Piece of News is true, he has the Malice to ſpeak ſome 
good or other of every Man of their Acquaintance. 
The Relieſs of the Envious Man are thoſe little Bl 
milkes and Imperfections that diſcover themſelves i 14 1 
illu 
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W:trious Character. It is matter of great Conſola- 

4 on to an Envious Perſon, when a Man of known 
1- WM onour does a thing unworthy himſelf : Or when any 
de aion which was well executed} upon better Informa- 
d, on appears ſo altered in its Circumſtances, that the 
to me of it is divided among many, inſtead of bein 
m tributed to One. This is a fecret Satisfaction to th 
nt alignants; for the Perſon whom they before could 
on t but admire, they fancy is nearer their own Con- 
tion as ſoon as his Merit is ſhared among others. I 
on member ſome Years ago there came out an exce = 
1: em without the Name of the Author. The Witte 

its, who were incapable of writing it, began to 
on ll in Pieces the ſuppoſed Writer. When that would 


his c do, they took great Pains to ſuppreſs the Opinion 
tet it was his. That again failed. The next Refuge 
this to ſay it was overlooked by one Man, and many 
ub- ges wholly written by another. An honeſt Fellow, 
rea: Who ſat among a Cluſter of them in debate on this 


B r/elves had à Hand in it, you are but where you wert, 
over avrit it. But the moſt uſual Succour to the 
vious, in Caſes of nameleſs Merit in this kind, is 
keep the Property, if poſſible, unfixed, and by that 
ans to hinder the Reputation of it from falling upon 
orldſ particular Perſon. Yow. ſee an Envious Man 
t, Var up his Countenance, if in the Relation of any 
188+ r.'s great Happineſs in one Point, you mention his 
Bu. eaſineſs in another. When he hears ſuch a one is 


* 


He rich he turns pale, but recovers when you add 
(pert he has many Children. In a word, the only fare 
Vbeiß y to an Envious Man's Favour is not to deſerve 

eve 8 þ . . = . ' . 


tha ut if we confider the Envious Man in Delight, it 
ſomegike reading the Seat of a Giant in a Romance; the 
ru onficeace of his Houſe confifts in the many Limbs 
fin Men whom he has ſlain. ' If any who promiſed 
uch 11 ſelves Succeſs in any uncommon Undertaking mi. 
ſornegry in the Attempt, or he that aimed at what would 
ha e been Uſeful and Laudable, meets with Contempt 
Be Derifion, the Envious Man, under the Colour of 
or. II. e £7 hating 
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hating Vain-glory, can ſmile with an inward Wanton- il 
neſs of Heart at the ill Effect it may have upon an 
honeſt Ambition for the future. | 


SyECTAToR, Vol. I. No. 19. 


It is the Buſineſs of Reaſon and Philoſophy to ſooth M 
and allay the Paſſions of the Mind, or tern them to 
a vigorous Proſecution of what is dictated by the Un-. 
derſtanding. In order to this good End, I would keep 
a watchful Eye upon the growing inclinations of 
Youth, and be particularly careful to prevent their 
indulging themſelves in ſuch Sentiments as may im- 
bitter their more advanced Age. I have now under 
Cure a young. Gentleman, who lately communicated 
to me, chat he was of all Men living the moſt miſe-if 
rably envious. I defired the Circumſtances of hi 
Diſtemper; upon which, with a Sigh that would have 
moved the moſt inhuman Breaſt, © Mr. Bickerflaf, ſaid 
be, I am Nephew to a Gentleman of a very greg 
< Eſtate, to whoſe Favour 1 have a Couſin that has 
* equal Pretenſions with myſelf. This Kinſman of mine 
is a yaung Man of the higheſt Merit imaginable, and 
4 has a Mind fo tender and fo generous, that I can 
4 obſerve he returns my Envy with Pity, He make: 
me, upon all Occafions, the moſt obliging Conde. 
© ſcenfions: And I cannot but take Notice of the 
* Concern he is in to ſee my Life blaſted with this rack - 
ing Paſſion, though it is againft himſelf. In the pre. 
« ſence of my Uncle, when Tam in the Room, he reveal 
« ſpeaks fo well as he is capable of, but always lower 
4 his Talents and Accompliſhments out of Regard u 
me. What I beg of you, dear Sir, is to inſtruct me 
© how to love him as I know he does me: And I be 
ſeech you, if poſſible, to ſet my Heart righe, that i 
4 may no longer be tormented where it ſhould b 

* pleaſed, or hate a Man whom I cannot ht 9 | 
* The Patient gave me this Account will ſuch Can 
dour and Openneſs, that I conceived immediate Hope 
_ of. his Cure; becauſe in Diſeaſes of the Mind, tt. 
Penſon affected is half recovered when he is ſenſible oM- 
' his Deſtemper. Six, ſaid I, the Acknowledgment ol 
your Kinſman's Merit is a very hopeful * 4 
* 1 
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r it is the Nature of Perſons afflicted with this Evil, 
hen they are incurable, to pretend a Contempt of the 
WP cron envied, if they are taxed with that Weakneſs. 
A Man who is really envious, will not allow he is ſo ; 
Not upon ſuch an Accuſation is tormented with the 
Reflection, that to envy à Man is to allow him your 
Wuperior. But in your Caſe, when you examine the 
Wottom of your Heart, I am apt to think it is Avarice, 
Which you miſtake for Envy. Were it not that you 
Wave both Expectations from the ſame Man, you would 
ok upon your Couſin's Accompliſhments with Plea- 
re. You that now conſider him as an Qbſtacle to 
our Intereſt, would then behold him as an Ornament 
tei o your Family. I obſerved my Patient upon this Oc- 
iſe.aſion recover himſelf in ſome meaſure; and he owned 
hu me, that he hoped it was as I imagined; for that 
ave all Places but where he was his Rival, he had 
aid leaſure in his Company. This was the firſt Diſcourſe 
ren e had upon this Malady ; but I do not doubt but, 
beter two or three more, I ſhall by juſt Degrees ſoften 
nine is Envy into Emulation. ; | 
and Such an. Envy as I have here deſcribed, may poſſibl 
can eep into an ingenuous Mind: But the Envy which 
ale WP 2kc5 a Man uneaſy to himſelf and others is a certain 
nde FP fortion and Perverſeneſs of Temper, that renders 
them unwilling to be pleaſed with any thing without 
ack- m that has either Beauty or Perfection in it. I look 
pre. n it az a Diſtemper in the Mind, (which I know 
Moraliſt that has deſcribed in this Light) when a 
an cannot diſcern any, Thing which another is Maſ- 
= of that is agreeable. For which Reaſon I look 
on the good-natured Man to be endowed with a 
rtain diſcerning Faculty which the Envious are alto- 
ther deprived of. Shallow Wits, ſuperficial Critics, 
d conceited Fops, are with me ſo many blind Men 
"wb reſpect of Excellencies. They can behold nothing 
Pt Faults. and Blemiſhes, and indeed ſee nothing that 
worth ſeeing. Shew them a Poem, it is ſtuff; a 
Wcture, it 2 They find nothing in Archi- 
ure that is not irregular, or in Mufic that is not out 
Tune. Theſe Men ſhould confider, that it is their 
Wy which deforms every Thing, and that the Ug- 
4 | : © A Wm 
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lineſs is not in tho Object, but in the Eye. And as for 
nobler Minds, whoſe Merits are either not diſcot ered, ſl 
or are miſrepreſented by the envious Part of Mankind, 
they ſhould rather conſider their Defamers with Pity} 
than Indignation. A Man cannot have an Idea of 
Perfection in another, which he was never ſenſible of 
in himſelf. Mr. Lock tells us, That upon aſking 1_ 
blind Man, what he thought Scarlet was? He anſwer 
ed, That he believed it was like the Sound of a Trum. 
pet. He was forced to form his Conceptions of Idea 
which he had not, by thoſe which he had. In the fan I 


0 
manner, 2{ an envious Man what he thinks of Vit: 
tue? He will call it Defign ; What of Good Nature 
And he will term it Dulneſs. The Difference is, Tr 
as the Perſon before-mentioned was born blind, you 
envious Men have contracted the Diſtemper themſelve,,w! 
and are troubled with a Sort of an acquired Blindnef 0 
Thus the Devil in Milton, though made an Angel co 1 
Light, could fee nothing to pleaſe him even in Par 
diſe, and hated our firſt Parents, though in their Sta tl 

of Innocence. 
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ETERNITY. 


HEN I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up ml 

veral Oriental Manuſcripts, which I have (i 

by me. 2 others I met with one entitled, 779 * 
Viſſont of Mirxab, which I have read over with oral 

Pleaſure. I intend to give it to the Public when 

have no other Entertainment for them; and ſhall bl 

in with the firſt Viſion, which I have tranſlated W 

or Word as follows. RY 


On the fifth Day of the Moon, which accord 
© to the Cuſtom of my Forefathers I always ki 
© holy, after having waſhed: myſelf, and offered il 
my Morning Devotions, I aſcended the high Hill: 
© Bagaat, in order to paſs the reſt of the Day in Wn 
< ditation and Prayer. As I was here airing my. 
© on the Tops of the Mountains, I fell into a proſoi 
«© Contemplation on the Vanity of human Life; Mh, 


* 
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d, ls paſſing from one Thought to another, Surely, ſaid I, 
Man is but a Shadow, and Life a Dream. Whilſt I 
was thus muſing, I caſt my Eyes towards the Sum- 


mit of a Rock that was not far from me, where 1 
diſcovered one in the Habit of a Shepherd, with a 


IS little muſical Inſtrument in his Hand. As I looked 
IF upon him he applied it to his Lips, and began to 


9 play upon it. The Sound of it was exceeding ſweet, 


4 W and wrought into a Variety of Tunes that were in- 
e xpreſſibly melodious, and altogether different from 


1 any thing I had ever heard: They put me in mind 


Mof thoſe heavenly Airs that are played to the de- 
parted Souls of good Men upon their firſt Arri- 
val in Paradiſe, to wear out the Impreſſions of the 


last Agonies, and ' qualify them for the Pleaſures 


of that happy Place. My Heart melted away in 
—_ccret Raptures. | 
had been often told that the Rock before me was 
the Haunt of a Genius; and that ſeveral had been 
Wentertained with Muſick who had paſſed by it, but 
ever heard that the Mufician had before made him- 
elf viſible. When he had raiſed my Thoughts by 
thoſe tranſporting Airs which he played, to taſte the 
leaſures of his ä — as i looked upon him 
ie one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and by the 
aving of his Hand dire ed me to approach the 
lace where he ſat. I drew near with that Reve- 
SF -nce which is due to a ſuperior Nature; and as my 
leart was entirely ſubdued by the cap tivating Strains 
had heard, I fell down at his Feet and wept. The 
enius ſmiled upon me with a Look of Compaſſion 
nd Affability that familiarized him to my Imagina- 
oon, and at once diſpelled all the Fears and Appre- 
enſions with which I approached him. He lifted 
ee from the Ground, and taking me by the Hand, 
Fr =44, ſaid he, I have heard thee in thy Solileq uics ; 
ollow me. . | 
e chen led me to the higheſt Pinacle of the Rock, 
ad ug me on the Top of it, Caſt thy Eyes Eaſt - 
ard, ſaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I fee, ſaid I, 
2 huge Valley, and a prodigious Tide of Water rolling 
cough it. The Valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, 18 
= C 3 « the 
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the Vale of Miſery, and the Tide of Water that thou 

* ſeeſt is Part of the great Tide of Eternity. What 

© is the Reaſon, ſaid I, that the Tide I ſee riſes out o 

© a thick Miſt at one End, and again loſes itſelf in 25 

thick Miſt at the other? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, 

© is that Portion of Eternity which is called Time, 

* meaſured out by the Sun, and reaching from the Be-. 

ginning of the World to its Conſummation. Exa- 

© mine now, ſaid he, this Sea that is bounded with Dark. 

* neſs at both Ends, and tell me what thou diſcoveret 

in it. I ſee a Bridge, faid I, ſtanding in the midſt of 

the Tide. The Bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human 

Life, confider it attentively. Upon a more leiſure - 

ly Survey of it, I found that it conſiſted of threeſcore i 

© and ten intire Arches, with ſeveral broken Arches, 

© which added to thoſe that were intire, made up the 

Number about an hundred. As I was counting the 

* Arches, the Genius told me that this Bridge conſiſ: 

« ed at firft of a thouſand: Arches ; but that a great 

Flood ſwept away the reſt, and left the Bridge in | 

the ruinous Condition I now beheld it: But tell me 

«* farther, ſaid he, what thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee , 

« Multitudes of People pafling over it, ſaid I, and 4 

black Cloud hanging on Is End of it. As I look. | 
? 
| 


* ed more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the Paſſengen 

dropping through the Bridge into the great Tide that 
« flowed underneath it; and upon farther Examination 
perceived there were innumerableTrap-doors that a 
concealed in the Bridge, which the Paſſengers uo 
ſooner trod upon, but they fell through them int 
* the Tide and immediately diſappeared. Theſe bid. 

« den Pit-falls were ſet very thick at the Entrance H 
«* the Bridge, ſo that Throngs of People no ſoone , 
broke through the Cloud, but many of them fell 1 
into them, They grew thinner towards the Middle, Wi | 
but multiplied "iS lay cloſer together towards the: 
End of the Arches that were intire. W- | 
* 
t. 
b 


There were indeed ſome Perſons, but their Num- | 
* ber was very ſmall, that continued a kind of hob. 
* ling March on the broken Arches, but fell throug| 
one after another, being quite tired and ſpent wii i. 
« ſo long a Walk. * 4 
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] paſſed ſome Time in the Contemplation of this 
wonderful Structure, and the great Variety of Objects 


ich it preſented. My Heart was filled with a deep 


Melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in 


N me midſt of Mirth and Jollity, and catching at every 


thing that ſtood by them to ſave themſelves. Some 


= were looking up towards the Heavens in a thought- 


ful Poſture, and in the midſt of a Speculation ſtumb- 


ed and fell out of Sight. Multitudes were very buſy 


in the Purſuit of Bubbles that glittered in their Eyes 
and danced before them; but often when they 
thought themſelves within the reach of them their 


9 | Footing failed and down they ſunk. In this Con- 


fuſion of Objects, I obſerved ſome with Scimetars 


in cheir Hands, and others with Urinals, who rat 
do and fro upon the Bridge, thruſting ſeveral Perſon 


on Trap-doors which did not ſeem to lie in their 
Way, and which they might have eſcaped had they 
not been thus forced upon them. 4d The 
© The Genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this me- 
lancholy Proſpe&, told me I had dwe)t long enough 
upon it: Take thine Eyes off the Bridge, ſaid he, and 


A ell me if thou yet ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not com- 


prehend. Upon looking up, What mean, faid I, thoſe 
great Flights of Birds that are perpetually hovering 
about the Bridge, and ſettling upon it from time to 
time? TI ſee Vultures, Harpies, Ravens, Cormorants, 


l among many other feathered Creatures ſeveral 
_ i: i:.ged Boys, that perch in great Numbers upon 


U:c 14:12 Arches, Theſe, ſaid the Genius, are Envy, : 


aa Superſtition, Neſpair, Love, with the like 


Cares and Paſſions that infeſt human Life. 5 
here fetched a deep Sigh, Alas, ſaid I, Man was 
made in vain! How is he given away to Miſery and 
Mortality! tortured in Life, and ſwallowed up in 
Death! The Genius being moved with Compaſſion 
towards me, bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a Proſpect. 


ob no more, ſaid he, on Man in the firſt Stage of 


nis Exiſtence; in his ſetting out for Eternity; but caſt 


* thine Eye on that thick Miſt into which the Tide 


bears the ſeveral Generations of Mortals that fall inte 
it. I directed mySight as I was ordered, and (Whether 
S C 4 or 


z 
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© or no the good Genius ſtrengthened it with any ſuper. Ml 
© natural Force, or diffipated Part of the Miſt that was 
© before too thick for the Eye to penetrate) I ſaw the 
Valley opening at the farther End, and ſpreading forth 
into an immenſe Ocean, that had a huge Rock off 
* Adamant running through the midſt of it, and divid. 
ing it into two equal Par:s, The Clouds R311 reſicl 
on one Half of it, infomuch that I could diſcover no- 
thing in it: But the other appeared to me a vali 
Ocean planted with innumerable Iflands, that were 
covered with Fruits and Flowers, and interwoven wit: 
* a thouſand little ſhining Seas that ran among them. 
© I could ſee Perſons dreſſed in glorious Habits with! 
* Garlands upon their Heads, paſſing among the Trees, 
© lving down by. the Sides of Fountains, or reſting on 
© Beds of Flowers; and could hear a confuſed Harmony il 
* of ſinging Birds, falling Waters, human Voices, ard 
* muſical Inftruments. Gladneſs grew in me upon theW 
* Difcovery of ſo delightful a Scene. I wifhed for the 
Wings of an Eagle, that I might fly away to thoſe - 
happy Seats; but the Genius told me there was no 
* Paflage tothEm, except through the Gates of Death 
© that I ſaw opening every Moment upon the Bridge. 
The Iſlands, ſaid he, that lie fo freſh and green befoief 
" © thee, and with which the whole Face of the Ocean 
© appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt ſce, are more in 
Number than the Sands on the Sea-ſhore ; there are 
© Myriads of Iſlands behind thoſe which thou here dil- 
* covereft, reaching farther than thine Eye, or even 
£ thine Imagination can extend itſelf. Theſe are thei 
* Manſions of good Men after Death, who according wil 
© the Degree and Kinds of Virtue in which they excel 
led, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral Iſlands, which 
* abound withPleaſures of different Kinds and Degrees, 
< ſuitable to the Reliſhes and Perfections of thoſe who 
© are ſettled in them; every Iſland is a Paradiſe accom- 
 < modated to its reſpective Inhabitants. Are not theſe, 
O Mirzab, Habitations worth contending for? Pod 
Life appear miſerable, that gives thee Opportunities 
of earning ſuch a Reward ? Is Death to be feared, 
„that will convey thee to ſo happy an Exiſtence! 
« Think not Man was made in vain, who has fuch aug 
| * Eter- 
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1. 2 Eternity reſerved for him. I gazed with inexpreſſible 
1 Pleaſure on theie happy Iſlands. At length, ſaid J, 
be me me now, I beſeech thee, the Secrets that lie hid 


1 ender thoſe dark Clouds which cover the Ocean on 
ol the other fide of the Rock of Adamant. The Genius 
d. making me no Anſwer, I turned about to addreſs my- 
1 fe 1f to him a ſecond time, but I found that he had left 
ne; I then turned again to the Viſion which I had 


0 MT b=<o ſo long contemplating ; but inſtead of the rolling 
ere Tide, the arched Bridge, and the happy Iflands, I ſaw 
ih nothing but the long hollow Valley of Bagdat; with 
m. Oxen, Sheep, and Camels grazing upon the Sides of it. 


i: The End of the firſt Vifion of Mirzah. © 
es, SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 159. 
On | 

ny « 

"i EXPENCES. 
; OME ludicrous Schoolmen have put the Caſe, that 


of: Ol if an Aſs were placed between two Bundles of Hay, 
no bhich affected his Senſes equally on each Side, and 
ach WE pted him in the very ſame Degree, whether it would 
m 5 poſſible for him to eat of either. They generally 
oel c termine this Queſtion to the Diſadvantage of the Aſs, 
en ho they ſay would ſtarve in the midſt of Plenty, as 


not having a ſingle Grain of Free- will to determine him 
are ore to the one than to the other. The Bundle of Hay 
mA Þ either Side ſtriking his Sight and Smell in the fame 
ven "2 Pportion, would keep him in a perpetual Suſpence, 
+. kke the two Magnets, which Travellers have told us, 


> ol re placed one of them in the Roof, and the other in 

he Floor of Mahomet's Burying-place at Mecca, and by 
nch hat means, ſay they, pull the Impoſtor's Iron Coſſin 
j ith ſuch an equal Attraction, that it hangs in the Air 
vo cen both of them. As for the Aſs's Behaviour in 
om. ach nice Cireumſtances, whether he would ſtarve ſooner 
ele Whan violate his Neutrality to the two Bundles of Hay, 
1... ſhall not preſume to determine ; but only take notice 
ities of the Conduct of our own Species in the ſame Perplex- 
red. ity. When a Man has a mind to venture his Money in 
ce Lottery, every Figure of it appears equally alluring, 
Wand as likely to ſucceed as any of its Fellows. They 


C5 h all 
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all of them have the ſame Pretenſions to Good-luck, : 
ſtand upon the ſame Foot of Competition, and no man. 
ner of Reaſon can be given why a Man ſhould prefer 
one to the other before the Lottery is drawn. In this 
Caſe therefore Caprice very often acts in the Place of 
Reaſon, and forms to itſelf ſome groundleſs imaginary 4 . 
Motive, where real and ſubſtantial ones are wanting. I F 
know a well-meaning Man that is very well pleafed to 
rt{k his Good-fortune upon the Number 1711, becauſe} 
it is the Year of our Lord. I am acquainted with a 
Tacker that would give a good deal for the Number 
134. On the contrary, I have been told of a certain 
zealous Diſſenter, who being a great Enemy to Popery, 
and believing that bad Men are the moſt fortunate in 
this World, will lay two to one on the Number 666 
againſt any other Number, becauſe, ſays he, it is the 
Number of the Beaſt. Several would prefer the Number 
12000 before any other, as it is the Number of the 
Pounds in the great Prize. In ſhort, ſome are pleaſcd i 
to find their own Age in their Number; ſome that they | 
have got a Number which makes a pretty Appearance 1 
in the Cyphers; and others, becauſe it is the ſame Wl 
Number that ſucceeded in the laſt Lottery. Each of 
theſe, upon no other Grounds, thinks he ſtands faireſt n 
for the great Lot, and that he is poſſeſſed of what Wl 
may not be improperly called the Ge/den Number. 1 
Theſe Principles of Election are. the Paſtimes and i 
Extravagancies of Human Reaſon, which is of fo buly 
a Nature, that it will be exerting itſelf in the meanci Wl 
Frifles, and working even when it wants Materials. 
The wiſeſt of Men are ſometimes acted by ſuch unac. 
countable Motives, as the Life of the Fool and the Su- 
| Perſtitious is guided by nothing elle, 

I am ſurpriſed that none of the Fortune-tellers, or, 
as the French call them, the Diſeurs de bonne Avanturte, il 
who publiſh their Bills in every Quarter of the Town, 
have not turned our Lotteries to their Advantage 
Did any of them ſet up for a Caſter of fortunate Fi. 

gures, what might he not get by his pretended Dit: 
coveries and Predictions ? ö | 
I remember among the Advertiſements in the P.. 


Bey of September the 27th, I was ſurpriſed to fee the 
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I Ticket No 132 in the Lottery now drawing; which 


=. 
"Y Arr" Mg that I have not only poſſeſſed the Lot, but 


| | gaudy, .T ſhould be very 
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, is to give Notice, That Ten Shillings over and 
Lv: be Market-Price, will be given for the Ticket in the 
5000001. Lottery, No 132, by Nath, Cliff at zhe Bible 
1d three Crowns in Cheap/ide. 
S This Advertiſement has given great Matter of Spe- 
Wulation to Coffee-Houſe Theorifts, Mr, Cl;f*s Prin- 
ples and Converſation have been canvaſſed upon this 
WD ccaſion, and various Conjectures made why he ſhoald 
us ſet his Heart upon No 132. I have examined all 


ee Powers in thoſe Numbers, broken them into Frac- 
ons, extracted the Square and Cube Root, divided and 


Pultiplied them all Ways, but could not arrive at the 
ecret till about three Days ago, when J received the 


= lowing Letter from an unknown Hand, by which 


find that Mr. Nathaniel Clif is only the Agent, and 
Wot the Principal in this Advertiſement. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Am the Perſon that lately advertiſed I would give. 
ten Shillings more than the current Price for the 


is a Secret I have communicated to ſome Friends, 
who rally me inceſſantly upon that Account. You 


3 W muſt know I have but one Ticket, for which Reaſon, 
= and a certain Dream I have lately had more than 
once, I was reſolved it ſhould be the Number I moſt 


approved. I am fo poſitive I have pitched upon the 
great Lot, that I could almoſt lay all I am worth of 
Viſions are ſo frequent and ſtrong upon this 


diſpoſed of the Money which in all Probability it 


will fell for. This Morning, in particular, I fet up 


WT: Equipage which I look upon to be the 
the Town; the iveries are very rich, 


aieſt in 
ut not 


glad to ſee a Speculation 
or two upon Lottery Subjects, in which you would 


WT oblige all People concerned, and in particular 
Your moft humble Servant, 
George Goſling, 
| E 2 . F. 
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. S. Dear Spec, if I get the 12000 Pound, ! 
© will make thee a handſome Preſent.” 


and thanked him for his intended Kindneſs, I ſhall for 


After having wiſhed my Correſpondent good Luck, E 3 


A 


this time diſmiſs the Subject of the Lottery, and only 


obſerve, that the pron Part of Mankind are in ſome | 


Degree guilty o 


my Friend Gefling's Extravagance, | 
We are apt to rely upon future Proſpects, and become 
really expenſive while we are only rich in Poſſibility. 


We live ap to our Expectations, not to our Poſſeſſions, 


and make a Figure proportionable to what we may be, 
not what we are, We out- run our preſent Income, as 
not doubting to diſburſe ourſelves out of the Profits of 
ſome future Place, Project, or Reverſion that we have in 


view. It is through this Temper of Mind, which is ſo 


common among us, that we ſee Tradeſmen break, who 


have met with no Mis fortunes in their Buſineſs ; and ; 
Men of Eſtates reduced to Poverty, who have never ſuf- 


fered from Loſſes or Repairs, Tenants, Taxes, or Law- i 


ſuits, In ſhort, it is this fooliſh ſanguine Temper, this 
depending upon contingent Futuritics, that occaſions 

Romantick Generoſity, Chimerical Grandeur, ſer ſeleſs i 
Oſtentation, and generally ends in Beggary and Ruin. 
The Man, who will live above his preſent Circum-fi 


ſtances, is in great Danger of living in a little time 


much beneath them, or, as the Ialian Proverb runs, 


The Man who lives by Hope will die by Hunger. 


- It ſhould be an indiſpenſable Rule in Life, to contrad 
our Deſires to our preſent Condition, and whatever may 
be our Expectations, to live within the Compaſs eff 
what we actually poſſeſs. It will be time enough toi 


enjoy an Eſtate when it comes into our Hands; but if 
we anticipate our good Fortune, we ſhall loſe the Plea 


ſure of it when it arrives, and may poſũbly never poſleſs 
. what we have ſo fooliſhly counted upon. L 
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EXERCISE. 


HER E is a Story in the Arabian Night's Taler, 
of a King, who had long languiſhed under an 11! 


Habit of Body, and had taken Abundance of Remedies 
do no purpoſe ; at length, ſays the Fable, a Phyſician 
= cured him by the following Method: He took a hol- 
low Ball of Wood, and filled it with ſeveral Drugs, after 


which he cloſed it up ſo artificially that _ appear- 
ed, he likewiſe took a Mall, and after having hollowed 


me Handle and that Part which ſtrikes the Ball, he in- 


cloſed in them ſeveral Drugs after the ſame manner as 
in the Ball itſelf; he then ordered the Sultan, who was 


his Patient, to exerciſe himſelf early in the Morning 
with theſe r/ghrly prepared Inſtruments, till ſuch Time 


as he ſhould ſweat. When, as the Story goes, the Vir- 


tie of the Medicaments perſpiring through the Wocd 


had ſo good an Influence on the Sultan's Conſtitution, 
that they cured him of an Iudiſpoſition which all the 
Compo ſitions he had taken inwardly had not been able 


do remove. This Eaſtern Allegory 1s finely contrived 


to ſhew us how beneficial Bodily Labour is to Health, 
and that Exerciſe is the moſt effectual Phyſic. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 195. 


FAIT ER. 


D ELIGION may be conſidered under two ge- 


neral Heads. The firſt comprehends what we 
are to believe, the other what we are to practiſe. By 
thoſe things which we are to believe, I mean whatever 
is revealed to us in the Holy Writings, and which wWe 
could not have obtained the Knowledge of by the 
Light of Nature; by the things which we are to 
practiſe, I mean all thoſe Duties to which we are di- 
rected by Reaſon or Natural Religion. The firft of 
theſe I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the Name of Faith, the 
ſecond by that of Morality, 1 * 
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If we look into the more ſerious Part of Mankind, 
we find many who lay ſo great a Streſs upon Faith. 
A that they neglect Morality ; and many who build ſo 
much upon Morality, that they do not pay a due Re- | 
gard to Faith. The perfect Man ſhould be defective ll 
in neither of theſe Particulars, as will be very evident. 
to thoſe who conſider the Benefits which ariſe from ü 
each of them, and which [ ſhall make the Subject of ⁵⁶ 
this Day's Paper. = ; 
Notwithſtanding this general Diviſion of Chriſtian WW : 
Duty into Morality and Faith, and that they have 
both their peculiar Excellencies, the firſt has the Pre- WY 
eminence in ſeveral Reſpects. | = 

Firſt, Becauſe the greateſt Part of Morality (as I 
have itated the Notion of it) is of a fixt Eternal Na-: 
ture, and will endure when Faith ſhall fail, and be 
loſt in Conviction. 

Secondly, Becauſe a Perſon may be qualified to do 
greater pood to Mankind, and become more beneficial 
to the World, by Morality without Faith, than by 
Faith without Morality. ; 2 

Thirdly, Becauſe Morality gives a greater Perfection 
to human Nature, by quieting the Mind, moderating Wl 
the Paſſions, and advancing the Happineſs of cvery il 
Man in his private Capacity. 1 
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Fourthly, Becauſe the Rule of Morality is much more WW 1 
certain than that of Faith, all the Civilized Nations of a |} 
the World agreeing in the great Points of Morality, | 
as much as they differ in thoſe of Faith. . 

Nfibhy, Becauſe Infidelity is not of ſo malignant a WW 
Nature as Immorality ; or to put the ſame Reaſon in 
another Light, becauſe it is generally owned, there 
may be Salvation for a virtuous Infidel, (particularly WW : 
in the Caſe of Invincible Ignorance) but none for a. 
vicious Believer. ' © 4 a 1 

Sixthly, Becauſe Faith ſeems to draw its principal, N 
If not all its Excellency, from the Influence it has upon Wl 7 
Morali:y; as we ſhall ſee more at large, if we con- ſe 
ſider wherein conſiſts the Excellency of Faith, or the N 
Belief of Revealed po. gion and this I think is, | 
Fir, In explaining and carrying to greater Heights, m 


ſeveral Points of Morality. 
0 Secen 4455 
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| Secondly, In furniſhing new and ſtronger Motives 
to enforce the Practice of Morality. | | 
| J = 7 hirdly, In giving us more amiable Ideas of the Su- 
MH preme Being, more endearing Notions of one another, 
aud a truer State of ourſelves, both in regard to the 
Grandeur and Vileneſs of our Natures. 
| HS Fourthly, By ſhewing us the Blackneſs and Defor- 


11 mity of Vice, which in the Chriſtian Syſtem is ſo 
very great, that he who is poſſeſſed of all Perfection 
and the Sovereign Judge of it, is repreſented by ſeve- 
ral of our Divines as hating Sin to the ſame Degree 
chat he loves the Sacred Perſon who was made the: 
& Propitiation of it. . . 
1131 Fifibly, In being the ordinary and preſcribed Me- 
chod of making Morality effectual to Salvation. 
ec nt have only touched on theſe ſeveral Heads, which 
every one who is converſant in Diſcourſes of this Na- 
o tore will eaſily enlarge upon in his own Thoughts, 


1 and draw Concluſions from them which may be uſeful 
sd him in the Conduct of his Life. One I am ſure is 

ſo obvious, that he cannot miſs it, namely, that a 
n Man cannot be perfect in his Scheme of Morality, 
3 WT who does not ſtrengthen and ſupport it with that of 
„te Chriſtian Faith. 5 

iN Beſides this, I ſhall lay down two or three other 


re Maxims which I think we may deduce from what has 

of veen ſaid, - | 

„ Fi,, That we ſhould be particularly cautious of 
making any thing an Article of Faith, which does 

a not contribute to the Confirmation or Improvement 

in of Morality. | > 

re Secondly, That no Article of Faith can be true and 

1; authentic, which weakens or ſubverts the practical Part 


a of Religion, or what I have hitherto called Morality. 
ix Thirdly, That the greateſt Friend of Morality, or: 
al, Natural Religion, cannot poſſibly ' apprehend any 
on Danger from embracing Chriſtianity, as it is pre- 
n- Wy ſerved pure and uncorrupt in the Doctrines of our 
he National Church. | = 
There is likewiſe another Maxim which I think 
ts, may be drawn from the foregoing Conſiderations, 
2 which 
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which is this, that we ſhould, in all dubious Points, 
conſider any ill Conſequences that may ariſe from 
them, ſuppoſing they ſhould be erroneous, before we 
give up our Aſſent to them. t 

For Example, in that — Point of perſecuting 


Men for Conſcience Sake, beſides the imbittering their 


Minds with Hatred, Indignation, and all the Vehe- 
mence of Reſentment, and inſnaring them to profeſs 
what they do not believe; we cut them off from the 
Pleaſures and Advantages of Society, afflict their Bo- 
dies, diſtreſs their Fortunes, hurt their Reputations, 
ruin their Families, make their Lives painful, or put 
an End to them. Sure when I ſee ſuch dreadful Con- 
ſequences — — a Principle, I would be as fully 
convinced of the Truth of it, as of a Mathematical 
Demonſtration, before I would venture to a& upon 
it, or make it a Part of my Religion. 
In this Caſe the Injury done our Neighbour is plain 
and evident; the Principle that puts us upon doing it, 
of a dubious and diſputable Nature. Morality ſeems 
highly violated by the one, and whether or no a Zeal 
for what a Man thinks the true Syſtem of Faith may 
juſtify it, is very uncertain. I cannot but think, if our 
Religion produces Charity as well as Zeal, it will not 
be for ſhewing itſelf by ſuch cruel Inſtances. But to 
conclude with the Words of an excellent Author, V: 


have juſt enough Religion to make us hate, but not enough 
to make us love one another. © 70 C 


— 


- 


* 


WI Honeycoms was complaining to me Yeſ- 
- terday, that the Converſation of the Town is ſo 
altered of late Years, that a fin: Gentleman is at a loſs 


for Matter to ftart Diſcourſe, as well as unable to fall in 
with the Talk he. generally meets with. WiLL takes 
Notice, that there is now an Evil under the Sun which 
he ſuppoſes to be entirely new, becauſe not mentioned 
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hy any Satyriſt or Moraliſt in any Age: Men, ſaid he, 
grow Knaves ſooner than they ever did ſincs the Crea- 
don of the World before. If you read the Tragedies 


of 
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„eue 1a6 Age, you find the artful Men, and Perſons 
! WS Intrigue, are advanced very far in Vears, and beyond 
ne Pleaſures and Sallies of Youth ; but now WII I. 


dbſerves that the Young have taken in the Vices of the 
; cc, and you ſhall have a Man of Five and Twenty 
" rafty, falſe, and intriguing, not aſhamed toover-reach, 
p ozen, and beguile. My Friend adds, that till about 
oe latter end of King Charles's Reign, there was not a 
: Raſcal of any Eminence under Forty : In the Places of 
X Reſort for Converſation, you now hear nothing but 


bat relates to the improving Men's Fortunes, without 
© egard to the Methods toward it. This is fo faſhion- 


6 able, that young Men form themſelves upon a certain 
y eeglec of every thing that is candid, fimple, and wor- 
| thy of true Eſteem ; and affect being yet worſe than 
n they are, by acknowledging in their general Turn of 

Mind and Diſcourſe that they have not any remaining 
n Value for true Honour and Honeſty; preferring the 
, MEC:ipacity of _ artful to gain their Ends, to the Me- 
$ it of deſpiſing thoſe Ends when they come in Compe- 
il WMtition with their Honeſty. All this is due to the very 
y Willy Pride that generally prevails, of being valued for 
Ir he Ability of carrying their Point; in a Word, from 
t he Opinion that ſhallow and unexperienced People 
o Heentertain of the ſhort-lived\Force of Cunning. But I 
'e hall, before I enter upon the various Faces whichFol“ 
s. covered with Artifice, puts on to-impoſe upon the 
C rnchinking, produce a great Authority for aſſerting, 


) bat nothing but Truth and Ingenuity has any laſting 
good Effect, even upon a Man's Fortune and Intereſt. 
= © Truth and Reality have all the Advantages of 
Appearance, and many more. If the Shew of 
any thing, be good for any thing, I am ſure 


ſo WT Sincerity is betterg For why does any Man diffem- 
ſs ble, or ſeem to be that which he is not, but becauſe 
in he thinks it good to have ſuch a Quality as he pre- 
es ( tends to? for to counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put 
h on the Appearance of ſome real Excellency. Now 
d the beſt way in the World for a Man to ſeem to be 
e, any thing, is really to be what he would'feem to be. 
a- Beſides Mat it is many times as troubleſome to make 


es Wl £00d the Pretence of a good Quality as to have it? 
| , and 
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and if a Man have it not, it is ten to one but he il 
diſcovered to want it, and then all his Pains and La. 
bour to ſeem to have it is loſt. There is ſomething il 
unnatural in Painting, which a ſkilful Eye will eaſily al 
diſcern from native Beauty and Complexion, i 
It is hard to perſonate and act a Part long; for 

where Truth is not at the bottom, Nature will alway; 
be endeavouring to return, and will peep out and be- 
tray herſelf one time or other. Therefore if any Man 6 
* think it convenient to ſcem good, let him be fo in 
* deed, and then his Goodneſs will appear to every bo. 
* dy's Satisfaction; ſo that upon all Accounts Sincerity WF 


« 
s 
* 15 true Wiſdom. Particularly as to the Affairs of th ne 
* World, Integrity hath many Advantages over all the © A 
* fine and artificial Ways of Diflimulation and Deceit; 
it is much the plainer and eaſier, much the ſafer and 
more ſecure way of dealing in the World; it has le's 
aof Trouble and Difficulty, of Entanglement and Per- 
< plexity, of Danger and Hazard in it; it is the ſhorteſt Wil 
* and neareſt way to our End, carrying us thither ina 
* ſtraight line, and will hold out and laſt longeſt. The 
Arts of Deceit and Cunning do continually grow Wl 
*. weaker and leſs effeQual and Erviceable to them that ll 
* uſe them; whereas Integrity gains Strength by uſe, 
* and the more and longer any Man practiſeth it, the 
greater Service it does him, by confirming his Repu- i 
tation, and encouraging thoſe with whom he has to 
do, to repoſe the greateſt Truſt and Confidence in 
* him, which is an unſpeakable: Advantage in the Wil 
* Buſineſs and Affairs of Life. = 
* Truth is always confiſtent with itſelf, and needs 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at Hand, 
and fits upon our Lips, and is ready to drop out 
before we are aware; whereas Lye is troubleſome, 
and ſets a Man's Invention upon the rack, and one 
Trick needs a great many more to make it good. It 
is like building upon a falſe Foundation, which 
continually ſtands in need of Props to ſhore it up, 
and proves at laſt more chargeable, than to have 
raiſed, a ſubſtantial Building at firſt upon a true and 
ſolid Foundation; for Sincerity is firm aud ſubſtan - 
tial, and there is uothing hollow and unſound in © 
an 
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and becauſe it is plain and open, fears no Diſcovery ; 
of which the Crafty Man is always in danger, and 
when he thinks he walks in the dark, all his Pre- 
tences are ſo tranſparent that he that runs may read 
them; he is the laſt Man that finds himſelf to be found 
out, and whilſt he takes it for granted that he makes 
Fools of others, he renders himſelf ridiculous. 
Add to all this, that Sincerity is the moſt compen- 
dious Wiſdom, and an excellent Inſtrument for the 
ſpeedy Diſpatch of Buſineſs ; it creates Confidence in 
thoſe we have to deal with, ſaves the Labour of many 
Enquiries, and brings things to an Iſſue in fewWords: 
It is like travelling in a you beaten Road, which 
commonly brings a Man ſooner to his Journey's End 
than Bye-ways, in which Men often loſe themſelves, 
In a word, whatſoever Conveniences may be thought 
to be in Falſhood and Diflimulation, it is ſoon over; 
but the Inconvenience of it is perpetual, hecauſe it 
brings a Man under. an everlaſting Jealouſy and Suſ- 
picion, ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks 
Truth, nor traſted perhaps when he means honeſtly. 
When a Man has once forfeited the Reputation of 
his Integrity, he is ſet faſt, and nothing will then 
ſerve his turn, neither Truth nor Fal ſhood. 

* And I have often thought, that God hath in h's 
great Wiſdom hid from Men of falſe and diſhoneſt 


| W Minds the wonderful Advantages of Truth and Inte- 


prity to the Proſperity even of our worldly Affairs; 
thefe Men are fo blinded by their Covetouſneſs and 
Ambition, that they cannot look beyond a preſent 


Advantage, nor forbear to ſeize upon it, tho' by Ways 


never ſo indirect; they cannot ſee ſo far as to the re- 
moteſt Conſequences of a ſteady Integrity, and the vaſt 
Benefit and Advantages which it will bring a Man at 
laſt. Were but this ſort of Men wiſe, and clear- ſighted 
enough to diſcern this, they would be honeſt out of 
very Knavery, not out of any Love to Honeſty and 
Virtue, but with a crafty Deſign to promote and ad- 
vance more effeQually their own Intereſts; and there- 
fore the Juſtice of the Divine Providence hath hid 
this trueſt Point of Witdom from their Eyes, that 
bad Men might not be upon equal Terms with the 

| © Juſt 
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_ © Juſt and Upright, and ſerve their own wicked De 
* fipns by honeſt and lawful Means. 1 
© Indeed, if a Man were only to deal in the World 
fora Day, and ſhould never have occaſion to con] 
verſe more with Mankind, never more need the: 
good Opinion or good Word, it were then no greu 
Matter (ſpeaking as to the Concernments of thi 
World) if a Man ſpent his Reputation all at once, 
and ventured it at one Throw: But if he be to con- 


F 


tinue in the World and would have the Advantage o 


* « 
1 7 


= 


Converſation whilſt he is in it, let him make uſe of 
Truth and Sincerity in all his Words and Actions 
for nothing but this will laſt and hold out to the end 
all other Arts will fail, but Truth and Integrity will 
carry a Man through and bear him out to the laſt,” iſ 
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Pike Soul, confidered abſtractedly from its Paſ. i 
fions, is of a remiſs and ſedentary Nature, flow 
in its Reſolves, and languiſhing in its Executions, The WW. 
Uſe therefore of the Paſſions is to ſtir it up, and to 
put it upon Action, to awaken the Underſtanding, to 
enforce the Will, and to make the whole Man more 
vigorous and attentive in the Proſecution of his De. 
figns. As this is the End of the Paſſions in general, ſo 
it is particularly of Ambition, which puſhes the Soul 
to ſuch Actions as are apt to N lonour and Re-. 
— * to the Actor. But if we carry our Reflections 
igher, we may diſcover farther Ends of Providence 
In implanting this Paſſion in Mankind. | 1 
It was neceſſary for the World, that Arts ſhould be 
mvented and improved, Books written and tranſmitted 
to Poſterity, Nations conquered and civilized : Now i 
fince the proper and genuine Motives to theſe and the 
like great Actions, would only influence virtuous 
Minds ; there would be but ſmall Improvements in 
the World, were there not ſome common Principle of 
Action working equally with all Men. And ſuch a 
Principle is Ambition or a Deſire of Fame, by which 
, great 
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1 1 Kr Endowments are not ſuffered to lie idle and uſe- 
6 to the Publick, and many vicious Men, over- 


:ched, as it were, and engaged contrary to their 


| coral Inclinations in a glorious and laudable Courſe 


Action. For we may farther obſerve, that Men of 


ee greateſt Abilities are moſt fired with Ambition: 
"nd that on the contrary, mean and narrow Minds are 


e leaſt actuated by it; whether it be that a Man's 


Wc nc of his own Incapacities makes him deſpair of 
oming at Fame, or that he has not enough Range of 


Thought to look out for any Good which does not 


4 Wore immed ately relate to his Intereſt or Convenience, 
r that Providence, in the very Frame of his Soul, 
na ould not ſubject him to ſuch a Paſſion as would be 


cles to the World, and a Torment to himſelf. 


Were not this Defire of Fame very ſtrong, the Diffi - 
ulty of obtaining it, and the Danger of loſing it 
hen obtained, would be ſufficient to deter a Man 


rom ſo vain a Purſuit. 


How few are there who are furniſhed with Abilities 


Nafficient to recommend their Actions to the Admira- 
oon of the World, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
e reſt of Mankind? Providence for the moſt part 
Nets us upon a Level, and obſerves a kind of Propor- 
oon in its Diſpenſations towards us, If it renders us 
eerfed in one Accompliſhment, it generally leaves us 
efective in another, and ſeems careful rather of pre- 


erreing every Perſon from being mean and deficient in 


is Qualifications, than of making any fingle one emi- 
ent or extraordinary. N 


And among thoſe who are the moſt richly endowed 


Dy Nature, and accompliſhed by their own Induſtry, 


ow few are there whoſe Virtues are not obſcured: by 


1 che Ignorance, Prejudice or Envy of their Beholders ? 


© Some Men cannot diſcern between a noble and a mean 


Action. Others are apt to attribute them to ſome falſe 
End or Intention: and others purpoſely miſrepreſent 


er put a wrong Interpretation on them. 


But the more to enforce this Conſideration, we may 


by obſerve, that thoſe are generally moſt unſucceſsful in 


their Purſuit after Fame, who are moſt deſirous of ob- 
N * 1. "Io Ws. l 95 tain- 
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- taining it. It is Sal/u/?'s Remark upon Caro, that the 
leſs he coveted Glory the more he acquired it. f 
Mien take an ill - natured Pleaſure in croſſing our In. 
clinations, and diſappointing us in what our Hearts ae 
moſt ſet upon. When therefore they have diſcoverei 
the paſſionate Deſire of Fame in the Ambitious Man il 
(as no Temper of Mind is more apt to ſhew itſelf) they nl 
become ſparing and reſerved in their Commendation; 
they envy him the Satisfaction of an Applauſe, and 
look on their Praiſes rather as a Kindneſs done to hu 
Perſon, than as a Tribute paid to his Merit. Other 
who are free from this natural Perverſeneſs of Temper Wb! 
grow wary in their Praiſes of one, who ſets too great 
a Value on them, leſt they ſhould raiſe him too high ll 
in his own Imagination, and by conſequence remove 
him to a greater Diſtance from themſelves. 4 
But farther, this Defire of Fame naturally betrays the 
ambitious Man into ſuch Indecencies as are a leflenine 
to his Reputation. He is ſtill afraid leſt any of hi 
Actions ſhould be thrown away in private, left his De- 
ferts ſhould be concealed from the Notice of the World, 
or receive any Diſadvantage from the Reports which 
others make of them. This often ſets him on empty 
Boaſts and Oftentations of himſelf, and betrays him into 
vain fantaftical Recitals of his own Performances: Hi: 
| Diſcourſe generally leans one Way, and, whatever is the i 
Subject of it, tends obliquely either to the detractinę i 
from others, or to the extolling of himſelf, Vanity iſ 
the natural Weakneſs of an ambitious Man, which 
expoſes him to the ſecret Scorn and Deriſion of thoſe Pt 
he converſes with, and ruins the Character he is ſo in- e 
duftrious to advance by it. For cho' his Actions arc WP 
never ſo glorious, they loſe their Luſtre when they arc en 
drawn at large, and ſet to ſhow by his own Hand; ap: 
and as the World is more apt to find fault than to 
commend, the Boaſt will probably be cenſured, when in 
the great Action that occaſioned at is forgotten. 
Beſides, this very Deſire of Fame is looked on as 2 WP 
'Meanneſs and Imperfection / in the greateſt Character. 
A ſolid and ſubſtantial Greatneſs of Soul looks down 
with a generous Neglect on the Cenſures.andApplauſcs 
of the Multitude, and places a Man beyond — re. 
ö | oule 
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0 Woiſe and Strife of Tengues. Accordingly we find in 


ſolves a ſecret Awe and Veneration for the Character 


one who moves above us in a regular and illuſtrious 
orſe of Virtue, without any regard to our good or ill 
Ppinions of him, to our Reproaches or Commenda- 


ns. As on the contrary it is uſual for us, when we 


old take off from the Fame and Reputation of an 
aion, to aſcribe it to Vain-Glory, and a Defire of 
ne in the Actor, Nor is this common judgment and 
pinion of Mankind ill founced: for certainly it de- 


dtes no great Braveryof Mind to be worked up toany 


] ble Action by f ſelfiſh a Motive, and to do that out 
= a Dcfire of Fame, which we could not be prompted 


by a diſintereſted Love to Mankind, or by a gene- 


1 Wu: Paſſion for the wy of him that made us. 


Thus is Fame a thing difficult to be obtained by all, 
it particularly by thoſe who thirſt after it, ſince moſt 
en have ſo much either of Ill- nature, or of Warineſs, 
not to gratify or ſooth the Vanity of the Ambitious 
an, and fince this very Thirſt — Fame naturally 
trays him into ſuch Indecencies as are a leſſening to 
s Reputation, and is itſelf looked: upon as a Weak- 
ſs in the greateſt Characters. ü 
In the next place, Fame is eaſily loſt, and as difficult 
be preſerved as it was at firſt to be acquired. But 


is I ſhall make the Sahject of a following Paper. C 
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here are many paſſious and Tempers of Mind which 
turally diſpoſe us. to depreſs and vilify the Merit of 
e riſing in the Eſterm af Mankind. All thoſe who. 


ade their Entrance into the World with the ſame Ad- 
Intages, and were once looked on as his Equals, are 
nd; 


pt to think the Fame of his Merits a Reſlection on their 
n Indeſerts; and will therefore take care to reproach 
im with the Scandal of ſome paſt Action, or derogate 
om the Worth of the preſent, that they may ſtill keep 


m on the ſame Level with themſelves. The like 


ind of Conſideration often ſtirs ap the Envy of ſuch as 


ere once his Superiors, who think it a Detraction from 


ieir Merit to ſee another get ground upon them and 
rertake them in the Purſuits of Glory; and will there- 


fore 
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forè endeavour to fink his Reputation, that they mM 
the better preſerve their own. Thoſe who were ond 
his _— envy and defame him, becauſe they now {| 

him their Superior; and thoſe who were once his Su. 

periors, becauſe they look upon him as their Equal, 

*- But farther, a Man, whoſe extraordinary Reputation 
thus lifts him up to the Notice and Obſervation of Man | 
kind, draws a Multitude of Eyes upon him that will 

narrowly inſpe& . Part of him, conſider him nice 
in all Views, and not be a little pleaſed when they bac 
taken him in the worſt and moſt diſadvantageous Lich —_ ' 
There are many who find a Pleaſure in contradiQinlfi 
the common Reports of Fame, and in ſpreading abro:ai 
the Weakneſſes of an exalted Character. They pub!iuiW: 
their ill- natured Diſcoveries with a ſecret Pride, and 2p 
plaud themſelves for the Singularity of their Judg men 
which has ſearched deeper than others, detected wb 
the reſt of the World have overlooked, and found 1 
Flaw in what the Generality of Mankind admire ! 
Others there are who proclaim the Errors and In firni a 
ties of a great Man with an inward Satisfaction an 
Complacency, if they diſcover none of the like Erro 
and Infirmities in themſelves ; for while they are ei 
poſing another's Weakneſles, they are tacitiyaiming ili 
their own Commendations, who are not ſubje& to ti 
like Infirmities, and are apt to be tranſported with Wi 
ſecret kind of Vanity to ſee themſelves ſuperior in ſoni 
reſpeQts to one of a ſublime and celebrated Reputation 
Nay, it very often happens, that none aremoreinduſtl 
ous in publiſhing the Blemi ſhes of an extraordinary 
putation, than ſuch as tie open to the ſame Cenſures ii 
their on Characters, as either hoping u excuſe the 
own Defects by the Authority of ſo high an Examp! 
or raiſins am imaginary Applauſe to themſelves for u 
ſembling a Perſon of an exalted Reputation, though 


18 


the hlameable Parts of his Character. If all theſe ſect < 
Springs of Detraction fail, yet very often a vain Oſter g 
tation of Wit ſets a Man on attacking an eſtabliſe ns 
Name, and ſacrificing it to the Mirth and Laughter d 
thoſe about him. A Satire or a Libel on one of t= 
common Stamp, never meets with that Reception unti 
Approbation among its Readers, as what is _ a ea 
walk eriol 01 
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eon whoſe Merit places him upon an Eminence, 
(gives him a more conſpicuous Figure among Men. 
1 hether it be that we think it news greater Art to 
WF poſe and turn to Ridicule a Man whoſe Character 
ms ſo improper a Subject for it, or that we are 
leaſed, by ſome implicit kind of. Revenge, to ſee 
m taken down and humbled in his Reputation, and 
ſome meaſure reduced to our own Rank, 'who had 
ar raiſed himſelf above us in the Reports and Opi- 
ons of Mankind. _} JEET 
11 Thus we ſee how many dark and intricate Motives 
ere are to Detraction and Defamation, and how many 
ccious Spies are ſearching into the Actions of a great 
aa, who is not always the beſt prepared for ſo narrow 
= Inſpection. For we may generally obſerve, that our 
= niration of a famous Man leſſens upon our nearer 
Sq uaintance with him; and that we ſeldom hear the 
+ {cription of a celebrated Perſon, without a Catalogue 
on ſome notorious Weakneſſes and Infirmities. The 


mi aſon may be, becauſe any little Slip is more conſpi- 
an ous and obſervable in his Conduct than in another's, 
ro it is not of a piece with the reſt of his Character, or 


aaſe it is impoſſible for a Man at the ſame time to 
attentive to the more important Part of his Life, and 
reep a watchful Eye over all the inconſiderable Cir- 
ſtances of his Behaviour and Converſation ; or be- 
Wc, as we have before obſerved, the ſame Temper of 
ond which inclines us to a Defire of Fame, natu- 
_ betrays us into ſuch Slips and Unwarineſſes as 
not incident to Men of a contrary Diſpoſition. 
Aſter all it muſt be confeſſed, that a noble and tri- 
pant Mer't often breaks through and diſſipates 
2 le little Spots and Sullies in its Reputation; but if 
=_: miſtaken Purſuit after Fame, or through human 
i rmity, any falſe Step be made in the more momen- 
s Concerns of Life, the whole Scheme of ambitious 
igns is broken and diſa pointed. The ſmaller 
ins and -Blemiſhes ma le away and diſap 
att che Brightneſs that ſurrounds them; but Blot 
deeper Nature caſts. a Shade on all the other 
Wutics, and darkens the whole Character. How 
alt therefore is it to preſerve a great Name, when 
91. II. D : he 
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he that has acquired it is ſo obnoxious to ſuch lit 
Weakneſſes and Infirmities as are no ſmall Diminutiu 0 
to it when diſcovered, eſpecially when they are ſo in 
duftriouſly proclaimed, and aggravated by ſuch «i 
were once his Superiors or Equals ; by ſuch as wou 
ſet to ſhow their Judgment or their Wit, and 0% 
fuch as are guilty or innocent of the ſame Slips v8 
Miſconducts in their own Behaviour? 8 
But were there none of theſe Diſpoſitions in others li 
cenſure a famous Man, nor any ſuch Miſcarriages i 
himſelf, yet would he meet with no ſmall Trouble i 
keeping up his Reputation in all its Height and Spler 
dor. There muſt be always a noble Train of Action 
to preſerve his Fame in Life and Motion. For when 
is once at a Stand, it naturally flags and languiſhe 
Admirationisa very ſhort-lived Paſſion, that immediai 
by decays upon growing familiar with its Object, uni 
it be ſtill fed with freſh Diſcoveries, and kept alive, 
a new perpetual Sucee ſſion of Miracles riſing up to i 
View. And even the greateſt Actions of a celebrau i 
Perſon —— under — — that hower r 
ſurpriſing and extraordinary they ma; they are 
more than what are expected from him ; — 7 
contrary, if they fall any thing below the Opinion . 
is conceived of him, tho? they might raiſe the Re. 
tation of another, they are a Dimination to bis. ic 
One would think there ſhould be ſomething wonde : 
fully — the Poſſeſſion of Fame, that, notwii r 
ſtanding all theſe mortifying Conſiderations, can enge: 
a Man in ſo deſperate a Purſuit; and yet if we con1a v 
the little Happmneſs that attends a great Character, Me 
the Multitude of 1 which the Deſire oc: 
ſubjefts an ambitious Mind; ene would be ſtill the 1 9 Ini 
ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many reſtleſs Candidates for Glo: 
Ambition raiſes a ſecret Tumult in the Saul, iti 
flames the Mind, and puts it into a violent Hur 
Thought: It is ſtill reaching after an empty.imagin 
Good, that has not in it the Power to abate or at 
it. Moſt other Things we long for can allay che ( 
ings of their proper Senſe, and for a while ſet the the 
petite at reſt: But Fame id a Good ſo wholly foreigi - 
our Natures, that we have no Faculty in the Soul adi io 


( 
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3 WH to it, nor any Organ in the Body to reliſh it; an 
ID bje& of Deſire —_— out of the Poſſibihty of Fruition. 
2A 


1 may indeed fill the Mind for a while with a giddy 
ad of Pleaſure, but it is ſach a Pleaſure as makes 2 
WJ an reſtleſs and uneaſy under it; and which does not fo 
ach ſatisfy the preſent Thirſt, as it excites freſh De- 
es, and ſets the Soul on new Enterpriſes. For how 

4 w ambitious Men are there, who have got as much 
z me as they deſired, and whoſe Thirſt after it has not 


en as eager in the very Height of their Reputation, 
= it was before they became known and eminent among 
cn ? There is not any Circumſtance in Cz/ar's Cha- 
aer which gives me a greater Idea of him, "than a 
ing which Cicero tells us he frequently made uſe of 
private Converſation, That he was ſatigſeu with his 
1a Liſt and Fame, Se /atis wel ad Naturam, wel ad 
nl ram wixi/e. Many indeed have given over their 
ve rſuits after Fame, but that has proceeded either from 
to i Diſappointments they have met in it, or from 
rau ir Experience of the little Pleaſure which attends it, 
wen from the better Informations or natural Coldneſs 
ure Old Age; but ſeldom from a full Satisfaction and 
n uieſcence in their preſent Enjoyments of it. 
n Nor is Fame only unſatisfying in itſelf, but the De- 
Rey of it lays us open to many accidental Troubles 
och thoſe are free from who have no ſuch a tender 
ond ard for it. How often is the ambitious Man eaſt 
twißß en and diſappointed, if he receives no Praiſe where 
ex pefted it ?- Nay, how often is he mortified with 
very Praiſes he receives, if they do not rife ſo high 

e thinks they ought, which they ſeldom do unleſs 

I cacd by Flattery, fince few Men have ſo good an 
inion of us as we have of ourſelves ? But if the 
tous Man can be ſo much grieved even with 
ii ice itſelf, how will he be able to bear up under 
"dal and Defamation ? For the ſame Temper of 
id which makes him defire Fame, makes him hate 
Proach. If he can be tranſported with the extraor- 
ary Praiſes of Men, he will be as much dejected 
heir Cenſures. How little therefore is the Happi- 
of an ambitious Man, who gives every one a Do- 
ion over it, who W ſubjects himſelf to the good 
| 2 or 
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or ill Speeches of others, and puts it in the Power of 
every malicious Tongue to throw him into a Fit of 
Melancholy, and deſtroy his natural Reit and Repoſe | 
of Mind? Eſpecially when we conſider that the World | 
is more apt to cenſure than applaud, and himſelf 
fuller of ImperfeQions than Virtues. | 
We may farther obſerve, that ſuch a Man will be 

more grieved for the Loſs of Fame, than he could have 
been pleaſed with the Enjoyment of it. For tho? the 
Preſence of this imaginary Good cannot make us hap- 
Py the Abſence of it may make us miſerable: Becauſe 
in the Enjoyment of an Object we only find that Share 
of Pleaſure which it is capable of giving us, but in 
the Loſs of it we do not proportion our Grief to the 
real Value it bears, but to the Value our Fancies and 

Imaginations ſet upon it. 
So incenfiderable is the Satis faction that Fame bring: 
along with it, and ſo great the Diſquietudes, to which 
it makes us liable. The Deſire of it ſtirs up very uneaſy WM 1 
Motions in the Mind, and is rather inflamed than ſatis- ; 
fied by the Preſence of the Thing deſired, The Enjoy - 
ment of it brings but very little Pleaſure, tho? the Lois WM 
or Want of it be very ſenſible and afflicting; and i © 
even this little Happineſs is ſo very precarious, that * 
it wholly depends on the Will of others. We are not 

only tortured by the Reproaches which are offered us, 1 
but are diſappointed by the Silence of Men when it u F 
unexpected; and humbled even by their Praiſes. ( b 
5 | SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 256. 5 


That I might not loſe myſelf 1 a Subject of , 
great Extent as that of Fame, I have treated it ini 
particular Order and Method. I have firſt of all conf. 
dered the Reaſons why Providence may have implantel 
in our Mind ſuch a Principle of Action. I have in e © 
next Place ſhewn from many Confiderations, firſt, tha 
Fame is a thing difficult to be obtained, and eaſily lo 
Secondly, that it brings the ambitious Man very little 
Happineſs, but ſubjects him to much Uneafineſs and 
DiſlatisfaQion. I ſhall in the laſt Place ſhew, that i 
hinders us from obtaining an End which we have Abi 
lities to acquire, and which is accompanied with Tele 


— 
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7 of satisfaction. I need not tell my Reader, that I mean 
fo by this End that Happineſs which is reſerved for us in 
14 WY another World, which every one has Abilities to pro. 
elf cure, and which will bring along with it Fulnets of 
Joy and Pleaſures for evermore. | | 

be BY How the Purſuit after Fame may hinder ns in the 
ve Attainment of this great End, I ſhall leave the Reader 
he to collect from the three following Conſiderations. 

p- Firft, Becauſe the ſtrong Deſire of Fame breeds ſeve- 
uſe ral vicious Habits in the Mind. ; 

—— Secondly, Becauſe many of thoſe Actions, which are 


7 apt to procure Fame, are not in their Nature conducive 
the to this our ultimate Happineſs. 

Thirdly, Becauſe if we ſhould allow the ſame Actions 
to be the proper Inſtruments, both of acquiring Fame, 
and of procuring this Happineſs, they would never- 
theleſs fail in the Attainment of this laſt End, if they 
proceeded from a Defire of the firſt. | | 

Theſe three Propoſitions are ſelf-evident to thoſe 
who are verſed in Speculations of Morality. Fer 
which Reaſon I ſhall not enlarge upon them, but pro- 
ceed to a Point of the ſame Nature, which may open 
to us a more uncommon Field of Speculation. | 

From what has already been obſerved, I think we 
may have a natural Conclufion, that it is the greateſt 
Folly to ſeek the Praiſe or Approbation of any Being, 
beſides the Supreme, and that for theſe two Reaſons ; 
| Becauſe no other Being can make a right Judgment of 
us, and eſteem us according to our Merits ; and becauſe 
we can procure no conſiderable Benefit or Advantage 
from the Eſteem and Approbation of any other Being. 
la the firſt Place, No other Being can make a right 
Judgment of us, and eſteem us according to our Merits. 
Created Beings ſee nothing but our Outſide, and can 
therefore only frame a Judgment of us from ohr exterior 
Actions and Behaviour; but how unfit theſe are to give 
us a right Notion of each other's Perfections, may ap- 
pear frym ſeveral Confideratipns. There are many Vir- 
tues, which in their own Nature are incapable df any 
outward Repreſentation: Many ſilent Perfections in the 
Soul 2 good Man, which are great Ornaments'to'hu- 
man Nature, but not able to diſedver themſelves to the 
D 3 Know- 
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Knowledge of others; they are tranſaQed in private | 
without Noiſe or Show, and are only viſible to the 


great Searcher of Hearts, What Actions can expres 


the intire Purity of Thought which refines and ſancti- 
fies a virtuous Man; That ſecret Reſt and Contented- 
neſs of Mind, which gives him a perfe& Enjoyment of | 
his | preſent Condition? That inward Pleaſure and | 


Complacency, which he feels in doing Good? That 


Delight and Satisfaction which he takes in the Proſ- þ 
perity and Happineſs of another ? Theſe and the like | 
Virtues are the hidden Beauties of a Soul, the ſecret | 


Graces which eannot be diſcovered by a mortal Eye, 
but make the Soul lovely and precious in his Sight, 
from whom no Secrets are concealed. Again, there are 
many Virtues which want an Opportunity of exerting 
and ſhewing themſelves in Actions. Every Virtue re- 

uires Time and Place, a proper Object, and a fit 

onjunRure of Circumſtances, for the due Exerciſe of 
it. A State of Poverty obſcures all the Virtues of Libe- 
rality and Munificence. The Patience and Fortitude of 


2 Martyr or Confeſſor lie concealed in the flouriſhing 


Times of Chriſtianity. Some Virtues are only ſeen in 
Affliction, and ſome in Proſperity ; ſome in a private, 
and others in a publick Capacity. But the great Sove- 
reign of the World beholds every Perfection in its Ob- 
ſeurity, and not only ſees what we do, but what we 
would do. He views our Behaviour in every Concur- 
rence of Affairs, and ſees us engaged in all the Poſſi- 
bilities of Action. He diſcovers the Martyr and Con- 
ſeſſor without the Trial of Flames and Tortures, and 
will hereafter entitle many to the Reward of Actions, 
which they had never the Opportunity of performing. 
Another Reaſon why Men cannot form a right Judg- 
ment of ys is, becauſe the ſame Actions may be aimed 
at different Ends, and ariſe from quite contrary Prin- 
ciples. Actions are of ſo mixt a Nature, and ſo full of 
Circumſtances, that as Men pry into them more or 
leſs, or obſerve ſome Parts more than others, they 
take different Hints, and put contrary Interpretations 
on them; ſo that the ſame Actions may repreſent a 
Man as hypocritical and defigning to one, which 


makes him appear a Saint or Hero to another. l He 
: there · 
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te therefore who looks upon the Soul through its outward 
he Actions, often ſees it through a deceitful Medium, 
6 WY which is apt to diſcolour and pervert the Object: So 
ti. chat on this Account alſo, he is the only proper Judge 
d- of our Perfections, who does not gueſs at the Since- 
of rity of our Intentions from the Goodneſs of our Actions, 
nd but weighs the Goodneſs of our Actions by the Since- 
at rity of our Intentions. 
oſ. But farther; it is impoſſible for outward Actions to 
ke repreſent the Perfections of the Soul, becauſe they can 
ret never ſhew the Strength of thoſe Principles from 
ye, (AY whence they proceed. They are not adequate Expreffi- 
ht, ons of our Virtues, and can only ſhew us what Habits 
are are in the Soul, without diſcovering the Degree and 
ing perfection of ſuch Habits. They are at beſt but weak 
re. Reſemblances of our Intentions, faint and imperfect 
fit Copies that may acquaint us with the general Defign, 
. of but can never expreſs the Beauty and Life of the 
be. Original. But the great Judge of all the Earth knows 
» of every different State and Degree of human Improve- 
ing ment, from thoſe weak Stirrings and Tendencies of 
| in che Will which have not yet formed themſelves inta 
ate, regular Purpoſes and Peſigns, to the laſt entire Finiſh- 
re- ing and Conſummation of a good Habit. He beholds 
Ob- the firſt imperfect Rudiments of a Virtue in the Soul, 
we and keeps a watehful Bye over it in all its Progreſs, 
cur- till it has received every Grace it is capable of, and 
oſſi-Nappears in its full Beauty and Perfection. Thus we ſee 
"on- WT that none but the Supreme Being can eſteem us ac- 
and cording to our proper Merits, fince all*others muſt 
ons, judge of us from our outward Actions, which can 
ing. never give them a juſt Eſtimate of us, fince there are 
many Perfections of a Man which are not capable of 
appearing in Actions; many which, allowing no natu- 
ral Incapacity of r want an Oppor- 
tunity of doing it; or ſhould they all meet with an 
Opportunity of appearing by Actions, yet thoſe AQtions 
may be miſinterpreted, and applied to wrong Princi- 
ples; or though they plainly diſcovered the Principles 
from whence they proceeded, they could never Gow 


5 Degree, Strength and Perfection of thoſe Princi- 
es, 
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And as the Supreme Being is the only proper judg: Wl 
of our Perfections, fo is he the only fit Rewarder of 
them. This is a Conſideration that comes home to ou: , 
Intereſt, as the other adapts itſelf: to our Ambition. 
And what could the moſt aſpiring, or the moſt {cififh 
Man defire more, were he to form the Notion of 2 
Being to whom he would recommend himſelf, than 
ſuch a Knowledge as can diicover the leaft Appearance: Wi . 
of Perfection in him, and ſuch a Goodneſs as will 
proportion a Reward to it. | | 
Let the ambitious Man. therefore turn all his Deſire 
of Fame this Way; and, that he may propoſe to him-fi 
ſelf a Fame worthy of his Ambition, let him conſider 
that if he employs his Abilities to the beſt Advantage, 
the Time wall come when the ſupreme Governor of 
the World, the great Judge of Mankind, who ſces every Co 
Degree of Perfection in others, and poſſeſſes all po- Mie 
ble Perfection in himſelf, ſhall proclaim his Worth ei 
before Men and Angels, and pronounce to him in the e. 
Preſence of the whole Creation that beſt and moſt ſig- Mer 
nificant of Applauſes, Well done, thou good and faiths 
ful Servant, enter thou into thy Maſter's Joy. 
-E '* SyxcTaror, Vol. IV. No. 257.8" 


Frax of GOD. 


T Ooking over the late Edition of Monfieur Bu. 
ILL aus Works, I was very much pleaſed with the 
Article which he has added to his Notes on the Tran. 
lation of Longines. He there tells us, that the Sublime 

in Writing 'riſes either from the Nobleneſs of the 

Thought, the Magnificence of the Words, or tht 
Harmonious and lively Turn of the Phraſe, and that 
the perfect Sublime ariſes from all theſe three in Con- 
jan Gon together. He produces an Inſtance of thi x 

perfect Sublime in four Verſes from the 4:haliah d 

onſieur Racine. When Abner, one of the chief Of 
ficers of the Court, repreſents to Joad the High-Prich, 
that the Queen was incenſed againſt him, the High 

Prieſt, not in the leaſt terrified at the News, retum 
this Anſwer : 


Cel 
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ge 3 
Cali gui met un frein à la fureur des flots, 
bur Scait auf des mechans arrtter les complots. 
on, Soumis avec reſpect a ſa wolente ſainte, 


fiſh Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, & nai pointe d autre 
f a crainte. 


nc? He wwho ruleth the Raging of the Sea, knows alſo how 
vill check tbe Deſe us of the ungodly. I ſubmit myſelf with 
Reverence to hit holy Will, O Abner, I fear my God, 
fire nd fear none but bim. Such a Thought gives no 
im- {leſs a Sublimity to Human Nature than it does to 
ider Mood Writing. This Religious Fear, when it is pro- 
age, MWiuced by juſt Apprehenſions of a Divine Power, natu- 
r of ally overlooks all Human Greatneſs that ſtands in 
very Competition with it, and extinguiſhes every other 
of: Terror that can ſettle itſelf in the Heart of Man; it 
ortheſſens and contracts the Figure of the moſt exalted 
\ the WF cron : it diſarms the Tyrant and Executioner, and 
ſig Mepreſents to our Minds the moſt enraged and the moſt 
aith owerful as altogether harmleſs and impotent. 
here is no true Fortitude which is not founded up- 
251.0" this Fear, as there is no other Principle of ſo ſet- 
ied and fixed a Nature, Courage that grows from 
2onſtitution very often forſakes a Man when he has 
dccaſion for it; and when it is only a kind of Inſtinct 
n the Soul breaks out on all Occaſions without Judg- 
Bent or Diſcretion, That Courage which proceeds 
h che rom the Senſe of our Duty,and from the Fear of offend - 
Ing him that made us, acts always in an uniform man- 
er, and according to the Dictates of right Reaſon. 
What can the Man fear, who takes care in all his 
Icons to pleaſe a Being that is Omnipotent? A Being 
vho is able to cruſh all his Adverſaries ? A Being that 
an divert any Mis fortune from befalling him, or turn 
ny ſuch Mis fortune to his Advantage? The Perſon 
ho lives with this conſtant and habitual Regard to 
he great Superintendent of the World, is indeed ſure 
Plat no real Evil can come into his Lot. Bleſſings may 
appear under the Shape of Pains, Loſſes and Dilap- 
Wointments, but let him have Patience, and ke will ſee 
nem in their proper Figures. Daugers may threaten 
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him, but he may reſt ſatisfied that they will either not . 
reach him, or that if they do, they will be the Inſtru- 
ments of Good to him. In ſhort, he may look upon n 
all Croſſes and Accidents, Sufferings and Afflictions, i 
as Means which are made uſe of to bring him to Hap- 
pineſs. This is even the worſt of that Man's Condition 
whoſe Mind is poſſeſſed with the habitual Fear of 
which I am now ſpeaking. But it very often happen, 
that thoſe which appear Evils in our own Eyes, appear 
alſo as ſuch to him who has Human Nature under 
his Care, in which Caſe they are certainly averted 
from the Perſon who has made himſelf, by this 
Virtue, an Object of Divine Favour. Hiſtories are MW; 
full of Inſtances of this Nature, where Men of Vir. i; 
tue have had extraordinary Eſcapes out of ſuch Dan- 
gers as have incloſed them, and which have ſeemed 
inevitable. 

There is no Example of this Kind in Pagan Hiſtory 
which more pleaſes me than that which is recorded in 
the Life of Timoleon. This extraordinary Man was 
famous for referring all his Succeſſes to Providence, Milly 
Cornelius Nepes acquaints us that he had in his Houſe : 
private Chapel in which he uſed to pay his Devotion; 
to the Goddeſs who repreſented Providence among the 
Heathens. I think no Man was ever more diſtin 
guiſhed, by the Deity whom he blindly worſhipped, 
than. the great Perſon I am ſpeaking of in ſeveral Oe. 
gurrences of his Life, but particularly in the ſollowing 
one which J hall relate out of Plutarch. | 

Three Perſons had entered into a Confpiracy to aſſaſ 
finate Timolean as he was offering up his Devotions un 
3 certain Temple. In order to it they took their feve- 
ral Stands in the moſt convenient Places for their Puri 
poſe. As they were waiting for an Opportunity t. 
put their Defign.in Execution, a Stranger having ob 
ſerved one of the Conſpirators, fell upon him and ſle n 
him. Upon which the other two, thinking their Pla 
had been diſcoyered, threw themſelves at T:molcon" 
Feet and confeſſed the whole Matter. This Stranger, 
npon Examination, was found to have underſtood no- 
ching of the intended Aſſaſſination, but avg ſevera 
Years before had a Brother killed by the Conſpiratos 


whon 
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hom he here put to Death, and having till now 


- ought in vain for an Opportunity of Revenge, he 


hanced to meet the Murderer in the Temple, who 
ad planted himſelf there for the above-mentioned Pur- 
noſe. Plutarch cannot forbear on this Occaſion ſpeak- 
ng with a kind of Rapture on the Schemes of Provi- 


ence, which, in this Particular, had ſo contrived it 


hat the Stranger ſhould for ſo great a Space of Time, 
Pe debarred the Means of doing Juſtice to his Brother, 

il, by the ſame Blow that revenged the Death of one 

anocent Man, he preſerved the Life of another. 


For my own part, I cannot wonder that a Man of | 
WW /1:0/con's Religion ſhould have his Intrepidity and 


irmneſs of Mind, or that he ſhould be diſfinguithed: 
y ſuch a Deliverance as I have here related. - - 


_ GuarDtax, Vol. II. No. 117. 


Fox TITUDE. 


þ T is neceſſary to an eaſy and happy Life, to pof- 


ſeſs our Minds in ſuch a manner as to be always 
rell ſatisfied with our own Reflections. Fhe Way to 
his State is to meaſure our Actions by our own Opi- 
lion, and not by that of the reſt of the World. The 


f leſs Confideration, but not in Concerns where Truth 
nd Honour are engaged.” When we look into the 
Pottom of Things, what at firſt appears a Paradox, is a 


ting duly weighed, ſeem to proceed from a Sort of 
omantic Philoſophy, and*Ignorance of the World, af-- 

Per a little Reflection are fo reaſonable, that it is direct 
adneſs to walk by any other Rules. Thus to con- 


award Sentiments approve, is ſo much our Intereſt, 


0 contemn all the Wealth and Power in the World, 
vhere they ſtand in Competition with a Man's Ho- 
our, is rather good Senſe than Greatneſs of Mind. 


—_ w et wa i. . 2 — 


enſe of other Men ought to prevail over us in Things 


lain Truth; and thoſe Profefions which for want of 


adi our Defires, and to conquer the Impulſes of our 
\mbition, if they do not fall in with what we in our 


| oF EPProve | 
nd fo abſolutely neceffary to our real Happineſs, that 


Did. 
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Did we confider that the Mind of a Man is the Man 
himſelf, we ſhould think it the moſt unnatural Sort oi 
Self-Murder to ſacrifice the Sentiment of the Soul to 
granty the Appetites of the Body. Bleſs us! Is it pol. 

ble, that when the Neceſſities of Life are ſupplied, 

a Man would flatter-to be rich, or circumvent' to be 
powerful? When we meet a poor Wretch, urged with 
Hunger and Cold, aſking an Alms, we are apt to 
think this a State we could rather ſtarve than ſubmit 
to? But yet how much more deſpicable is his Condi- 
tion who is above Neceflity, and yet ſhall refign his 
Reaſon and his Integrity to purchaſe Superfluities ! 
Both theſe are abject — common Beggars; but ſure 
it is leſs deſpicable to beg a Supply to a Man's Hunger 
than his Vanity, But Cuſtom and general Prepoliel- 
ſions have ſo far prevailed over an unthinking World, 
that thoſe neceſſitous Creatures who cannot reliſh Life 
without Applauſe, Attendance, and Equipage, are ſo 
far from making a contemptible Figure, that diſtreſſed 
Virtue is leſs efteemed than ſucceſsful Vice. Burt if a 
- Man's Appeal in Caſes that regard his Honour were 
made to his own Soul, there would be a Baſis and 


|  Randing Rule for our Conduct, and we ſhould alway: 
endeavour rather to be than appear Honourable. Mr. 


Collier, in his Eſſay on Fortitude, has treated this Sub- 


ject with great Wit and Magnanimity. What, ſays 


* he, can be more honourable than to have Courage 


enough to execute the Commands of Reaſon and 


Conſcience; to maintain the Dignity of our Nature, 
and the Station aſſigned us? To be Proof again 
Poverty, Pain, and Death itſelf ? J mean fo far 4 
not to do any thing that is ſcandalous or ſin ful to 
avoid them? To ſtand Adverſity under all Shapes 
wich Deceney and Reſolution? To do this, is to be 


great above Title and Fortune, This argues the 
Soul of an, heavenly Extraction, and is worthy the 


Offspring of the Deity.” . r ul 

What a generous Ambition has this Man pointed to 
us? When Menqchave ſettled in themſelves a Conviction 
by ſach noble Precepts, that there is nothing honour 


able whichis not accompanied with Innpeence; nothing i 


attained 


mean hut what has Guilt in it: I ſay, when they haiti 
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an atained thus much, though Poverty, Pain, and 
0: WF Dcath, may ſtill retain their Terrors, yet Riches, 
to Pleaſures, and Honours, will eaſily loſe their Charme, 
of. if they ſtand between us and our Integrity. 

ed, What is here ſaid with Alluſion to Fortune and 
be Fame may as juſtly be applied to Wit and Beauty ; 
Vith for theſe latter are as adventitious as the other, and 
; t0 as little concern the Eſſence of the Soul. They are all 
mit WF laudable in the Man who poſſeſſes them only for the 
di- juſt Application of them. A bright Imagination, 


while it is ſubſervient to an honeſt and noble Soul, is 
a Faculty which makes a Man juſtly admired by Man- 


ſure kind, and furniſhes him with Reflections upon his 
nger own Actions, which add Delicates to the Feaſt of a 
fie good Conſcience : But when Wit deſcends to wait 
ld, upon ſenſual Pleaſures, or promote the baſe Purpoſes 
Liſe of Ambition, it is then * contemned in Propdr- 
re ſo tion to its Excellence. If a Man will not reſolve to 
eſſel place the Foundation of his Happineſs in his own 
if 2 Mind, Life is a bewildered and unhappy State, in- 
were capable of Reſt or Tranquility. For to ſuch a one 
and the general Applauſe of Valour, Wit, nay of Honeſty 
way itſelt, can give him but a very feeble Comfort, ſince it 
Mr. is capable of being interrupted by any one who wants 
Sub- either Underſtanding or Good-Nature to ſee or ac- 
ſays knowledge ſuch Excellencies. This Rule is fo. neceſ- 
race {ary, that one may very ſafely ſay, it is impoſſible to 
and know any true Reliſh of our Being without it. Look 
tare, about you in eqmmon Life among the ordinary Race 
zaink Wl of Mankind, and you will find Merit in every Kind is 
ar allowed only to thoſe who are in particular Diftridts or 
ſul to Sets of Company: But fince Men can have little Plea- 
hape; ſure in theſe Faculties which denominate them Perſons 
to be of Diſtinction, let them give up ſuch an empty Pur- 
s the fuit, and think nothing eſſential to Happineſs but 
y tbe what is in their own Power, the Capacity of reflect- 
* ing with Pleaſure on their own Actions, however they 
ted u are interpreted. „ n . 
icio It is ſo evident a T cba ches it is only in our own 
zaour Bl Boſoms we are to ſearch ſor any thing to make us hap- 
thing Py, that it is, methinks, a Diſgrace to our Nature to 


talk cf taking our Meaſures from thence only as a 
rained | . Matter 
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Matter of Fortitude, When all is well there, the Vi- 
ciſſitudes and Diſtinctions of Life are the mere Scenes 
of a Drama, and he will never act his Part well who | 
has his Thoughts more fixed upon the Applauſe of 
the Audience than the Deſign. of his Part. 

The Life of a Man who acts with a ſteady Integrity, 
without valuing the Interpretation of his — has 
but one uniform regular Path to move in, where he 
cannot meet Oppoſition, or fear Ambuſcade. On the 
other Side, the leaſt Deviation from the Rules of Ho- 
nour introduces a Train of numberleſs Evils, and in- 
volves him in inexplicable Mazes. He that has enter. | 
ed into Guilt has bid adieu to Reſt, and every Crimi- 
nal has his Share of the Miſery expreſſed ſo emphati- 
cally in the Tragedianz 


ORE Mackbeth Hall ſleep no more / 


It was with Deteſtation of any other Grandeur but 
the calm Command of his own Paſſions, that the excel - 
lent Mr. Conley cries out with ſo much Juſtice; 


If Ger Ambition did my Fancy cheat, 

With any Thought /o mean @s to be great, 

Continue; Heaw'n, ſtill from me to remove 

T he humble Bleffings of that 'Life I love. © 
| TAT LER, Vol. IV. No. 251. 


FREE THINKEWsS: 
T is indeed a melancholy Reflection to confider, That 
the Britiſb Nation, which is now at a greater Height 
of Glory for its Councils and Conqueſts, than it ever 
was before, ſhould diſlinguiſh itſelf by a certain Looſe- 
neſs of Principles, and a Falling off from thoſe Schemes 
of Thinking, which conduce to the Happineſs and Per- 
fection of human Nature. This Evil comes upon us 
from the Works of a few ſolemn Blockheads, that meet | 
together with the Zeal and Seriouſneſs of Apoſtles, to 
extirpate common Senſe, and propagate Infidelity. 
Thel are Wretches, who, withont any Shew of Wit, 
Learning, or Reaſon, publiſh their crude Concep- 


tions 
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tioas with an Ambition of appearing more wile than 
the reſt of Mankind, upon no other Pretence, than 
that of diſſenting from them. One gets by Heart a 
Catalogue of Title-Pages and Editions; and imme- 
diately to become conſpicuous, declares that he is an 
Unbeliever. Another knows how to write a Receipt, 
or cut up a Dog, and forthwith argues againſt the Im- 
mortality of the Soul. I have known many a little Wit, 
in the Oſtentation of his Parts, rally the Truth of the 
Scripture, who was mot able to read a Chapter in it. 
Theſe poor Wretches talk Blaſphemy for want of Diſ- 


us courſe, and are rather the Objects of Scorn or Pity, 
r- * . . 

i- than of our Indignation; but the grave Diſputant, 
mY that reads: nd writes, and ſpends all. his Time in 


convincing himſelf and the World, that he is no bet- 
ter than a Brute, ought to be whipped out of a Go- 
vernment, as à Blot to civil Society, and a Defamer 
Jof Mankind. I love to confider an Infidely whether 
diſtinguiſhed by the Title of Deiſt, Atheiſt, or Free- 
Thinker, in three different Lights, in his Solitudes, 
his Afflictions, and his laſt Moments. | j 
A wiſe Man that lives up to the Principles of Reaſon 
and Virtue, if one confiders him in his Solitude, as 
taking in the Syſtem of the Univerſe, obſerving the 
mutual Dependence and 2 by which the 
whole Frame of it hangs . ating down his 
Paſſions, or ſwelling his T 
Ideas of Providence, makes a nobler Figure in the Eye 
of an intelligent Being, than the greateſt Conqueror 


On the contrary, there is not à more ridiculous Ani- 


dat WY mal than an Atheiſt in his Retirement. His Mind is 
ig kt incapable of Rapture or Elevation: He can only con- 
Ver BY fider himſelf as an inſignificant Figure in à Landſkip, 
ole. and wandring up and down ina Field ar a Meadow, 
mes under the fame Terms as the meaneſt Animals about 
Per- him, and as ſabject to as total a Mortality as they, 
n with this Aggravation, That he is the only one amongſt 
nect chem who lies under the Apprehenſion of it. 
Sy 0 In Diſtreſſes, he muſt be of all Creatures the moſt 
wh helpleſs and fortorn ; he feels the whole Preſſure of a 


ry 


onghts with magnificent 


amidſt all the Pomps and Solemnities of a Triumph. 
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prelent Calamity without being relieved, by the Memo- 
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ry of any thing that is paſt, or the Proſect of any thing 
that is to come. Annihilation is the greateſt Bleſſing 
that he propoſes to himſelf, and an Halter or a Piſtol 
the only Refuge he can fly to. But if you would behold 
one of thoſe gloomy Miicreants in his pooreſt Figure, 
you muſt conſider him under the Terrors, or at the 
Approach of Death. 

About thirty Years ago I was a Shipboard with one 
of theſe Vermin, when there aroſe a briſk Gale, which 
could frighten no Body but himſctf. Upon the Rowl- 
ing of the Ship he fell upon his Knees, and confeſſed 
to the Chaplain, that he had been a vile Atheiſt, and 
had denied a ſupreme Being ever fince he came to his 
Eſtate. The good Man was aſtoniſhed, and a Report 
immediately ran through the Ship, That there was an 
Atheiſt upon the Upper-Deck. Several of the common 
Seamen, who had never heard the Word before, thought 
it had been ſome itrange Fiſh; but they were more 
ſarprized when they ſaw it was a Man, and heard out 
of his own Mouth, That he never believed till that Day 
that there was a God. As he lay in the Agonies of 
Confeflion, one of the honeſt Tars whiſpered to the 
Boatſwain, that it would be a good Decd to heave 
him over-board. But we were now within Sight of 
Port, when of a ſudden the Wind fell, and the Peni- 
tent relapſed, begging all of us that were preſent, as 
we were Gentlemen, not to ſay any thing of what had 
paſſed. 
K He had not been aſhore above two Days, when one 
of the Company began to rally him upon his Devotion 
on Shipboard, which the other denied in ſo high Terms, 
that it produced the Lye on both Sides, and ended ina 
Duel. The Atheiſt was run through the Body, and 
after ſome Loſs of Blood, became as good à Chriſtian 
as he was at Sea, till he found that his Wound was not 
mortal. He is at pteſent one of the Free-Thinkers of 

the Age, and now writing a Pamphlet againſt ſeveral I 
received Opinions concerning the Exiſtence of Fairies. 

As I have taken upon me to cenſure the Faults of 
the Age and Country which I live in, I ſhould have 
thought myſelf inexcuſable to have paſſed over this cry- 
ing one, which is the Subject of my preſent r 

* | | 1 
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8 all therefore from Time to Time give my Country- 
's nen particular Cautions againſt this Diſtemper of the 
ol lind, that is almoſt become faſhionable, and by that 
d neans more likely to ſpread. I have ſomewhere either 
* cad or heard a very memorable Sentence, That a Man 


ould be a moſt inſupportable Monſter, ſnould he have 
he Faults that are incident to his Years, Conititution, 


ne WP roſeffion, Family, Religion, Age, and Country; and 

ch et every Man is in Danger of them all. For tis 

he Reaſon, as I am an old Man, I take particular Care to 

ed oid being Covetous, and telling long Stories: As I 

nd m cholerick, 1 forbear not only Swearing, but all In- 

ais Wtcrjetions of Fretting, as Pugh! or Piſh! and the like. 

At As Jam a Lay- man, I reſolve not to conceive an Aver- 

an Biſon for a wiſe and a good Man, becauſe his Coat is of 

on ga different Colour from mine. As ] am deſcended of 

bt the ancient Family of the Bickerfafs, I never call a 

ore lan of Merit an Uyſfart. As a Proteſtant, I do not 

out ſaffer my Zeal ſo far to tranſport me, as to name the 1 

ay Pope and the Devil together. As I am fallen into this 1 
of degenerate Age, I guard myſelf particularly againſt 4 

the the Folly I have been now ſpeaking of. And as Fam \ 

ave en Engli/oman, I am very cautious not to hate a Stran- z 
of Iser, or deſpiſe a poor Palatine, ' i 

= TaTLER, Vol. II. No. 111. 1 
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Several Letters which I have lately received give me q 
Information, That ſome well-diſpoſed Perſons have [ 
one ken Offence atmy uſing the Word Free-Thinker as a x 
101 Term of Reproach: To ſet therefore this Matter in a 1 
ms, clear Light, IJ muſt declare, That no One can have a 4 
na ereater Veneration than myſelf for the Free-Thinkers +4 
and WW of Antiquity, who acted the fame Part in thoſe Times, g 
tian es the great Men of the'/Reformation did in ſeveral £ 
not Bi Nations of Furepe, by exerting themſelves againſt the . 
s of I Idolatry and Superſtition of the Times in which they 
£ lived. It was by this noble Impulſe that Socrates and 
ies. bis Diſciples, as well as all che Philoſophers of Note in 
s of Greece, and Cicero, Serten, with all the learned Men of 9 
Rome, endeavoured to enlighten their Contemporaries 
amidſt the Darkneſs and Ignorance in which the World 
was then ſunk and büricd. | . 

| T be 


— as co 


of Thought at firſt became laudable and heroick, 


of the Soul, calls thoſe ſmall Pretenders to Wiſdom 
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The great Points which theſe Free-Thinkers endes. 
voured to eftabliſh and inculcate into the Minds «ff 
Men, were, the Formation of the Univerſe, the Super- 
intendency of Providence, the perfection of the Divine 
Nature, the Immortality of the Soul, and the future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments. They all complied 
with the Religion of their Country, as much as poſſ- 
ble, in ſuch Particulars as did not contradict and per. 
vert theſe great and fundamental Doctrines of Man. 
kind. On the contrary, the Perſons who now ſet up for 
Free-Thinkers, are ſuch as endeavour by a little Trah 
of Words and Sophiſtry, to weaken and deſtroy thoſe 
very Principles, for the Vindication of which, Freedon 


Theſe Apoſtates from Reaſon and good Senſe, can look 
at the glorious Frame of Nature, without paying an 
Adoration to him that raiſed it; can confider the great 
Revolutions in the Univerſe, without lifting up thei 
Minds to that ſuperior Power which hath the DireQtion 
of it; can preſume to cenſure the Deity in his Way 
towards Men; can level Mankind with the Beaſts that 
periſh; can extinguiſh in their own Minds all the plea- . 
ing Hopes of a future State, and lull themſelves into: 
ſtupid Security againſt the Terrors of it. If one were i 
take the Word Prieſtcraft out of the Mouths of theſe 
ſhallow Monſters, they would be immediately truck 
dumb. It is by the Help of this ſingle Term that the/ i 
endeavour to diſappoint the good Works of the motif 
learned and venerable Order of Men, and harden the 
Hearts of the Ignorant againſt the very Light of Na- 
ture, and the common received Notions of Mankind, 
We ought not to treat ſuch Miſcreants as theſe upon 
the Foot of fair Diſputants, but to pour out Contempt 
upon them, and ſpeak of them with Scorn and Infamy, 
as the Peſts of Society, the Revilers of human Nature, . 
and the Blaſphemers of a Being, whom a good Mani. 
would rather die than hear diſhonoured. Cicero, after 
having mentioned the great Heroes of Knowledge that 
recommended this Divine DoQrine of the Immortality 


who declared againſt it, certain Minute Philoſopher, 
uſing a Diminutive even of the Word Little, to ei. 


preß 
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,r:{ the deſpicable Opinion he had of them. The 
'ontempt he throws upon them in another Paſſage is 
et more remarkable; where, to ſhew the mean 
Thoughts he entertains of them, he declares, he would 
acher be in the Wrong with Plato, than in the Right 
with ſuch Company. There is indeed nothing in the 
'orld ſo ridiculous as one of theſe grave Philoſophical 
ree-Thinkers, that hath neither Paſſions nor Appe- 
ites to gratify, no Heats of Blood nor Vigour of Con- 
titution that can turn his Syſtems of Infidelity to his 
Advantage, or raiſe Pleaſures out of them which are in- 
onſiſtent with the Belief of an Hereafter. One that has 
Scither Wit, Gallantry, Mirth or Youth to indulge by 
eſe Notions, but only a poor, joyleis. uncomfortable 
TW anity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf from the reſt of Man- 
ind, is rather to be regarded as a miſchievous Luna- 
ck, than a miſtaken Philoſopher. A chaſte Infidel, 
ſpeculative Libertine, is an Animal that I ſhould not 
xelieve to be in Nature, did I not ſometimes meet with 
heſe Species of Men, that plead for the Indulgence of 
heir Paſſions in the Midſt of a ſevere ſtudious Life, 
nd talk againſt the Immortality of the Soul over a 
Dich of Coffee. a 
I would fain aſk a Minute Philoſopher, What Good 
e propoſes to Mankind by the publiſhing of his 
DoQrines ? Will they, make a Man a better Citizen, 
r Father of a Family, a more endearing Huſband, 
riend or Son? Will they enlarge his public or pri- 
ate Virtues, or correct any of his Frailties or Vices ? 
hat is there either joyful or glorious in ſuch Opini- 
ts Do they either refreſh or enlarge our Thoughts? 
do they contribute to the Happineſs, or raiſe the Dig- 
ity of Human Nature? The only Good that I have 
er heard pretended to, is, That they baniſh Terrors, 
Ind ſet the Mind at Eaſe. But whoſe Terrors do they 
Faniſh? It is certain, if there were any Strength in 
Feir Arguments, they would give great Diſturbance 
d Minds that are influenced by Virtue, Honour and 
'l lorality, and take from us 8 only Comforts and 
upports of Affliction, Sicknels and old Age. The 
inds therefore which they ſet at Eaſe, are only thoſe 
{ impenitent Criminals and MalefaRors, and which, 
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to the Good of Mankind, ſhould be in perpetual Te | 


ror and Alarm. 43 
I muſt confeſs, nothing is more uſual than for a Fre 
Thinker, in Proportion as the Inſolence of Scepticiſmiſ 
abated in him by Years and Knowledge, or humbled 
beaten down by Sorrow or Sickneſs, to reconcile himſꝗ 
to the general Conceptions of reaſonable Creatures; (dM 
that we frequently ſee the Apoſtates turning from the 
Revolt towards the End of their Lives, and employinM 

the Refuſe of their Parts in promoting thoſe Truth 
which they had before endeavoured to invalidate. 
The Hiſtory of a Gentleman in France is very wel 
known, who was ſo zealous a Promoter of Infidelity 
that he had got together a ſelect Company of Diſcip!i 

and travelled into all Parts of the — dom to make 
Converts. In the midſt of his fantaſtical Succeſs he f: 
ſick, and was reclaimed to ſuch a Senſe of his Condition 
that after he had paſſed ſome time in great Aponia 
and Horrors of Mind, he begged thoſe who had t) 
Care of burying him, to dreſs his Body in the Hab 
of a Capuchin, that the Devil might not run anz 
with it. And to do further —— upon himſelf, d 
fired them to tie an Halter about his Neck, as a Ma. 
of that ignominious Puniſhment, which in his ono 

Thoughts he had ſo juſtly deſerved. 

I would not have Perſecution ſo far diſgraced, as 
wiſh theſe Vermin might be animadverted on by an 
legal Penalties; en think it would be highly rei 
ſonable, that thoſe few of them who die in the Proe. 
fions of their Infidelity, ſhould have ſuch Tokens of li 
famy fixed upon them, as might diſtinguiſh thoſe Bodi 
which ate given up by the Owners to Oblivion and Pill 
trefaction, from thoſe which reft in Hope, and ſhall rik 
in Glory, But at the ſame time that I am againſt doin 
them the Honour of the Notice of our Laws, which 
ought not to ſuppoſe there are ſuch Criminals in Bring 
I have often wondered, how they can be tolerated in an 
mixed Converſations, while they are venting theſe a 
ſurd Opinions; and ſhould think, that if on: any (ul 
Occaſions, half a Dozen of the mg! robuſt Chriſta 
in the Company would lead one of theſe (zenzlemen | 
a Pump, or convey him into a Blanket, they would uf 
vel 
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| ry good Service both to Church and State, I do not 
TM. ow how the Laws ſtand in this Particular; but 1 
pe, whatever Knocks, Bangs or Thumps, might be 
"re: ven with ſuch an honeſt Intention, would not be con- 
{mW red as a Breach of the Peace. I dare ſay, they would 
edo ot be returned by the Perſon who receives them; for 
{el natever theſe Fools may ſay in the Vanity of their 
53% tlearts, they are too wiſe to riſk their Lives upon 
the; he Uncertainty of their Opinions. 
ying When I was a young Man about this Town, I fre- 
ruth vented the Ordinary of the Black Herſe in Helbourn, 
here the Perſon that uſually preſided at the Table was 
ze rough old-faſhioned Gentleman, who, according to 
She Cuſtoms of thoſe Times, had been the Major and 
reacher cf a Regiment. It happened one Day that a 
joiſy young Officer, bred in France, was venting ſome 


e ew-fangled Notions, and ſpeaking, in the Gaiety of 

ita is Humour, againſt the Diſpenſations of Providence. 

* he Major at firſt only deſited him to talk more re- 
t 


eeafully of one for whom all the Company had an 
onour ; but finding him run on in his Extravagance; 
degan to reprimand him after a more ſerious manner. 

WW oung Man, faid he, do not abuſe your Beneſactor 
Whilſt you are eating his Bread. Confider whoſe Air 
oo breathe, whoſe Preſence you are in, and who it is 
hat gave you the Power of that very Speech which you 
nake uſe of to his Diſhonour. The young Fellow, 
vho thought to turn Matters into a Jeſt, aſked him, if 
he was going to preach ? But at the ſame time defired 
him to take Care what he ſaid when he ſpoke to a Man 
f Honour. A Man of Honour! fays the Major; Thou 
an Infidel and a Blaſphemer, and I ſhall uſe thee as 
ſuch. In ſhort, the Quarrel run ſo high, that the Ma- 
jor was deſired to walk out. Upon their Coming into 
The Garden, the old Fellow adviſed his Antagoniſt to 
onſider the Place into which one Paſs might drive him; 
but finding him grow upon him to a Degree of Scur- 
Pility, as believin the Advice proceeded from Fear: 
Surah, ſays he, if a Thunderbolt does not ſtrike ihee 
Mead before I come at thee, I ſhall not fail to chaſtiſe 
ee for thy Profaneneſs to thy Maker, and thy Sawcis 
Ress to his Servant. Upon this he drew his Sword, and 


cried 
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cried out with a loud Voice, The Sword of the Lord ani 
of Gideon ; which ſo terrified his Antagoniſt, that he 
was immediately diſarmed, and thrown upon his Knee, 
In this Poſture he begged his Life; but the Major re. 
fuſed to grant it, before he had afked Pardon for hi 
Offence in a ſhort extemporary Prayer which the o 

Gentleman diQated to him upon the Spot, and which 
his Proſelyte repeated after him in the Preſence of the 
whole Ordinary, that were now gathered about himin 
the Garden. 'TaTLER, Vol. III. No. 13; 


It is afual with Polemical Writers to object ill De. 
ſigns to their Adverfaries. 'This turns their Argument 
into Satire, which inſtead of ſhewing an Error in the 
Underſtanding, tends only toexpoſe the Morals of thok 
_— againſt. I ſhall not act after this manner 
with reſpect to the Free-Thinkers. Virtue, and the Hap 
pineſs of Society, are the great Ends which all Me 
ought to promote, and ſome of that Se& would be 

thought to have at Heart above the reft of Mankind. 
Butſuppofing thoſe who make that Profeſſion to carry 
on a good Defign in the Simplicity of their Hearts, and 
according to their beſt Knowledge, yet it is much to 
be feared, thoſe well-meaning Souls, while they endez 
youred to recommend Virtue, have in reality been ad- 
vancing the Intereſts of Vice, which as I take to pro- 
_ ceed from their Ignorance of Human Nature, we may 

hope, when they become ſenſible of their Miſtake, the) 
will, in conſequence of that beneficent Principle they 
pretend to act upon, reform their Practice for the future 

The Sages whom I have in * Eye ſpeak of Virtue 
as the moſt amiable thing in the World; but at the 
ſame time that they extol her Beauty, they take careto 
leſſen her Portion. Such innocent Creatures are they, 
and fo great Strangers to the World, that they think 
this a likely Method to increaſe the Number of her 
Admirers. ke | LEY 5 © | 

Virtue has in herſclf the moſt engaging Charms; 
and Chriſtianity as it places her in the ffrongeſt Light, WF 
and adorned with all her native Attractions, ſo it ki 
dles a new Fire in the Soul, by adding to them the 
unutterable Rewards which attend her Votaries in * 
94 | Etern 
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Fternal State. Or if there are Men of a Saturnine and 
Wavy Completion, who are not eaſily lifted up by 
ope, there is the Proſpect of everlaſting Puniſhments 


E 

r re. ſo agitate their Souls, and frighten them into the Prac- 

Mice of Virtue and an Averſion from Vice. 
whereas your ſober Free-Thinkers tell you, that Vir- 

hi ne indeed is beautiful, and Vice deformed ; the for- 

the ner deſerves your Love, and the latter your Abhor- 


Sence; but then, it is for their own Sake, or an Ac- 
ount of the Good and Evil which immediately attend 
hem, and are inſeparable from their reſpective Na- 
ures. As for the Immortality of the Soul, or Eternal 
Puniſhments and Rewards, thoſe are openly ridiculed, 
FT er ſuſpicious by the moſt fly and laboured 
CE ® * | 

I will not ſay, theſe Men act treacherouſly in the 


Jap: auſe of Virtue ; but will any one deny, that they 
Mali fooliſhly, who pretend to advance the Intereſt of 
t by deſtroying or weakening the ſtrongeſt Motives to 


rind. t, which are accommodated to all Capacities, and 7 
carry tted to work on all Diſpoſitions, and enforcing thoſe 1 
„ and — which can affect only a generous and exalted f 
ch to lind? nn * 8 Hi 
der Surely they muſt be deſtitute of Paſſion themſelves, | 
n ad. ind unaecquainted with the Force it hath on the * 
pro- ainds of others, who can imagine that the mere 3 
- may{Wecauty of Fortitude, Temperance and Juſtice, is ſuffi- 3 
they cient to ſuſtain the Mind of Man in a ſevere Courſe of 1 
they elf. denial againft all the Temptations of preſent Pro- 1 
1ture, t and Senſuality. Res | | k 
ite} {t is my Opinion the Free-Thinkers ſhould be treated 9 
at thema Set of poor ignorant Creatures, that have not br. 
are to nſe to diſcover the Excellency of Religion; it of 
they, eing evident thoſe Men are no Witches, nor likely 3 
think ſo be guilty of any deep Defign, who proclaim aloud K 
f het | 0 the World, that they have leſs Motives to Honeſty 4 
Whan the reſt of their Fellow- Subjects; who have all , 
ums; {be Inducements to the Exerciſe of any Virtue which | 
Light WP Free- N hinter can poſſibly have, and beſides the Ex- = 
t kin- NMeectation of never ending Happineis or Miſery as the b 
m the Nonſequence of their Choice. 2 q 
In al 4 | 1 4 | 
if 


Are 
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Are not Men aQtanated by their Paſſions, and are il 
Hope and Fear the moſt powerful of our Paſſions? a 5 
are there any Objects which can rouſe and awakaff 
our Hopes and Fears, like thoſe Proſpects that wan : 
and penetrate the Heart of a Chriſtian, but are ug 
regarded by a Free-Thinzr f , | 

It is not only a clear Point, thatia Chriſtian break C: 
through ſtronger Engagements whenever he ſurrer iſh; 
ders himſelf to commit a criminal Action, and is ſtury 
with a ſharper Remorle after it, than a Fre-Thirkn;l 
but it ſhou!d even ſeem that a Man who believes u 
future” State, would act a fooliſh Part in being tho 
roughly honeſt. For what Reaſon is there why nuch . 
one ſhould poſtpone his own private Intereſt or Plex 
ſure to the doing his Duty? If a Chriſten forege u 
ſome preſent Advantage for the Sake of his Cor.{ch 
ence, he acts accountably, becauſe it is with a Vie 
of gaining ſome greater future Good. But he that 
having no ſuch View, ſhould yet conſcientiouſly den; 
himſelf a preſent Good in any Incident where he ma 
ſave Appearances, is altogether as ſtupid as he tha 
would truſt hun at ſuch a ſuncture. 

It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that Virtue is her own he 
ward, that a natural Gratification attends good Actions 
which is alone ſufficient to excite Men to the Perfor 
mance of them. But although there is nothing mor 

Zovely than Virtue, and the Practice of it is the {urci 
Way to ſolid, natural Happineſs, even in this Lite; 
yet Titles, Eſtates, and fantaſtical Pleaſures, are mor 
ardently fought after by moſt Men, than the naturl 
Gratifications of a reaſonable Mind; and it cannot it 


- . 1 
denied, that Virtue and Innocence are not always tit D 
readieſt Methods to attain that Sort of Happineſs. Be * 


ſides, the Fumes of Paſſion muſt be allayed, and Res 
ſon muſt burn brighter than ordinary, to enable Met 
to ſee and reliſh all the native Beauties and Deli gi 
of a virtuous Life, And though we ſhould graii 
our Free-Thinkers to be a Set of refined Spirits, cap 
ble only of being enamoured of Virtue, yet what would 
become of the Bulk of Mankind who have grob 
Underſtandings, but lively Senſes and ſtrong Paſſions 


What a Deluge of Luſt, and Fraud and Vie 
| would 
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would in a little Time overflow the whole Nation, if 
theſe wiſe Advocates for Morality were univerſally 
hearkened to? Laſtly, Opportunities doſometimes offer 
a which a Man may wickedly make his Fortune, or 
indulge a Pleaſure, without fear of Temporal Damage, 
either in Reputation, Health or Fortune. In ſach 
Caſes what Reſtraint do' they lie under who have no 
Regards beyond the Grave? the inward Compugctions 
of a wicked, as well as the Joys of an upright Mind, 
being grafted on the Senſe of another State. . 
The Thought, that our Exiſtence terminates with this 
ife, doth naturally check the Soul in any generous Pux- 
uit, contract her Views, and fix them on temporary 
ind ſelfiſh Ends. It dethrones the Reaſon, extinguiſhes 
all Noble and Heroic Sentiments, and ſübjects the 
ind to the Slavery of every preſent Paſſion. The 
viſe Heathens vf Antiquity were not ignorant of this; 


nd the Glimmerings of Nature; to poſſeſs the Minds 
f Men with the Belief of a future State, which has 
een fince brought to Light by the Goſpel, and is 
ow moſt rnconfiſtently decryed by a few weak Men, 
ho would have us believe that hey 

tuning Religion into Ridicule. 


© © GvuaRDian, Vol. I. No, 55. 
FRIENDSHIP. | 
J NE would think that the larger the Company is 
in which we are engaged, the greater Variet 
Thoughts and N 88 would be ſtarted. in Date 
durſe; but inſtead of this, we find that Converſation 
never ſo much ſtraitned and confined, as in nume- 
dus Aſſemblies. When a, Multitude; meet together 
pon an Jobe of Diſcourſe, their Debates are taken 
chiefly with Forms and general Pofations ; nay, if 
e come into a more contratted Aﬀſembly of Met and 
omen, the Talk generally runs upon the Weather, 
ions, News, änd the like publick Topigks. In 
oportion, as Conveilation gets into Clubs and Knots 
Friends, it deſcends into Particuulats, and grow 
"Wore free and communicative: But the moſt open, in- 
Ni eee 


ence they endeavoured by Fables and Conjectures, 


they promote Virtue 


. 
* 4 
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- firaRive, and unreſerved Diſcourſe, is that whici Ml 


— £ 
as 
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— 
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which he hath been followed by all the Eſſayers up 


Ano Sudject of Morality which has been better handle 
and more exhauſted than this. Among the ſeveral fn 


fon, and ill not abide j the Day of thy Trouble. 
"apill diſcover thy Reproach, Again, Some Friend 


= 


paſſes between two Perſons who are familiar and iuti. 
mate Friends. On theſe Occaſions, a Man gives: 
Loofe to every Paſſion and every Thought that i 
uppermoſt, diſcovers his moſt retired Opinions of Per. 
ſons and Things, tries the Beauty and Strength of his 
Sentiments, and expoſes his whole Soul to the Eu. 
Minatidn of his Friend. 

' Tully was the firſt who obſerved, that Friendſhip in. 
proves Happineſs and abates Miſery, by the doubliny 
of our Joy and dividing of our Grief; a Thought i 


Friendſhip, that have written ſince his Time, $i 
Francis Bacon has finely deicribed other Advantages, or, 
as he calls them, Fruits of Friendſhip; and indeed ther 


things which have been ſpoken of it, I ſhall beg lear 
to quote ſome out of a very antient Author, who 
Book would be regarded by our Modern Wits as on 
of the nioltthining Tracts c Morality that is extant 
if It pete under the Name of à Confucius, ord 
any celebrated Grecian Philoſopher : I mean the litt 
Apocryphal Treatiſe entituled, The M iſdem of the & 
of Sirach. How finely has he deſcribed the Art « 
making Friends, by an obliging and affable Behavicu 
And laid down that Precept which a late excel! 
Author has delivered as his own, * That we ſhol 
© have many Well-wiſhers, but few Friends.” Sn 
Language dil multiply Friends; and a, fair ſpain 
7 ongue ill ö int xen ſe Fund Greet: Fo Be: in Peace bm 
many, nevertheleſs have: but one Counſellor of a thouſe 
With What Prudence does he caution us in the Choi 
of our Friends? And with what Strokes of Nature 
could almoſt ſay of Humour) has hegeſcribed the Bel 
viour of a treacherous and ſelf-interefted Friend? 1/1. 
avonld get a Friend, prove him faxft, ard be net bal -< 
tredit him £ For /ome Man it a Friend for. bis own O 


there is a Friend, aubo being turned 19 Enmity and Si 5 4 


Campanion at the Table, and will net continue in i © 
Go) 


0 
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of thy Afliction: But in uby Proſberity hr will be un b 
% 2 aui be bold over thy Serwants. F thou be 
brought low he will be againſt thee, and hide tumyelf from 
thy Face. What can be more ſtrong and pointed than 
the following Verſe ? Separate thy/elf from thine Enemies, 
and take head of thy Friends. In the next Words he par- 
ticularizes one of thoſe Fruits of Friendſhip which is 
deſcribed at length by the two famous Authors above- 
mentioned, and falls into a general Elogium of Friend- 
ſhip, which is very juſt as well as very ſublime. 4 
faithful Friend is a firong Defence; and he that hath 
ownd ſuch a one, hath found a Treaſure. Nothing doth 
countervail a faithful Friend, and bis Excellency is unva* 
laable. A faithful Friend is the Medicine of Lift; and 
they that fear the Lord ſhall find him. "Whoſo feareth th». 
Lord ſhall direct his Friendſhip aright ; for as he is,,fo ſhall 
his Neighbour (that is his Friend) 3e al/o.. I db not re- 
member to have met with any Saying that has pleaſed 
me more than that of a Friend's being the Medicine of 
Life, to expreſs the Efficacy of Friendſhip in healing the 
W Pains and Anguiſh which naturally cleave to our Ex- 
iſtence in this World; and am wonderfully pleaſed with 
the Turn in the laſt Sentence, That a virtuous Mah 
ſhall as a Bleſſing meet with a Friend who is as virtuous 
3s himſelf, There is another Saying in the ſame Au- 
hor, which would have been very much admired in an 
Heathen Writer; For/ake not an old Friend, for the nau 
Ws 20t comparable to bim Am Friend is as news Wine; 
cher it is old thou Jhalt drink it with _— With 
bat Strength of Allufion, and Force of Thought, has 
e deſcribed the Breaches and Violatians of Friendſhip? 
eſo caſteth a Stone at the Birds frayeth them away ; 
end he that upbraideth his Friend, breaketh Frienaſbip. 
e thou draweſt a Swword at a Friend yet deſpair not, 
„there may be a returning to Favour : If thou haſt opened 
1 7 by Mouth again thy Friend fear not, for there may be a 
105 Neconciliation; except — Upbraiding, or Pride, or diſchjing 
: % W/ Secrets, or a treac Wound ; for, for theſe things 
e Friend vill depart. We may obſerve in this and 
veral other Precepts in this Author, thoſe little fami- 
„i Inſtances and IIluſtrations Which are fo much ad- 
Pired in the moral Writings of -Horace and 1 79S 
& ih Þ 2 There 


Among the ſeveral Qualifications of a good Friend ip, 
Gies Man | Fe 
'Faithfulneſs as, the principal: To theſe, others have] 


upon ſuch an exhauſted Subject, I ſhould join to theſt 
other Qualiſtications a certain Æquability or Evenneſ 
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There are very beautiful Inſtances of this Nature in 
the following Paſſages, which are likewiſe written upon 
the ſame Subject: Maio diſcovereth Secrets, laſetb bis 
Credit, and ſhall never find a Friend to his Mind. Low 
thy Friend, and be faithful unto him; but if thou bewray 
his Secrets, follow no mere after him For as Man hath 
deftroyed:his Enemy, fo haſt thou loft the Lowe of thy Friend; 
as;ond that letteth. a Bird go out of his Hand, ſo haſt this 
let thy Friend go, and ſhall not get him again: Follow afirr 
him no more, for be is too far. off ; he is as @-Roe-e/caped | ur 
eut of the Snare. As for a Wound it may be bound up, ani to 
after reviling there may be Reconciliation 3 but he that be: pe 
ewrayeth Secrets, is without Hape. 


has very juſtly ſingled out Conſtancy and 


added Virtue, Knowledge, Diſcretion, Equality in Age 
and Fortune, and as Cicero calls it, Morum Comitas, 1 
Pleaſantneſs of Temper. If I were to give my Opinion 


of - Behaviour. - A Man often contraſts a Friendſhip 
with one whom perhaps he does not find out till after 
a Year's Converſation ; when on a ſudden ſome latent 
ill Humour breaks out upon him, which he never di. 
covered or ſuſpected at his firſt entering into an Int 
macy with him. There are ſeveral Perſans hg i ſont 

certain Periods of their Lives are iner edi 

able, and in others as odious and deteſtahle. M 
has given Ma very pretty Pi ure pf one of tha 
cite tn the following Epigram : & | 


Difficilis,) facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem, y | 
4 Nec tecum pofſum. viwvere, nec fine te. Epig. 47. |. 198 
In all thy Humours, whether grawe or mellow, 
Thon'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant Fellow; IM. 
Haſt ſo much Wit, and Marth, and Spleen about the 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 


1t is very unlucky for a Man to be entangled in Pie 
Friendſhip with one, who by theſe Changes and Vicif u, 


tuc⸗ 


- 
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[1 tudes of Humour is ſometimes amiable and ſometimes 
n a odious :-And as moſt Men are at ſome Times in an ad- 
%  mirable Frame and Diſpoſition of Mind, it ſhould be 
ve Wl one of the greateſt Taſks of Wiſdom to keep ourſelyes 
vi WY well when we are fo, and never to go out of that which 
bis the agreeable Part of our Characte. C 
10 SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 68. 


ter I intend the Paper for this Day as a looſe Eſſay 
dei upon Frienaſbip, in which I ſhall throw my Obſervations 
ard WW together without any ſet Form, that I may avoid re- 
be. Wpeating what has been often ſaid on this Subject. 

| Friendſhip is a ftrong and habitual Inclination in tauo 
Perſons to promote the Good and Happineſs of one another. 
Tho? the Pleaſures and Advantages of Friendſhip have 
been largely celebrated by the beſt moral Writers, 
and are — by all as great Ingredients of hu- 
man Happineſs, we very rarely meet with che Practice 
of this Virtue in the World. | 
Every Man is ready to give in a long Catalogue of 
hoſe Virtues and good Qualities he expects to find in 
he Perſon of a Friend, but very few of us are careful 
Fo cultivate them in ourſelves. 
Love and Eſteem are the firſt Principles of Friend- 
ſhip, which always is imperfe& where either of theſe 


ois wanting. 18 F 

As, on the one hand, we are ſoon aſhamed of loving 
Man whom we cannot eſteem ; ſo, on the other, tho? 
ee are truly ſenfible of a Man's Abilities, we can 


Friendſhip immediately baniſhes Envy under all its 
iſguiſes. A Man who can once doubt whether he 
Would rejoice in his Friend's being happier than him- 
elf, may depend upon it that he is an utter Stranger 
W, o this Virtue. ' 

v; here is ſomething in Friendſhip ſo very great and 


1 


hee. 


d in 
Vic 


0 the Honour of any particular Perſon, the Auth 


Brea; his Achates, In the firſt of theſe Inſtances we 
to .. | = =o may 


ever raiſe ourſelves to the Warmths of#Friendſhip, 
ithout an affectionate Good-will towards his Perſon. . 


it theWoble, that if thoſe fictitious Stories which are K 
$ 


Pave thought it as neceſſary to make their Hero a 
Wriend as a Lover. Achilles has his Patroclus, and 
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may obſerve, for the Reputation of the Subje& I am 
treating of, that Greece was almoſt ruined by the Hero's 
Eb bes was preſerved by his Friendſhip, | 
: The Character of Achates ſuggeſts to ne an Obſer- 
vation we may. often make — Intimacies of great 
Men, who frequently chooſe their Companions rather 
for the Qualines of the Heart than thoſe of the Head, 
and prefer Fidelity in an eaſy inoffenſiye complying 
Temper to thoſe Endowments which make a much 
greater Figure among Mankind. I do not remember 
that Arber, who is repreſented as the firſt Favourite, 
either gives his Advice, or firikes a Blow thro? the 
whole £neid. . 

A Friendſhip, which makes the leaſt Noiſe, is very 
often moſt uſeful; for which Reaſon I ſhould prefer 
a: prudent Friend to a zealous one. * 

- Mticusg one of the beſt Men of ancient Rome, was 2 

very remarkable Inftance of what I am here ſpeaking. 
This extraordinary Perſon, amidſt the Civil Wars of 
his Country, when he ſaw the Defigns of all Parties 
equally tended to the Subverfion of Liberty, by con- 
ſtantly preſerving the Eſteem and Affection of both 
the Competitors, found Means to ſerve his Friends on 
either fide : and while he ſent Money to young Marius, 
whoſe Father was declared an Enemy of the Common- 
wealth, he was himſelf one of Sylla's chief Favourites, 
and always near that General. . 

During the War betweewCz/arand Pompey, he {till 
maintained the ſame Conduct. After the Death of 
Ge/ar, he ſent Money to Brutzs in his Troubles, "and 
did a thouſand good Offices to Antom's Wife and 
Friends when that Party ſeemed ruined. Laſtly, even 
in that bloody War between Antony and Auguſtus, Att 
cas {till kept his Place in both their Friendſhips; inſo- 
much that the firſt, ſays Carnelius Nepos, whenever he 
was abſent from Rome in any part of the Empire, writ 
punctually to him what he was doing, what he read, 
ang whither he intended to go; and the latter gare 
him conftantly an exact Account of all his Affairs. 

A Likenefs'of Inclinations in every Particular is ſo 

far from being requiſite to form a Benevolence in two 
Minds — 2 other, as it is generally * | | 
* that 
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that I believe we ſhall find ſome of the firmeſt Friend- 
{hips to have been contracted between Perſons of dif- 
ferent Humours; the Mind being often pleaſed with 
thoſe Perfections which are new to it, and which it 
does not find among its own Accompliſhments, Be- 
Iſides that a Man in ſome meaſure ſupplies his own 
Defects, and fancies himſelf at ſecond-hand poſſeſſed 
of thoſe good Qualities and Endowments, which are 
Tin the Poſſeſſion of him who in the Eye of the World 
is looked on as his other /elf. ; | 
The moſt difficult Province in Friendſhip is the let- 


ro Sting a Man ſee his Faults and Errors, which ſhould, if 1 
l poſſible, be ſo contrived, that he may perceive our Ad- I 
Evice is given him not ſo much to pleaſe ourſelves as 4 

Fa for his own Advantage. The Reproaches therefore of jj 
tet a Friend ſhould always be ſtrictly juſt, and not too 4 
frequent. # 

5 2 WF The violent Defire of pleaſing in the Perſon reproved, 4 
* may otherwiſe change into a Deſpair of doing it, while 1 
be finds himſelf cenſured for Faults he is not conſcious 7 
_ of. A Mind that is ſoftened and humanized by Friend- 3 
I ſhip, cannot beat frequent Reproaches ; either it myſt 'Y 
1 quite ſink under the Oppreſſion, or abate conſiderably of | NY 
* 0 the Value and Eſteem it had for him who beſtows them. [ 
we The proper Buſineſs of Friendſhip is to inſpire Liſe 1 
* and Courage; and a Soul, thus ſupported, outdoes Þ 


itſelf ; whereas if it be unexpectedly deprived of theſe 
Succours, it droops and layguiſhes. ** g 

We are in ſome meaſure more inexcuſable if we vio- I 
late our Duties to a Friend, than to a Relation; ſince I 


* 


the former ariſe from a voluntary Choice, the latter 


85 a Neceſſity to which we could not give our own 
| WConſent, 8 | 

a As it has been ſaid on one ſide, that a Man ought 

r be ot to break with a faulty Friend, that he may nog ex- 


ole the Wealkgeſs of his Choice3t will doubtleſs Bold - i 


_ mach e With — 5 to e one, that he . 
"" Way never Pe upbraided for having loſt ſo valuable a 

Ee Treaſure which was onee in his poſſeſſion. X 1 

- is fo = -SFECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 385. 1 
two Bf 92 my | 
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I H E Deſire of knowing future Events, is one 6 
1 the ſtrongeſt Inclinations in the Mind of Man, 
Indeed an Ability of foreſeeing probable Accidents i 
what, in the Language of Men, is called Wiſdom and 
Prudence: But, not ſatisfied with the Light that Reaſos 
holds out, Mankind hath enceavoured to penetrate mer 
compendiouſly intoFuturity, Magick, Oracles, Omen: 
lucky Hours, and the various Arts of Superſtition ont 
their Riſe to this powerful Cauſe. As this principle 
founded in Self Love, every Man is ſure to be ſolicitou MW 
in the firſt Place about his own Fortune, the Courſe of 
is Life, and the Time and Manner of his Death. 
If we conſider that we are free Agents, we ſhall di- 
cover the Abſurdity of iuch Enquiries. One of ou 
Actions, which we might have JE or neglected 
is the Cauſe of another that ſucceeds it, and fo the 
whole Chain of Life is linked together. Pain, Poverty, 
or Infamy, are the natural Product of vicious and in - 
prudent Acts; as the contrary Bleſſings Are of good 
ones; ſo that we cannot ſuppoſe our Lot to be deter 
mined without Impiety. A great Enhancement i 
Pleaſure ariſes from its being unexpected; and Pain uf 
doubled by being foreſeen. Upon all theſe, and ſever 
other Accounts, we oughtto reſt ſatisfied in this Portion 
beſtowed on us; to adore the Hand that hath fue 
every thing to our Nature, and hath not more diſplayel 
his Goodneſs in our Knowledge than in our Ignorance, 
It is not unworthy our Obſervation, that ſuperſtition! 
Enquiries into future Events prevail more or leſs, it 
proportion to the Improvement of Liberal Arts and 
- uſeful Knowledge in the ſeveral Parts of the World 
Accordingly we find, that magical Incantations remai 
in Lapland; in the more remote Parts of Sand the 
have their Second-Sight, and feveral of our Country 
men have ſeen abundance of Fairies. In Aſa this C 
Adulity is ſtrong; and the greateſt Part of refine 
Learnipg there confiſts in the Knowledge of Amule 
Taliſmans, occult Numbers, and the like. 


urpi 
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When I was at Grand Cairo, I fell into the Acquain- 

W:nce of a good-natured Muſſelman, who promiſed me 
Hany good Offices, which he deſigned to do me when 
Je became the Prime Miniſter, which was a Fortune 

- of MW: towed on his Imagination by a Doctor very deep 
an, In the curious Sciences. At his repeated Solicitations 
vent to learn my Deſtiny of this wonderful Sage. 
and or a {mall Sum I had his Promiſe, but was deſired to 
\ſon ait in a dark Apartment till he had run thro? the 
nere Preparatory Ceremonies. Having a ſtrong Propenſity, 
ene Nen then, to Dreaming, I took a Nap upon the Sofa 
owe here I was placed, and had the following Viſion, the 
len MF articulars whereof I picked up the other Day among 

ny Papers. 1 N 
found myſelf in an unbounded Plain, where me» 
dought the whole World, in ſeveral Habits and with 
Wifcrent Tongues, was afſembled. The Multitude 
&lided ſwiftly along, and I found in myſelf a ſtrong 


Res Maclination to mingle in the Train. My Eyes quickly 
» the agled out ſome of the moſt ſplendid Figures. Seve- 
erty el in rich Caftans and glittering Turbans buſtled 
4 in-{W:ough the Throng, and trampled over the Bodies ef 
good hoſe they threw down; till to my great Surpriſe I 
Jeter {ound that the great Pace they went only haſtened 
nt ofem to a Scaffold or a Bowſtring. Many beautiful 
ain pM amiſels on the other Side moved forward with great 
even aiety; ſome danced till they fell all along 3 and 
ortia chers painted theig Faces till they loſt their Noſes. 
Fuel Tribe of Creatures with buſy. Looks falling into a 
playel t& Laughter at the Misfortunes of- the unhapp 
raue adies, I turned my Eyes upon them. 'They were cac 
dition! them filling his Pockets with Gold and Jewels, and 
eſs, it hen there was no Room left for more, theſe Wretches 
rts an doking round with Fear and Horror, pined away be. 
World ore my Face with Famine and Diſcontent. 


This ProſpeQof human Miſery truck me dumb or 


reman ; : 1 
«d theme Minges. Then it was that, to diſburden my Mind, 
zuntr wok Pen and Ink, and did every thing that hath fince 
is C ppened under my Office by SPECTATOR. While I 
refinelW'2* employing myſelf for the Good of Mankind, I was 
muleu pri ed to meet with very unſuitable Returns from my 


elo - Creatures. Never was poor Author fo beſet with 
&. E 5 Pampbleteers, 
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Pamplilſeteers, who ſometimes marched directly again! 

me, but oftner ſhot at me from ftrong Bulwark's, or 

roſe up ſuddenly in Ambuſh. They were of all Cha. 

racters and Capacities, ſome with Enfigns of Dignity, 

atid others in Liveries ; but what moſt ſurprized me, 

was to ſee two or three in black Gowns among my 
Enemies, Tt was no ſmall Trouble to me, ſometime 

to have a Man come up to me with an angry Face, 
and reproach me for having lampooned him, when | 
had never ſeen or heard of Fim in my Life. With the 
Ladies it was otherwiſe: Many became my Enemie; 
for not being particularly pointed out; as there were 
others who reſented the Satire which they imagined! 
had directed againſt them. My great Comfort was in 
the Company of half a Dozen Friends, who, I ſound 
fince, were the Club which I have ſo often mentione1 
in my Papers. I laughed often at Sir Roger in my Sleep 
and was the more diverted with Vill Honeycomb's Gal. 
lantries, (when we afterwards became acquainted) if 
becauſe I had foreſeen his Marriage with a Farmer“ 
Paughter. The Regret which aroſe in my Mind upa 
the Beach of my Companions, my Anxieties for tht 
Publick, and the many Calamities ſtill flekting be ſon 
my Eyes, made me repent my Curiofity when tht 
Magician entered the Room, and awakened tne, by 
cling me (when it was too late) that he was ju 


' going to begin. 1 
ek 2 F  SpECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. be 


In Compaſſion to thoſe gloomy Mortals, WI Urte 
their Unbelief are rendered mcapable of feeling tho 
Impreffions of Joy and Hope, which the Celebration i 
the late glorious Feſtival naturally leaves on the Mn 
ofa Chriſtian, I hall in this Paper endeavour to evi. 
(Iſt there are Grounds to expect a future State, with 
dut ſuppoſing in the Reader any Faith at a1, not eq; 
the Belief of aDeity. Let the moſt ſtedfaſt nbelien 
Open his Eyes, and take a Survey of the ſenſible Won 
- and then fay if there be not a Connexion, and Adju 
ment, and exact and conftant Order diſcoverable ini 
the Parts of it. Whatever be the Cauſe, the thing! 
lf is evident to alt our Faculties. Look _ 1 
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Animal Syſtem, the Paſſions, Senſes, and locomotive 
Powers? is not the like Contrivance and Propriety ol- 
(-rvable in theſe two? Are they not ſitted to certainEnds, 
ind are they nt t by Nature directed to proper Objects. 

Is it poſſible then that the ſmalleſt Bodies ſhould, by 
Management ſuperior to the Wit of Man, be diſpoſed 
n the moſt excellent manner agreeable to their reſpec- 
ive Natures 3" and yet the Spirits or Souls of Men be 
eglected, or managed by ſuch Rules as fall ſhort of 

Man's Underſtanding ? Shall every other Paſſion be 
ictly placed by Nature, and ſhall that Appetite of 
mmortality, natural to all Mankind, be alone miſplaced, 
r deſigned to be fruſtrated? Shall the induſtrious Ap- 
plication of the inferior Animal Powers in the meaneſt 
ocations be anſwered by the Ends we propoſe, and 
all not the generous Efforts of a virtuous Mind be re- 
arded ? In a word, Shall the Corporeal World be all 
nder and Harmony, the intellectual Diſcord and Con- 

Wufon? He who is Bigot enough to believe theſe things 
Haft bid adieu to that natural Rule, of Rea/oning from 


enſe, That Mex ought to form their Tudgments of things 
erperiented from what they have experienced. | 
lf any thing looks like a Recompence of calamitous. 
"Wy irtue on this fide the Grave, it is either an Aſſurance 
Wat thereby we obtain the Favour and Protection of 
Weaven, and Mall, whatever befals us in this, in an“ 
er Life meet with a juſt Return; or elſe that Ap- 
Wauſe and Reputation, which is thought to attend 
"Ws Aﬀions. The former of theſe, our Free- 
tert, out of theis fingular Wiſdom and Benevolence 
zone Mankind, endeavour to eraſe from the Minds of 
en. The latter can never be juſtly diſtributed ih 
Pie Life, where ſo many ill Actions are reputable, 
id fo many good Actions diſeſteemed or miſinter- 
Weted ; where ſabtle Hypocriſy is placed in the moft 
paging Wight, and modeſt Virtue lies concealed ; 
here the Heart and the Soul are hid from the Eyes 
Men, und the Eyes of Men are dimmed and viti- 
ed. Platg's Senſe in relation to this Point is contained 
We bis Corgiles, where he introduces Socrates ſpeaking 
5 ter this Munnerr. 1 e (24/153 
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It was in the Reign of Saturn provided by a Lay, 
©which'the Gods have fince continued down to thi 
*. time, That they who had lived virtuouſly and piouh 
*.upon Barth, ſhould after Death enjoy a: Life full of 
© Happineſs, in certain Iſlands appointed for the H 
< bitation of the Bleſſed : But that fuch as had livel 
© wickedly, ſhould go into the Receptacle of Damme 
© Souls, named Tartarus, there to ſuffer the Punikd 
ments they deſerved. But in all the Reign of Satun, 
* and in the Beginning of the Reign of Jove, living 
© Judges were appointed, by whom each Perſon wal 
« judged in his Liſe-time in the ſame Day on whid 
he was to die. The Canfequence of which was, thi 
they often paſſed wrong Judgments. Pluto, then 
* fore, who prefided in Tarrarus, and the Guardians 
* the Bleſſed Iſlands, finding that on the other Si 
many unfit Perſons were ſent to their reſpeQiye De 
* minions, complained to Fowe, who promiſed: to! 
* dreſs the Evil. He added, the Reaſon of theſe unjul 
Proceedings are that Men are judged: in the Bod 
£ Hence many conceal the Blemiſhes and TmperfeQia 
* of their Minds by Beauty, Birth and Riches; not 
mention, that at the time of Trial the e are Crow! 


of Wiineſſes to atteſt their having lived well. The re 
things miflead the Judges, who being themſelves a1 - 
of the number of the Living, are ſurrounded ce: B 
< with his own Body, as with à Veil throwy over . 
Mind. For the future, thereforegat is my Intentid 6 
that Men do not come on their Trial till aſter Peau 4: 
4 when they ſtall. appear before the Judge, difsb . 
© of all theif Corporeal Ornamente "The Judge bi tt 
ſelt too ſhall be a pure unveiled Spirit, beholdnghl a 
© the very Soul, the naked Soul of the Party bfai e: 
« him, Wich this View I have elready conſtituted i t! 
Sons, Minus and Rhodomanthus, Judges, who are ll *! 
tives of Aa; end ALacui, à Native of Fu *: 
£ Theſe, after Death, ſhall hold their Cort in a , + 
« tain Meadow, from which there are two Roads, le ©: 
© ing the one to Tartarus, the other to the ſland Wi P 
Pr hoof nl Oat hon 112M * 
From this, a8 from numberleſs other Paſſages of i > 
Writings, may be ſeen Plates Opinion d 2 e 
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LW cate. A thing therefore in regard to us ſo comforta- 
le, in itſelf 2 juſt and excellent, a thing ſo agreeable 
&o me Anglogy.of Nature, and ſo univerſally credited. 
Dy all Orders and Ranks of Men, of all Nations and 
Ages, what is it that ſhould move a few Men to re- 
ed! Surely there muſt be ſomething of Prejudice in 
the caſe, I appeal to the ſecret: Thoughts of a Free- 
WT binker, if he does not argue within himſelf after this 

manner: The Senſes ae Faculties [ enjoy at preſent. 
are viſibly deſigned to repair, or preicrve the Body 
from the Injuries it is liable to in its preſent Circum- 
ſtances. But in an Eternal State, where no Decays are 
to be repaired, no outward Injuries to be fenced 
againſt, .where there are no Fleſh and Bones, Nerves 
or Blood-Veſſels, there will certainly be none of the 
Senſes ; and that there ſhould be a State of Life with- 
out the Senſes is inconceivable, 

But as this Manner of Reaſoning proceeds. from a 
Poverty of Imagination, and Narrowneſs of Soul in 
thoſe that uſe it, I ſhall. endeayour to remedy thoſe 
Defects, and open their Views, by laying before them 
a Caſe which, being naturally poſſible, may perhaps 
reconcile them to the belief of what is ſupernaturally 
revealed. 

Let us ſuppoſe A Perſon- blind and deaf from his 

Birth, who being-grown to Man's Eſtate, is by the Dead 
rag, or ſame other Cauſe, deprived of his Feeling, 
Tating, and Swelling, and at the ſame time has the 
Im pena of his Heaging removed, and the Film 
19 has, Ry es. What the five Senſes are to zus, 
| ne Ke Pouch, Tate and Smell were to him. And 
Wl any other ways of Perception of a more refined and 
extenſive Nature were tq him as inconceivable, as to us 
thoſe are which will one Day be adapted to perceive 
thoſe, things which. Eye hath not 0 wor Ear heard, 

neither hath 3t entered into the Heart of Man to conceive. 

And it would be. 4. as reaſonable in him to con- 
clude, that the Loſs of thgſe three Senſes could not 
poſſi h be ſucceeded by gay new R of Perception; 
as in Modern Fre; Huter to imagine there can be no 


£21978 at- . Let us further ſuppoſe = Aue 
0 erſdn's 


State of. Lafe and, 1 bhdy without. the Senſes. he 
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Perſon's Eyes, at their firft opening, to be ſtruck with : 
great Variety of the moſt gay and pleaſin ow wm: 
and his Ears with a melodiaus Concert of Vocal 

Inſtrumental Muſick: Behold him amazed, jt 
tranſported ; and you have ſome diſtant Repreſents. 
tion, ſome faint and glimmering Idea of the ecſtatic 


State of the Soul in that Article in which ſhe emerges 


from this Sepulchre of Fleſh into Life and Immor. 


tality. GvarDtan, Vol. I. No. 27, 
GAMING. 
8 1 R, — b 

AS ſoon as you have ſet up your Unicorn, there 

. is no — — but the Ladies will make hin 


puſn very furiouſſ . at the Men; for which Reaſon i 


I think it is good to be before-hand with them, 
and make the Lion roar aloud at Female Irtegulari- 


ties. Among theſe, I wonder how their ming | 


© has 0 long eſcaped your Notices © You who con- 
verſe with the ſober Family of the Lizards, are per- 
6 > HOPE a Stranger to theſe Viragos; but what would 
u ſay, ſhould you ſee the Sparkler ſhaking her El. 
* for a whole Night together, and thumping the 
Table with a Diee- Box? Or how would you like to 
< hear the good Widow-Lady herſelf returning to her 
< Houſe at Midnight, and alarmin the 'whote a5 fl 
with a moſt enormous Rap, after hgvi * 
that Time at Crim 2 or Ombre? Sir, I zm the 2 
© band of one of theſe Female Gameſters, Md a great 
4 Loſer by it both i —— Reſt and my Pocket. As my 
© Wife 5 your Papers, tag bis Subject mien 
© be of Uſe Wen to her, and | 


2 V? on $6524. \@s | Torr my en 

1 mosld 111 W the Name of pigs did I 
not caution all my fair Wards againſt a Practice which, 
when it runs to Exceſs, is the moſt ſhamefal, hilt one, 
that the Female World can fall into. The ill Conſc- 
Viper. of it are more than can be contained in this 


However, that I may proceed ——— 
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ſhall conſider them, firſt, as they relate to the Miad. 

Secondly, as they relate to the Boay. | 
Could we look into the Mind of 'a Female Game- 

fer, we ſhould. fte it full of nothing but Trumps and 


Mattadores. Her Slumbers are haunted with Kings, 


Queens, and Knaves. The Day lies heavy upon her 


all the Play-Seaſon returns, when for half a dozen 


Hours together all her Faculties are employed in 
chuffling, Cutting, Dealing, and Sorting out a Pack 
of Cards, and no Ideas to be diſcovered in a Soul 
which calls itſelf rational, excepting little ſquare Fi- 
gures of painted and ſpotted Paper. Was the Under- 
ſanding, that Divine Part in our Compoſition, given 
for ſuch a Uſe ? Is it thus that we improve the great- 


Jeſt Talent Human Nature is endowed with? What 
would a ſuperior Being think, were he ſhown this in- 
eellectual Faculty in a Female Gameſter, and at the 
ſame time told that it was by this ſhe was diſtinguiſhed 
from Brutes, and allied to Angels? 


When our Women thus fill their Imaginations with 
Pips and Counters, I cannot wonder at the Story I 
have lately heard of a new-born Child that was mar ted 
with the Five of Clubs, | 
Their Paſfons ſuffer no leſs by this Practice than 
their Underftandings and Imaginations. What Hope 
and Fear, Joy and Anger, Sorrow and Diſcontent 
break ont all at once in a fair Aſſembly upon ſo noble 
aw Occaſton as that of turning up a Card? Who can 
conſider without a ſecret Indignation that all thoſe 
Affections of the Mind which ſhould be conſecrate@ 
to their Children, Huſbands, and Parents, are thus 
rilely proftituted and thrown away upon a Hand at 
Loo? For my own part, I cannot but be grieved when 
I ſee a fine Woman fretting and bleeding inwardly 
from ſuch tWiviat Motives: When I behold: the Face 
— IS apitated and diſcompoſed by the Heart 

a Fury, 6 1. 

Our Minds are of ſuch a Make that they naturally 
fave themſelves up to every Diverſion which they are 
much accuſtomed to, and we always find that Play, 
when followed with Aſſiduity, engroſſes the whole 
Woman, She quickly grows uncaſy in her own * 
e takes 


*. 
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takes but little Pleaſure in all the domeſtic innocent 
Endearments of Life, and grows more fond of Pan 
than of her Huſband. My Friend Theophraſtus, the 
beſt of Huſbands and of Fathers, has often complained 
to me, with Tears in his Eyes, of the late Hours he 
is forced to keep if he would enjoy his Wife's Conver- 
ſation. When ſhe returns to me with Joy in her Face, 
it does not ariſe, ſays he, from the Sight of her Hus- 
band, but from the good Luck ſhe has had at Cards, 
On the contrary, ſays he, if ſhe has been a Loſer I am 
doubly a Sufferer by it. She comes Home out of 
Humour, 1s angry with every Body, diſpleaſed with 
all I can do or ſay, and in Reality for no other Reaſon 
but becauſe ſhe has been throwing away my Eſtate. 
What charming Bedfellows and Companions for Life 
are Men likely to meet with that chooſe their Wives 
out of ſuch Women of Vogue and Faſhion ? What a 
Race of Worthies, what Patriots, what Heroes muſt 
we expect from Mothers of this Make? 
- Ieome in the next Place to conſider the ill Conſe- 
quences which Gaming has on the Bodies of our Fe- 
male Adventures. It is ſo ordered that almoſt every iſ 
Thing which corrupts the Soul decays the Body. The 
Beauties of the Face and' Mind are generally deſtroyed 
by the ſame means. This Conſideration ſhould have 
a particular Weight with the Female World, who were 
deſigned to pleaſe the Eye and attract the Regards of 
the other half of the Species. Now there ig nothing 
that wears out a fine Face like the Vigils of the Card 
Table, and thoſe cutting Paſſions Which naturally at- 
tend them. Hollow Eyes, haggard Locks, and pale 
 Complexiens, are the natural Indications of a Female 
Gameſter. Her Morning Sleeps are not able to repair 
her Midnight Watchings. I have known a Woman 
carried off half dead from Baſſette, and have many a 
Time grieved to fee a Perſon of Quality gfling by 
me in her Chair at TWO o' Clock in the Morning, and 
looking like a Spectre amidſt a Glare of Flambeaux. 
In ſhort, I never knew a thorough · paced Femalę Game- 
ſter hold her Beauty two Winters together.. 
BZut there is ſtill another Caſe in which the Body is 
more endangered than in the former. All Tlay-dols 
ING m 
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it oa be paid in Specie, or by an Equivalent, The 
* lan that plays beyond his Income pawns his Eſtate; 
ie be Woman muſt find out ſomething elſe to Mortgage 
when her Pin-money.is-gone; The Huſband has his 
Winds to diſpoſe of, the Wife her Perſon. Now when 
With: Female Body is once Dipp d, if the Creditor be 
ery importunate, I leave my Reader to conſider the 
WConſequences. tl F A 
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GENTLEMAN. 


very civil Letter, and ſaid Things which I ſup® 
preſs with great Violence to my Vanity. There are 
many Terms in my Narratives which he complains 
ant explaining z and has therefore deſired, that, for 
he Benefit of my Country Readers, I would let him 
know what I mean by a Gentleman, a Pretty Fellow, a 


| 


| 


| 


. 


iſe- Toaſt, a Coguet, a Critich, a Wit, and all other Appella- 

Fe- {ions of thoſe who are now in Poſſeſſion of theſe ſeye< 

= 2! CharaQters in the payer World; together with an 
e 


Hecount of thoſe who unfortunately 
hall begin with him we uſually ca 
Man of Converſatioun. 


1 to them. 
IF a Gentleman, or 


vere BY It is generally thought, That Warmth of Imagina- 
s of tion, quiek Reliſh of Pleaſure, and a Manner of be- 
ung coming it, are the moſt eſſential Qualities for form- 
ard ing this Sort of Man. But any ove that is much in 
Vat: Company will obſerve, That the Height of good 
pale {Wireeding is ſhewn rather in never giving Offence, than 
male Wn doing obligi g Things. Thus he that never ſhocks 
pair ou, though be fo ſeldom entertaining, is more. ikely 


0 keep your Favour, than he who often entertains, 


ny 4 nnd ſometimes diſpleaſes =_ The moſt neceſſary Ta- 
; by ent therefore in a Man of Converſation, which is what 
, and Ne ordinarily intend by a finę Gentleman, is a good 
aux. Nadgment. He that has this in Perfection, is Maſter 


of his Companion, without letting him ſee it; and 
das the fame Advantage over Men of any other Quali- 
cations whatſoever, as one that can ſee would have 
Ver a blind Man of ten. Times his Strength. _ 
18 


A Gentleman has writ to me out of the Country a 


makes his own an artificial One. Fact Dimple is hi 
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This is what makes Sophronizs the Dering of 211i 
who converſe with him; and the moſt powerful wit Mi 
his Acquaintance of any Man in Town, By the Light 
of this Faculty he acts with great Eaſe and Freedon 
among the Men of Pleaſure, and acquits himſelf wid 
Skill and Diſpatch among the Men of Buſineſs. AM: 
which he performs with ſoch Succeſs, that, with a 
much Diſcretion in Life as any Man ever had, he nei. 
ther 1s, nor appears cunning. But if he does a gool 
Office, as he ever does it with Readineſs and Alacrity, 
ſo he denies what he does not care to engage in, in 
Manner that convinces you, that you ought not u | 
have aſked it. His Judgment is ſo good and unerring,i 
and accompanied with ſo chearful a Spirit, that hf; 
Converſation is a continual Feaſt, at which he hely 
ſome, and is helped by others, in ſuch a manner, tha 
the Equality of Society is perfectly kept up, and ever 
Mag obliges as much as he is obliged ; For it is tie] 
reateſt and juſteſt Skill in a Man of ſuperior Under, 
anding, to know how to be on a Level with his Com 
panions. This ſweet Diſpoſition runs through all tl 
Actions of Sapbranius, makes his Company deli 
by Women, without being envied by Men. Sopbrounf 
would be as juſt as he is, if there were no Law, al 
would be as diſcreet as he is, if there were no {ucli 
Tang as Calumny. RE | 
In Imitation of this agreeable Being, is ade tha 
Animal we call a Pretty Fellow ; who being juſt abl 
N ont, hat makes Saphronius acceptable, is 2 11 
tural Behaviour, in order to the ſame Reputatio) 


* 


9557 Mimick, whereby he is of Courſe the moſt un 


ike him of all Men living. F juſt now paſſelſſ con 
into the inner Room directly forward: Jact comes i ve 
faſt after as he can for the right and left LIoking-Gla I. 


in which he had but juſt approved Himfelf by a NafWn., 
at each, and marched on. He will meditate within fi en 
half an Hour until he he is not careleſs enough in M ſelv 
Air, and some back to the Mirror to recollect Mn. 
Forget fulneſs. Targa, Vol. L. No. 2 Hand 
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N [des being aſked by Dianyſius the Tyrant what 
on BE God was, Lare a Day's time to conſider of it 
vil fore he made his Reply. When the Day was ex- 
A ired, he defired two Days ; and afterwards, inſtead 
i aß k returning his Anſwer, demanded ſtill double time 
ner conſider of it. This great Poet and Philoſopher, 
We more he contemplated the Nature of the Deity, 


and that he waded but the more out of his Depth; 

n 18:4 that he loft himſelf in the Thought, inſtead of 
ot oading an End of it. it 

rug If we conſider the Idea which wiſe Men, by the 
t WW: -jt of Reaſon, have framed of the Divine Being, id 

help WW ounts to this ; That he has in him all the Perfec- 

, that on of a 8 piritual Nature; and ſince we have no Notion 

even any kind of ſpiritual Perfection but what we. diſ- 
J. Per in our own Souls, we join Infinitude to each 
n 


ad of theſe Perſections, and what is a Faculty in an 
man Soul becomes an Attribute in God. Ve exiſt in 
Wlace and Time, the Divine Being fills the Immenfity 
Space with his Preſence, and inhabits Eternity. 

ue poſſeſſed of a little Power and a little Know- 
dge, the Divine Being is Almighty and Omniſcient. 
ſhort, by adding Infinity to any kind of Perfection 


erſections in one Being, we form our Idea of the 
at Sovereign of Nature, 

auß Though every one who thinks muſt have made this 
bſervation, I ſhall produce Mr. Locke's Authority to 
eſame purpoſe, out of his Eſſay on Human Under- 
ding. If we examine the Idea we have of the in- 
comprehenſible Supreme Being, we ſhall find, that 
we come by it the ſame way; and that the complex 
Ita; we have both of God and ſeparate Spirits, are 
made up of the ſimple Zdeas we receive from Reflec- 
un, v. g. having from what we experiment in our- 
elves, got the Ida of Exiſtence and Duration, of 
Knowledge and Power, of Pleaſure and Happineſs, 
and of ſeveral other Qualities and Powers, which it 
is better to have than to be without; when we would 


ſrame an [dea the moſt ſuitable we can to the Su- 
6 preme 


e enjoy, and by joining all theſe different kinds of 
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« preme Being, we enlarge every one of theſe wil 
our Idea of Infinity; and ſo putting them togethe, 
make our Complex aue, GO. "x | 
It is not impoſſible that there may be many kinds 
fpiritual Perfection, beſides thoſe which are lodged in 
an human Soul; but it is impoſſible. that we ſhoul{ 
have Ideas of any kinds of Perfection, except thoſe off 
which we have ſome ſmall Rays and ſhort imperfed 
Strokes in ourſelves. It would be therefore a very higl 
Preſumption to determine whether the Supreme Being 
has not many more Attributes than thoſe which ente 
into our Conceptions of him. This is certain, thatif 
there be any kind of Spiritual Perfection which is nu 
marked out in an human Soul, it belongs in its Full 
neſs to the Divine Nature. 
Several eminent Philoſophers have imagined that the 
Soul, in her ſeparate State, may have new FacultiM 
ſpringing up in her, which ſhe is not capable of exert 
ing during her preſent Union with the Body; and wie 
ther theſe Faculties may not correſpond with other A 
tributes in the Divine Nature, and open to us hereaſui 
new Matter of Wonder and Adoration, we are altoge 
ther ignorant. This, as I have ſaid before, we ouguif 
to acquieſce in, that the Sovereign Being, the great 
Author of Nature, has in him all poſſible Perfection 
as well in · Xind as in Degree; to ſpeak according u 
our Methods of conceiving. I ſhall only add und 
this Head, that when we have raiſed our Notion of thu 
infinite Being as high as it is poſſible for the Mind of 
Man to go, it will fall infinitely ſhort of what l. 
really is. There is u End of his Greatneſs: The mot 
exalted Creature he has made, is only Capable ai 
adoring it, none but himſelf can comprehend it. 
The Advice of the Son of Sirach is very juſt and ſob-W 
lime in this Light. By his Word all things conti. i 
may ſpeakimuch, and yet come ſhort : e in ſun 
te all. How ſhall we be able to magnify him ? For x 
is great above all his Works. The Lord is terrible af 
very great; and marvellous in his Power. When qu 
glorify the Lord, exalt Mat much as you can; for ev 
yet «will he far exceed. und when yon exalt him, ji 
forth all your ffrength, and be not weary ; for you 1 
5 a 
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ver go fur exough. Who hath ſeen him, that he might 
the, 7 And who can magnify him as be is! There are 
wn WW? greater things than theſe be, for aue have ſeen but 
ds of | few of his Works. 


ed! Thave here only conſidered the Supreme Being by the 
al ight of Reaſon and Philoſophy, If we would fee him 


ea all the Wonders of his Merey we muſt have recourſe 
o Revelation, which repreſents him to us, not only as 
hio Yo finitely Great and Glorious, but as infinitely Good 

» Juſt in his Diſpenſations towards Man. But as 
lis is a Theory which falls under every one's Conſi- 
bat M eration, tho? indeed it can be never ſufficiently con- 
Wdered, I ſhall here only take notice of that habitual 
Worſhip and Veneration which we ought to pay to 

Whis Almighty Being. We ſhould often refreſh our 

Winds with the Thought of him, and annihilate our» 
Welves before him, in the Contemplation of our own 

Vorthleſneſs, and of his tranſcendent Excellency and 
Perfection. This would imprint in our Minds doch 4 
oaſtant and uninterrupted Awe and Veneration, as 


Weality a kind of inceſſant Prayer, and reaſonable 
lomiliation of the Soul before him who made it. 


This would effectually kill in us all the little Seeds 
ff Pride, Vanity, and Self- conceit, which are apt to 


ore on thoſe comparative Advantages which they en- 
oy over ſome of their Fellow- Creatures, than on that 
Wnfinice Diſtance which is placed between them and the 
Wupreme Model of all Perfection. It would likewiſe 
Wuicken our Defires and Erideavours of uniting. our- 
elves to him by all the Acts of Religion and Virtue. 
Lach an habitual Homage to the Supreme Being 
Would, in a particular manner, baniſh from among 
W3 that prevailing Impiety ot uſing his Name on the 
Wnolt trivial Oe BN 2” 1 

fad the follnsiog paſſage in an excellent Sermon, 
reached at the Funeral of a Gentleman who wasanHo- 
our to his Country, and a more diligent as well asſuc- 


1M <&ful Inquirer into the Warkgf ture,than anyother 
„or Nation has ever protec Be had the profound- 
e great God of Heaven and Earth 


eſt Veneration for 
1 eee 


What which I am here recommending, and which isin 


Woot up in the Minds of ſuch whoſe Thoughts turn - 


EF 


bl 
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that J have ever obſerved in any Perſon, The ven 
Name of God was never mentioned by him without: 
"© Pauſe, and a viſible Stop in his Diſcourſe ; in which 


© Years, has told me, that he was ſo exact, that he de 


make uſe of ſo tremendous a Name in the ordinary EM 


© one that knew him moſt particularly above twenyi 


© not remember to have obſerved him once to fail ini; 
Every one knows the Veneration which was paid H 
the Fexws to a Name fo great, wonderful, and hol, i 
They would not let it enter even into their religiouſff 
Diſcourſes. What can we then think of thoſe vb... 


reflions of their Anger, Mirth, and moſt impertuall 
Paſhons ? Of thoſe who admit it into the moſt famila 

veſtions and Aſſertions, ludicrous Phraſes and Work 
of Humour? not to mention thoſe who violate it by 
ſolemn Perjuries? It would be an Affront to Reaſon u ks 
Endeavour to ſet forth the Horror and Prophaneneſsd | | 
ſuch a Practice. The very mention of it expoſes it ſuf 
<iently to thoſe in whom the Light of Nature, not uM 


fy Religion, is not utterly extinguiſhed. . 
* S xRTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 5; . 
8 1 R. wenn 


In your Paper of Friday the gth Inſtant, you had Om 
:eafion to confider the Ubiquity of the Godhead, andi. 
the ſame time, to ſhew, that as he is preſent to even 
thing, he cannot but be attentive to every thing, a. 
pri to all the Modes and Parts of its Exiſtence; , 
In othex Words, that his Omniſcience and Omnipreſent 
Are coexiftent, and run together through the whole l 
*nitude of Space. This Conſideration might furni 
"ns with many Incentives to Devotion, and Motives xi 
"Morality ; but as this Subject has been handled by fer 
Tal excellent Writers, I ſhall conſider it in a Ligll 
-wherein I have not ſeen it placed by others. 

" * How diſconſolate is the Condition of an it 
tellectual Being who is thus preſent with his Male 
but at the ſame time receives no extraordinary Benes 
"or Advantage from this his Prefence! ”" = 
© Secondly, How deplorable is the Condition of an oe 
telleQual Being, Who Fels no other Effects from ti 
"his Preſence but ſuch as proceed from Divine Wn 
Aid Indynation! © St OT TL OTAGS: * 
* 174 
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= Thirdly, How happy is the Condition of that intel- 
W:&ual Being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's Preſence 
Jom the ſecret Effects of his Mercy and Loving-kind- 
enn | neſs ! y | ; 

e. How diſconſolate is the Condition of an intel- 
"WW: Qual Being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, but 
dit the ſame time receives no extraordinary Benefit or 
advantage from this his Preſence ! Every Particle of 
latter is actuated by this Almighty Being which paſſes 
rough it. The Heavens and the Earth, the Stars and 
WF lancts, move and gravitate by Virtue of this great Prin- 


niple within them. All the dead Parts of Nature are 
vigorated by the Preſence of their Creator, and made 
Wcapable of exerting their reſpective Qualities, The ſe- 
Feral Inſtincts, in the brute Creation, do likewiſe operate 
and work towards the ſeveral Ends which are agreeable 
Wo them, by this divine Energy. Man only, who does 
Wot co-operate with his holy Spirit, and is unattentive to 


| bis Preſence, receives none of thoſe Advantages from it, 


n. It is the ſame thing to a Man without Religion, 
if there were no God in the World. It is indeed im- 
omible for an infinite Being to remove himſelf from 
ny of his Creatures; but tho' he cannot withdraw his 
Eilence from us, which would argue an Imperfection in 
bim, he can withdraw from us all the Joys and Conſola- 
ions of it. His Preſence may perhaps be neceſſary to 
upport us in our; Exiſtence; but he may leave this our 
Exiſtence to ãtſelf, with regard to its Happineſs or Mi- 
My. For, in this Senſe, he may caſt us away from his 
We '<fence, and take his holy Spirit from us. This ſingle 
,onfideratian one would think ſufficient to make us 
pen gur Hearts to all thoſe Infuſions of ] oy and Glad- 
(cſs which are ſo near at hand, and ready to be poured 
n upon us; eſpecially, when we conſider, Secondly, The 
<plorable Con ditiog of an intellectual Being who fetls 
bo other Effects from his Maker's Preſence, but ſuch 
u proceed from Divine Wrack and Indignation 1 
We may affure ourſelves, that the great Author gf 
Nature will not always be as one, who 1s indifferent to 


any 


- 


— 
oy 


the fearful Effects of Omnipotence incen 
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any of his Creatures. Thoſe who will not feel him u 
his Love, will be ſure at length to feel him in his Di. 


pleaſure. And how dreadful is the Condition of tha + 


Creature, who is only ſenfible of the Being of his Gre 


ator by what he ſuffers from him! He js as efentialh e 


preſent in Hell as in Heaven; but the Inhabitants of 
'thoſe accurſed Places behold him only in his Wrath, 


and ſhrink within the Flames to conceal themſelves fron pu 


him. It is not in the Power of 8 1 concein il 
ed, | 
But I ſhall only conſider the Wretchedneſs of an i. 


tellectual Being, who, in this Life, lies under the Do 
| pleaſure of him, that at all Times and in all Places u 
1ntimately united with him. He is able to diſquiet the WF": 


Soul, and vex it in all its Faculties. He can hinder ay 


of the greateſt Comforts of Life from refreſhing us, ali 


ive an Edge to every one of its ſlighteſt Calamitie, 


ho then can bear the Thought of being an Out- c 


from his Preſence, that is, from the Comforts of it, of 


of feeling it only in its Terrors * How pathetick is th 


Expoſtulation of Feb, when, for the Trial of his Pat. 
ence, he was made to look upon himſelf in this dt. 


plorable Condition! y haft then et me as a Mel 


againft thee, ſo that I am become a Brin to my/elf ? hun 
rah, how happy is the Condition of that intelled uu 


Being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's Preſence freu 


the ſecret Effects of his Mercy and Loving-kindnels. 
The Bleſſed in Heaven bekold him Face to Face, that 
is, are as ſenfible of his Preſence as we are of the Pr. 
Fence of any Perſon whom we look upon with our Eyes 
There is doubtleſs a Faculty in Spirits, by which thy 
apprehend one another, as our Senſes do material Ob 
jects; and there is no Queſtion but our Souls, when they 
are diſembodied, or placed in glorified Bodies, will by 
this Faculty, in whatever Part of Space they refide, vi 
always /enfible of the Divine Preſence. We, Who ban 
this Veil of Fleſh ſtanding between us and the Worlddl 


Spirits, muſt be content to know that the Spirit of Ga 


is preſentwith us, by the Effects which he producetdinſ 
us. Our out ward Senſes re too groſs to apprehend bini 


we may however taſte and ſee how gracious he .. 


by his Influence upon our Minds, by thoſe virtuou 
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| | 
Thoughts which he awakens in us, by thoſe ſecret. Com- 
orts and Refreſhments which he conveys into our Souls, 

m fol by thoſe raviſhing Joys and inward Satisfactions 
ich are pepetually ſpringing up, and diffuſing them- 
les among all the Thoughts of good Men. He is 
q- Jodged in our very Eſſence, and is as a Soul within the 
ith | dul to irradiate its Underſtanding, rectify its Will, 
on MP urify its Paſſions, and enliven all the Powers of Man. 
i low happy therefore is an intellectual Being, who, by 
Wrayer and Meditation, by Virtue and good Works, 
rens this Communication between God and his own 
Poul! Though the whole Creation frawns upon him, 
ad all Nature looks black about him, he has his Light 
id Support within him, that are able to cheer bis 
lind, and bear him up in the mid of all thoſe Hor- 
Wrors which encompaſs him. He knows that his Helper 
ct hand, and is always nearer to him than any thing 
| ſe can be, which is capable of annoying or terrifying 
Wim. In the midſt of Calumny or Contempt, he at- 


Jib 


ends to that Being who whiſpers better things within 
pat. is Soul, and whom he looks upon as his Defender, his 
18 Wlory, and the Lifter- up of his Head. In his deepeſt 
Mar | zolitude and Retirement he knows that he is in Com- 
» Bit | any with the greateſt of Beings ; and perceives within 
ed imſelf ſach real Senſations of his Preſence, as are more 
fon elightful than any thing that can be met with in the 
Inefs, onverſation of his Creatures. Even in the Hour of 
e, mu Peach, he conſiders the Pains of his Diſſolution to be 
ve Pre- Wothing elſe but the breaking down of that Partition, 


Which ſtands betwixt his Soul, and the Sight of that 
-þ they Wing, who is always preſent with him, and is about 
:11 Ob Panifcit itſelf to him in Fulneſs of Joy. 1 

n wei we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of our 
id - 
fo i Wd Goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch a Watch over all our 
hae boughts, that, in the 1 the Scripture, his 
ord ps! may have Pleaſure in us. We muſt take care not 
of Golf erieve his holy Spirit, and endeavour to make the 


oth inc Gitations of our Hearts always acceptable in his 
d hi 


| 


ght, that he may delight thus ; reſide and dwell in us. 


vou, in a very remarkable Pailage among his Epiſtles ; 
ovobiil Vor. II. rr 


laker's Preſence, from the ſecret Effects of his Mercy 


be a Light of Nature could direct Senecs to this Doc. 


Sacer 


5 
1 
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Sacer ineft in nobis Spiritus bonorym malorumgue cufto;, it 
obfervator, & quemadmodum nos illum tractamus, itat& il; 
nor. There is a holy Spirit reſiding in us, who watches 
© and obſerves both good and evil Men, and will tre Ml 
© us after the ſame Manner that we treat him.” But! 
ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe with thoſe more emphati. WF 
cal Words in Divine Revelation, Ja Man love ne, h 
evill keep my Words ; and my Father will love him, and a. 
ewill come unto him, and make our Abode with him. | 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 571. 


T had this Morning a very valuable and kind Preſent iſ 
fent me, of a tranſlated Work of a moſt excellent Fe. 
feign Writer, who makes a very cenfiderable Figur 
in the Learned and Chriſtian World. It is entitled, 4 
Demonſtration of the Exifltence, Wiſdom and Omni potem 
of God, drawn from the Knowledge of Nature, partici 
larly of Man, and fitted to the meaneſt Capacity, h 
the Archbiſhop of Cambray, Author of Telemachu:, ail 
Tranſlated from the French by the ſame Hand thi 
#ngl;ed that excellent Piece. This great Author, i 
the Writings which he has before produced, has man. 
feſted an Heart full of virtuous Sentiments, great Bene 
volence to Mankind, as well as a fincere and fervent 
Piety towards his Creator. His Talents and Parts ar 
2 very great Good to the World, and it is a plealin . 
Thing to behold the polite Arts ſubſervient to Religion, 
and recommending it from its natural Beauty. Look 
mg over the Letters of my Correſpondents, I find on 
winch celebrates this Treatiſe, and recommends it ui 
my Readers, | 


81 R, | 
think T have ſomewhere read, in the Writings 
* one whom I rake to be a Friend of yours, a SY 
ing which ſtruck me very much, and as I remen 
© ber it was to this P urpoſe _ The Exiſtence f a C. | 
© 34 fs far from being a Thing that wants to be pri 
that I Aut it the only Thing of” twhich awe are certa: | 
«This is à fprightly And. juſt Expreflion ; hower 
« I dare ſay, you will not be diſpleaſed that 15 h 
you in Mind of ſaying ſomething on the = 0 

; ratio 
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WW: (cation of the Biſhop of Cambray. A Man of his 
Talents views all Things in a Eight different from 
dat in which ordinary Men ſee them, and the de- 
W- yout Diſpoſition of his Soul turns all thoſe Talents 
to the Improvement of the Pleaſures of a good Life. 


1 His Stile clothes Philoſophy in a Dreſs almoſt Poe- 
;, WF tick, and his Readers enjoy in full Perfe&ion the Ad- 
„ vantage, while they are reading him, of being what 


W he is. The pleaſing Repreſentation of the Animal 
powers in the beginning of his Work, and his Con- 
HH fideration of the Nature of Man with the Addition 
en of Reaſon, in the ſubſequent Diſcourſe, imprefles up- 
Fo. FF on the Mind a ſtrong Satisfaction in itfelf, and Gra- 
e titade towards Him who beſtowed that Superiority 

weer the Brute World. Theſe Thoughts had ſuch 
en Effect upon the Author himſelf, that he has end- 
ed his Diſcourſe with a Prayer. This Adoration has 
a Sublimity in it, befitting his Character, and the 
Emotions of his Heart flow from Wiſdom and Know- 
edge. I thought it would be proper for a Saturday's 
W Paper, and have tranſlated it, to make you à Pre- 
ent of it. I have not, as the Tranſlator was'oblig- 


Bene £4 to do, confined myſelf to an exact Verſion from 
erreuf the Original, but have endeavoured to expreſs the 
"ts u Spirit of it, by taking the Liberry to reuder his 
eaſing [houghts in ſuch a way as T ſhould have uttered them 
goa if they had been my own. It has been obſerved, that 
Lock he private Letters of great Men are the beſt Pictures 
nd on of their Souls, but certainly their private Devotions 
ds ut ould be ſtill more inſtructive, and I know not why 


W they ſhould not be as curious and entertaining. 
f you inſert this Prayer, I know not but I may 
end you, for another occaſion, one uſed by a very 
W great Wit of the laſt Age, which has Allufions to the 
3 Errors of a very wild Life, and 1 believe you will 
W think is written with an uncommon Spirit. The 
erſon whom I mean was an excellent Writer, and 
de Publication of this Prayer of his may be, perhaps, 
ertol ſome kind of Antidote againſt the Infection in his 
were other Writings. But this Supplication of the Biſhop 
it Ils in it a more happy and untroubled Spirit; it is 
Demo if that is not ſaying ſomething too fond) the Worſhip 


trailed 1 or 


4 
" 
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of an Angel concerned for thoſe who had fallen, but 
himſelf ſtill in the State of Glory and Innocence. The 
© Book ends with an Act of Devotion, to this Effeg: 
© O my God, if the greater Number of Mankind 
do not diſcover Thee in that glorious Show of Na. 
ture which thou haſt placed before our Eyes, it ü 
not becauſe Thou art far from every one of us; 
Thou art preſent to us more than any Object which iſ 
we touch with our Hands; but our Senſes, and the 
Paſſions which they produce in us, turn our At. 
« tention from Thee. Thy Light ſhines in the midi 
of Darkneſs, but the Darkneſs comprehends it not, 
Thou, O Lord, doſt every where diſplay thyſell. 
Thou ſhineſt in all thy Works, but art not regarded 
5 by heedleſs and unthinking Man. The whole Creation 
© talks aloud of Thee, and echos with the Repetition iſ 
of thy Holy Name. But ſuch is our Inſenſibility, 
that we are deaf to the great and univerſal Voice df 
Nature. Thou art every where about us, and with 
in us; but we wander from ourſelves, become Strar-ſ 
« gers to our own Souls, and do not apprehend thy i 
4 Fete. O thou who art the eternal Fountain of 
Light and Beauty, who art the Ancient of Day: | 
© without, Beginning and without End; O Thou, wil 
« art the Life of all that truly live, thoſe can nera 
« fail to find Thee, who ſeek for Thee within then. 
* ſelves. But alas, the very Gifts which Thou beſtontl 
upon us, do ſo employ our Thoughts, that they hindi 
© us from perceiving the Hand which conveys them vi 
© us. We live by Thee, and yet we live without thin 
- * ing on Thee, but, O Lord, what is Life in the Igns 
© rance of Thee? A dead unactive Piece of Matter, i 
© Flower that withers, a River that glides away, a Palau 
© that baſteys to its Ruin, a Picture made up of fadiny 
s Colours, a Maſs of ſhining Ore, ftrike our Imagms 
} tions, and make us ſenſible of their Exiſtence. Vi 
regard them as, OjeCts capable of giving us Pleaſur, 
© not conſidering that thou conveyeſt through them al 
t the Pleaſure which we imagine they give us, Sud 
* yain, empty Objects that are only the Shadows d 
Being, are 7 to our low and grovelitf 


+ Thoughts. That Beauty which Thou haſt poured q 
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The on thy Creation, is as a Veil which hides thee from 
d: our Eyes. As Thou art a Being too pure and exalted 
ing to paſs through our Senſes, Thou art not regarded by 
Na. Men, who have debaſed their Nature, and have made 
it i; Wl © themſelves like the Beaſts that periſh, So infatuated 
us; Lare they, that, notwithſtanding they know what is 
nich Wiſdom and Virtue, which have neither Sound, nor 
| the WY Colour, nor Smell, nor Taſte, nor Figure, nor any 
At. other ſenſible Quality, they can doubt of thyExiſtence, 
nid? WI © becauſe thou art not apprehended by the groſſer Or- 
not, WI gans of Senſe. Wretches that we are! we conſider 
ſelf, BY Shadows as Realities, and Truth as a Phantom. Thar 
del vhich is Nothing is All to us, and that which is All 
ation , appears to us Nothing. What do we ſee in all Nature 
tiom WI but Thee, O my God! Thou, and my Thou, ap- 
d 


i, pon in every thing. When I confider Thee, O 
ceo lil rd, I am ſwallowed up and loſt in Contemplation 
with Wl of Thee. Every thing beſides Thee, even my own Ex- 
tran iſtence, vaniſhes and diſappears in the Contemplation 
4 thy i of Thee. I am loſt to myſelf, and fall into nothing, 
in d When I think on Thee. The Man who does not ſee 
Day, WI © Thee, has beheld nothing; he who does not taſte 
wo ; Thee, has a Reliſh of nothing. His Being is vain, and 
nevi his Life but a Dream. Set up Thyſelf, O Lord, ſet up 
then. . Thyſelf that we may behold Thee. As Wax con-- 
towel ſumes before the Fire, and as the Smoke is driven 
node ay, ſo let Thine Enemies vaniſh out of thy Preſence. 
em uf How unhappy is that Soul who, without the Senfe of 
ink Thee, has no God, no Hope, no Comſort to ſupport 
Ion him ? but how happy the Man who ſearches, ſighs 
ter, hl and thirſts after Thee! But he only is fully happy on 
pala whom Thou lifteſt up the Light of thy Countenahce, 
fads whoſe Tears Thou haſt wiped away, and who enjoys 
agin in Thy Loving-kindneſs the Completion of all his 
"vl. Deſires. How long, how long, O Lord, ſhall I wait 
aur . for that Day, when I ſhall poſſeſs, in thy Preſence, 
em a Fulneſs of Joy and Pleaſures for evermore? O my 
Suat God, in this pleaſing Hope, my Bones rejoice and cry 
ws d out, Who is like unto Thee! My Heart melts away, 


vel | and my Soul faints within me, when I look up to 
red od | „Idee who art the God of my Life, and my Portion 
« of | to all Eternity,  Gvuard1an, Vol. I. No. 69. 
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Iwill make no Apology for preferring this Leiter, 
and the Extract following, to any thing elſe which [ 
could poſſibly inſert. 


SIR. | Cambridge, May 31, 

. . © You having been pleaſed to take notice of what you 

* conceived excellent in ſome of our Engliſb Divines, { 
have here preſumed to ſend a Specimen, which, ifi 
am not miſtaken, may, for Acuteneſs of Judgment, 
Ornament of Speech, and true Sublime, compare with 
any of the choiceſt Writings of the Ancient Father 
or Doctors of the Church, who lived neareſt to the 
- Apoſtles Times. The Subject is no leſs than that of 
+ God himſelf; and the Deſign, beſides doing fone 
Honour to our own Nation, is to ſhew, by a freſh Ex. 
< ample, to what a Height and Strength of Thought : 
« Perſon, who appears not to be by Nature endued with 
the quickeſt Parts, may arrive through a ſincere ani 
ſteady Practice of the Chriſtian Religion, I mean, « 
„taught and adminiſtred in the Chuich of Caglau: Wh" 
„Which will, at the ſame time, prove that the Force 
of Spiritual Aſſiſtance is not at all abated by length of 
Time, or the Iniquity of Mankind; but that if Men 
were not wanting to themſelves, and (as our excellent 
Author ſpeaks) could but be per ſuaded to conform t 
our Church's Rules, they might ſtill live as the prim. 
tive. Chriſtians did, and come ſhort of none of thok 
* eminent Saints for Virtue and Holineſs. The Author 

' from whom this ColleQion is made, is Biſhop Be. 
A «© ridge, Vol. 2. Serm. IJ. Phibthen, 


In treating npon that Paſſage in the Book of Exodu, 
where Mo/# being ordered to lead the Children of {ai 
out of Egypt, be aſked God what Name he ſhould men- 
tion Him by to that People, in order to diſpoſe them u 
obey Him; and GOD anſwered, I Am that I am; wh 
bade him tell them. I An hath ſent me unto you ; T 
admirable Author thus diſcourſes; G O D having ben i 
pleaſed to reveal himſelf. to us under this Name et 
Title, J Am that I Am, He thereby ſuggeſts to ni 

chat he would not have us apprehend of Him, as «i 
any particular or limited Being, but as @ Being in gen 
3 : * I 


- 
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„al, or the Being of all Beings; who giveth Being to, 
ind therefore exerciſeth Authority over all ings in 
(the World. He did not anſwer Mo/es, I am the Great, 
© the Living, the True, the Everlaſting God; he did not 
dy, 1 am the Almighty Creator, Preſerver and Gover- 
nor of the whole World, but I Am that I Am:  Inti- 
mating, that if Maſer deſired ſuch a Name of God as 
might fully deſcribe his Nature as in itſelf, that is a 
ming impoſſible, there being no Words to be found in 
any Language, whereby to expreſs the Glory of an 
infinite Being, eſpecially ſo as that finite Creatures 
( ſhould be able fully to conceive it. Yet, however, in 
WJ © theſe Words He is pleaſed to acquaint us what kind of 
Thoughts he would have us entertain of him: Inſo- 
much, that could we but rightly apprehend what is 
' coach'd under and intended by them, we ſhould doubt- 
' [eſs have as high and true Conceptions of God as it is 
' poſſible for Creatures to have. The Anſwer given 
J ſuggeſts farther to us theſe following Notions of the 
not High God. © Firſt, that he is one Being, exiſti 
i and of him/elf; His Unity is implied in that he leich 
I his Exifence in that he faith, I am; his Exiftence 
is and of Himſelf, in that he faith, I An that I An, 
' that is, I am in and of my/elf, not receiving any thing 
from, nor depending upon any other The ſame 
Expreſſion implies, that as GOD is only One, ſo that 
He is a moſt pure and imple Being; for here, we ſee, 
He admits nothing into the Manifeſtation of Himelf 
but pure E/ence, aying. I Am that I am, that is, Be- 
' ing itſelf, without any Mixture, or Compoſition. And 
therefore we muſt not conceive of GOD, as made up 
of ſeveral Parts, or Faculties, or Ingredients, but only 
Las One, who is that He is, and whatſoever is in Him 
„ Him/elf: And although we read of ſeveral Properties 
attributed to him in Scripture, as Nam, Goodne/s, 
| Lali &c. we muſt not apprehend them to be ſeveral 
© © Powers, Habits or Qualities, as they are in us; for as 
W © they are in G © D, they are neither diſtinguiſhed fram 
one another, ner from his Nature or Eſence, in whom 
8 © they are (aid to be. In whom, I fay, they are ſaid to 
be: For to ſpeak properly, they are not in Him, but 


F 4 © ſeverally 


are his very Effence, or Nature it/el, 3 which acting : 
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0 ſeverglly upon ſeveral Objects, ſeems to us to act fron «fo 


= — — 


© ſeveral Properties or Per fections in Him; whereas “ 
the Difference is only in our different Apprehenſio .“ 
* of the fame thing. GOD in himſelf is a »»/ fn '4 
* and pure 42, and therefore cannot have any thing in Wil © 
© Him but what is that mo/? fimple and pure Ad if, Wl * 
© which ſeeing it bringeth upon every Creature what f 
* deſerves, we conceive of it as of ſeveral Divine Per. : 

WW 


fections in the ſame Almighty Being. Whereas G00, 


* whoſe Underſtanding is infinite as Himſelf, doth nu“ 


* apprehend himſelf under the diſtin Notions of /. 
dom, or Goodneſs, or Fuftice, or the like, but only a AF 

© Febowah: And therefore, in this place, he doth na if As 
ſay, I am Wiſe, or Ju, or Geed, b 


ut ſimply, 7 a 


« that I An. 50 


to conſider the other, whereby G OD calls bimſelf ab- 10 
-folutely 7 4M. Concerning which he takes notice, 


4 


fore it is no Wonder that when he would reveal Him- 
' © ſelf, He goes out of our common way of ſpeaking cne 


Hence therefore, as when He ſpeaks of Himſelt ai 
" © ſo when he ſpeaks of Himſelf, with Reference to bb 


"© Am. He doth not ſay 7 am their Light, their Li 
© their Guide, their Strength, or Tower, but only 1 An: 
le ſets as it were his Hand to a Blank, that his Pc6 
_ © ple may write under it what they pleaſe that is good 


Having thus offered at ſomething towards the Er i . 
plication of the firſt of theſe Myſterious Sayings in tbe . 
Anſwer GOD made to Mo/es, when he deſigned to en-. 
courage him to lead his People out of Egypt, he proceed MI. . 


© That though 7 AM be commonly a Verb of the fit ho 


© Perſon, yet it is here uſed as a Noun Subſtantive, « 1 
proper Name, and is the Nominative Cafe to another © 
Verb of the third Perſon in theſe Words, I Am hat) L 


« ſent me unto you. A ſtrange Expreſſion! But wha, 
60D ſpeaks of himſelf, He cannot be confined . 
© Grammar Rules, being infinitely above and beyond 
© the reach of all Languages in the World. And ther- 


to another, and expreſſeth Himſelf in a way peculi 
to Himſelf, and ſuch as is ſuitable and proper to hi 
* own Nature and Glory. 

< his own eternal Eſſence, He faith, J Am that I Ani 


Creatures, and eſpecially to his People, He faith, ! 


« fot 


WW: for them. As if He ſhould ſay, Are! 
an Strength. Are they 
WW: i» trouble? I am Comfort. Are they fick ? I am Health. 
We re they dying ? I am Life, Have they nothing? I am 
We af Things. I am , iſdom and Power, I am Juſtice 
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bey weak I 
poor 1 am Riches, Are they 


5 a a i and Mercy, am Grace and Goodneſs, I am Glory, 


WJ Beauty, Holineſs, Eminency, Supereminency, Perfection, 


Al jufficiency, Eternity, Jebovab, I Am: Whalijcever is 


table to 1heir Nature, or convenient fer them in their 
vera Conditions, that I Am: Whatjoever is amiable 


„„ elf, or defireable unto them, that I Am : M balſo- 


e, c 
Other 
x bath 
when 
ned to 
eyond 


er is pure and holy, wwhut/oever is great or pleaſant, 


JW whatfoever is gord or meedful to make Men happy, that I 


An. So that, in ſhort,'G O D here repreſents himſelf 
© unto us as an Univer/al Good, and leaves us to make 


che Application of it to ourſelves, according to out 
WJ <{cveral Wants, Capacities and Deſires, by ſaying only 


ein general, I Ax. 
Again, Pag. 27. he thus diſcourſes; There is more 


ſolid Joy and Comfort, more real Delight and Satis- 
faction of Mind, in one ſingle Thought of 60 D. 
nightly formed, than all the Riches, and Honours, and 


Pleaſures of this World, put them all together, are 
able to afford Let us then call in for all our 
ſcattered Thoughts from all things here below, and 
raiſe them up. and unite them all to the moſt High 
O; appichending Him under the Idea, Image, or 
»Likenels of any thing elſe, but as infinitely greater, 
'and higher, and hetter than all Things; as One exiſt- 
ring in and of Him/clf, and giving Eflence and Exiſtence 
„to all things in the World beſides Himſelf; as One ſo 
Pure and Simple that there is nothing in Him but Him- 
"juf, but Hſeuce and Beiug itſelf; as One ſo Iaſinte 
and Omi potent, that u hereſoever any thing elſe is in 


* the whole World, there He is, and beyond the: World, 


where nothing elſe is, there all things ate, becauſe He 
is there; as One ſo Viſe, ſo Knqewwing, ſo Omni/cient, 
"that He. at this very Moment, and always, ſees what 


all the Angels are doing. in Heaven; what all the 
Fowls are. doing in the Air; what all the Fiſhes are 


* doing in the Waters ; what: all the Devils are doing 


in Hell ;, what all the Men and Beaſts, ,and- the very 


F. 5 In ſects, 
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© InſeQs, are doing upon Earth; as One ſo Porwerful F 
and Omni potent, that He can do whatſoever he will, 
only by Willing it ſhould be done; as One fo Grey, 
© {o Good, fo Glorious, fo Immutable, fo Tranſcendent, ſo 
* Infinite, ſo Incomprehen/ible, ſo Eternal, what ſhall I (ay? 
* fo Jebowvab, that the more we think of Him, the 
more we admire Him, the more we adore Him, the 
more we love him, the more we may, and ought; 
our higheſt Conceptions of Him being as much be. 
* neath Him, as our greateſt Services come ſhort of 
| What we owe Him. | 5 | 
= Seeing therefore we cannot think of God ſo highly if 
| * as He is, let us think of Him as highly as we can; ff 
| © And for that end let us get above ourſelves, aud 
above the World, and raiſe up our Thoughts higher, 

and higher, and higher ſtill, and when we have ga 
| * them up as high as poſhbly we can, let us apprehend, iſ 
« Being infinitely higher than the higheſt of them; arl 

then finding ourſelves at a loſs, amazed, confounded i 
at. ſuch an infinite height of infinite Perfections, letu iſ 
fall down in humble and hearty Deſires to be freed 
« from theſe dark Priſons wherein we are now immiured, 
+4 that we may take cur Flight into Eternity, and there the 
* (thro' the Merits of our ever-bleſſed Saviour) fee thi Woug 
infinite Being Face to Face, and enjoy Him for ever ma 

, GvuanDian, Vol. I. No. 74 Hieb 
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Man advanced in Years that thinks fit to look 
£\ back upon his former Life, and calls that only 
Life which was paſſed with Satisfaction and Enjoy ment, 

excluding allParts which were not pleaſant to him, will 

and himſelf very young, if not in his Infancy. Sickneſ, 
IIl-humour, and Idleneſs, will have robbed him of a 

i, great Share of that Space we ordinarily call our Life 
_ It is therefore the Duty of every Man that would be 
| true to himſelf, to obtain, if poſſible, a Diſpoſition to 
be pleaſed, and place himſelf in a conſtant Aptitude lo 
the SatisfaQions of his Being. Inſtead of this, you 
hardly ſee a Man who is not uneaſy in Proportion to 
his Advancement in the Arts of Life. An _— De- 
* ; 3 icacj 
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rful licacy is the common Improvement we meet with in 
il, thoſe who pretend to be refined above others: They do 
not aim at true Pleaſure themſelves, but turn their 
Irhoughts upon obſerving the falſe Pleaſures of other 
2? WW Men. Such People are Valetudinarians in Soctety, and 
they ſhould no more come into Company than a fick 


the vlan ſhould come into the Air: If a Man is too weak 
bt; ¶ to bear what is a Refreſiment to Men in Health, he muſt 
be. ill keep his Chamber. When any one in Sir Roczr's 


t of company complains he is out of Order, he immedi- 
Watcly calls for ſome Poſſet-drink for him; for which 
Wreaſon that ſort of People who are ever bewailing their 

dan: | Conſtitution in other Places are the chearfulleſt imagt- 

aud WJ nable when he is preſent. | 

her, It is a wonderful thing that ſo many, and they not 

got Wreckoned abſurd, ſhall entertain thoſe with whom they 

nd « {converſe by giving them the Hiſtory of their Pains and 
ani Aches; and imagine ſuch Narrations their Quota of the 
nded WConverſation. This is of all other the meaneſt Help to 
et u Diſcourſe, and a Man muſt not think at all, or think 

Ireed N bimſelf very inſignificant, when he finds an Account of 

ured, bis Head-ach anſwer'd by anotherafting what News in 

there the laſt Mail? Mutual Good-humour is a Dreſs we 

e this Wought to appear in wherever we meet, and we ſhould 

make no mention of what concerns ourſelves, without 

. 74 Jie be of Matters wherein our Friends ought to rejoice ;_ 

But indeed there are Crowds of People who put-them- 

elves in no, Method of pleafing themſelves or others 

ach are thoſe whom we uſually call indolent Perſons, 


Took lndolence is, methinks, an intermediate State between 

only Pleaſure” and Pain, and very much unbecoming any 
ment, art of our Life after we are out of the Nurſe's Arms. 
„, will Nach an Averſion to Labour creates a conſtant Wearis 
neſs, els, and one would think ſhould make Exiſtence itſelf 
of a+ Burden. The indolent Man deſcends from the Dig- 
- Life. nity of his Nature, and makes that Being which was 
ald be tional merely Vegetative: His Life canſiſts only in 
jon tothe mere Increaſe and Decay of a Body, which, with Re- 
de ſor lation to the reſt of the World, might as well have been 
„ you uninformed, as the Habitation of a reaſonable Mind. 
on to Of this kind is the Life of that extraordinary Couple 
d De. Terjett and his Lady. Harry was in the Days of 


his 


' Pleaſure they do, if they were ſureof hearing nothin 
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his Celibacy one 6f thoſe pert Creatures who have much 


Vivacity and little Underſtanding ; Mrs. Rebecca Quicl- 


Iz, whom he married, had all that the Fire of You;h 
and alivelyManner could do towards making an agree. 


able Woman. Theſe two People of ſeeming Merit fel! M 
into each others Arms; and Paſſion being ſated, and no 
Reaſon or Good Senſe in either to ſucceed it, and their 
Life is now at a ſtand ; their Meals are infipid, and 
Time tedious ; their Fortune has placed them abore 
Care, and their Loſs of Taſte reduced them below Di. 


verſion. When we talk of theſe as Inſtances of Inex- 


iſtence, we do not mean, that in order to live iti; 
neceſſary we ſhould always be in jovial Crews, « 
crowned with Chaplets of Roſes, as the merry Fellows 
among the Ancients are deſcribed ; but it is intended 
by confidering theſe Contraries to Pleaſure, Indolerce, 
and too much Delicacy, to ſhew that it is Prudenceto iſ 

reſerve a Diſpoſition in ourſelves to receive a certain 


light in all we hear and ſee. 


This portable Quality of Good- humour ſeaſons all iſ 
the Parts and Occurrences we mee t with, in ſuch a mar. if 
ner, that there are no Moments Ic ; but they all pai if 
with ſo much Satisfaction, that the heavieſt of Load 
{when it is a Load) that of Time, is never felt by vs. if 
Aurilas has this Quality to the higheſt Perfection, and 
communicates it wherever he app ears: The Sad, th: iſ 
Merry, the Severe, the Melancholy, ſhew a new Chear- i 
ſulneſs when he comes amongſt them. At the ſame tine i 
no one can repeat any thing that Yarilas has ever ſal MW 


that deſerves Repetition; but the Man has that innat 
Goodneſs of Temper, that he is welcome to every Body, 
becauſe every Man thinks he is ſo to him. He does ct 


ſeem to contribute „ to the Mirth of the Con- 


pany; and yet upon Reflexion you find it all happenei 
Dy his being there. I thought it was whimfically fail 
of à Gentleman, That if Varilar had Wit it would be 
the beſt Wit in the World. It is certain, when a well. 
corrected lively Imagination and God- breeding ar 
added to a ſweet Diſpoſition, they qualify it to be one 
of the greateſt Blefſings, as well as Pleaſures of Lite. 
Men would come into Company with ten times tht 


Which 
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nich ſhould ſhock them, as well as expected what 
EG would pleaſe them, When we know every Perſon that 
is ſpoken of is repreſented by one who has no IIl-will, 
and every thing that is mentioned deſcribed by one that 
is apt to let it in the beſt Light, the Entertainment muſt 
de delicate, becauſe the Cook has nothing brought to 
his Hand but what is the moſt excellent in its Kind. 
Beautiful Pictures are the Entertainments of pure 
Minds, and Deformities of the corrupted. It is a De- 
gree towards the Life of Angels, when we enjoy Con- 
verſation wherein there 1s nothing preſented but in its 
Excellence; and a Degree towards that of Dzmons, 
wherein nothing is ſhewn but in its Degeneracy. 
SPECTATOR; Volk. II. No. 100. 


GooD-NaTURE. 


AN is ſubject to innumerable Pains and Sorrows 
by the very Condition of Humanity, and yet, 
as if Nature had not ſown Evils enough in Life, we are 
continually adding Grief to Grief, and aggravating the 
common Calamity by our cruel Treatment of one an- 
other, Every Man's natural Weight of Afflictions 1s 
ſtill made more heavy by the Envy, Malice, Treache- 
ry, or Injuſtice of his Neighbour. At the ſame time 
that the Storm beats upon the whole Species, we a e 
falling foul upon one another. a 
Half the Miſery of human Life might be extin- 
guiſhed, would Men alleviate the general Curſe they 
he under, by mutual Offices of Compaſiton,, Benevo- 
lence and Humanity. There is nothing therefore which 
we ought more to encourage in ourſelves and others, 
than that Diſpoſition of Mind which in our Language 
goes under the Title of Good- nature, and which I 
ſhall chooſe for the Subject of this Day's Speculation. 
Good-nature is more agreeable in Converſation than 
Wit, and gives a certain Aix to the Countenance which 
is more amiable than Beauty. It ſnews Virtue in the 
faireſt Light, takes off in ſome Meaſure from the De- 
formity of Vice, and makes even Folly and Imper- 
tmence ſupportable. 61 | 
There is no Society ox Converſation to be kept = 
| F E 
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the World without Good-nature, or ſomething which 
muſt bear its Appearance, and ſupply its Place. For 
this Reaſon Mankind have been forced toinvent a kind 
of Artificial Humanity, which is what we expreſs by 
the Word Good-Breeding. For if we examine thoroughly 


the Idea of what we call ſo, we ſhall find it to be no. | 


thing elſe but an Imitation and Mimickry of Good. 
nature, or, in ether Terms, Aﬀability, Complaiſance, 
and Eaſineſs of Temper reduced into an Art. 

Theſeexterior Shows and Appearances of Humanity 
render a Man wonderfully popular and beloved when 
they are founded upon a real Good-nature ; but with. 
out it are like Hypocriſy in Religion, or a bare Forn 
of Holineſs, which, when it is diſcovered, makes 2 
Man more deteſtable than profeſſed Impiety. 

Good-nature1s generally born with us: Health, Pro- 
ſperity and kind Treatment from the World are great 
Cheriſhers of it where they find it; but nothing is 
capable of forcing it up, where it does not grow of it 
ſelf. It is one of the Bleſſings of a happy Conſtitution, 
which Education may improve but not produce. 

| Xenophon in the Life of his Imaginary Prince, whom 
he deſcribes as aPattern for Real ones, is always cele- 
brating the Philanthropy or Good-nature of his Hero, 
which he tells us he brought into the World with him, 
and gives many remarkable Inſtances of it in his 
Childhood, as well as in all the ſeveral Parts of bis 
Life. Nay, on his Death-bed, he deſcribes him as 
being pleaſed, that while his Soul returned to him who 
made it, his Body ſhould incorporate with the great 


Mother of all things, and by that means become bene- 


ficial to Mankind. For which Reaſon, he gives his 
Sons a poſitive Order not to enſhrine it in Gold or 
Silver, but to lay it in the Earth as ſoon as the Life 
was gone out of it. a 

An Inftanceof ſuch an Overflowing of Humanity, 


ſuch an exuberant Love to Mankind, could not have 


entered into the Imagination of a Writer, who had not 
a Soul filled with great Ideas, and a general Benevo- 
lence to Mankind. | „ N e 
In that celebrated Paſſage of Salluft, where Cæſar and 
Cato are placed in ſuch beautiful, but oppoſite 2 
- Ce/ar's 
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ich Cæſar's Character is chiefly made up of Good- nature, 
For Z it ſhewed itſelf in all its Forms towards his Friends 
ind W or his Enemies, his Servants, or Dependents, the Guilty 


be Wl © the Diſtreſſed. As for Cato's Character, it is rather 


oy ſevere Temper in a Worchleſs Man. - 5 
This Part of Good - nature, however, which conſiſts 0 
pro. in the pardoning and overlooking of Faults, is to be N 
rear Ml exerciſed only in doing ourſelves Juſtice, and that too N 
» is in the ordinary Commerce and Occurrences of Life; i 
F. ber in the publick Adminiſtrations of Juſtice, Mercy f 
ion, to one may be Cruelty to others. | 
It is grown,almoſt into a Maxim, that Good-natured 
hom Men are not always Men of the moſt Wit. This Ob- 
ole. ſervation, in my Opinion, has no Foundation in Na- 
ero, ture. The greateſt Wits I have converſed with are Men 
im, eminent for their Humanity. I take therefore this Re- 
his mark to have been occaſioned by two Reaſons. Firſt, 
bis Becauſe Ill-nature among ordinary Obſervers paſſes for 
n Wit. A ſpiteful Saying gratifies ſo many little Paſſions 


Life ed to be merry in Print; the Publick being more juſt 
dan private Clubs or Aſſemblies, in diſtinguiſhing 

nity, decween what is Wit and what is Ill-nature. | 

have Another Reaſon why the Good-natured Man may 


hl; iſ awful than amiable. Juſtice ſeems moſt agreeable to 


the Nature of God, and Mercy to that of Man. . 
A Being who has nothing to pardon in himſelf, may 
reward every Man according to his Works; but he 


whoſe very beſt Actions muſt be ſeen with Grains of 
Allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate and forgiv- 


ing. For this reaſon, among all the monſtrous Cha- 


ndters in human Nature, there is none ſo odious, nor 
© indeed ſo exquiſitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid 


in thoſe who hear it, that it generally meets with a good 
Reception. The Laugh riſes upon it, and the Man who 
utters it is 'logked upon as a ſhrewd Satiriſt. This may 
be one Reaſon, why a great many pleaſant Companions 


© appear ſo ſurpriſingly dull, when they have endeavour- 


ſometimes bring his Wit in Queſtion, is, perhaps, be- 
cauſe he is apt to be moved with Compaſhon for thoſe 
Misfortunes or Infirmities, which another would turn 


a * iato Ridicule, and by that means — the Reputation 
hts; f Wit. The Ul-natured Man, though but of equal 
-/ar's | | Parts, 


* 
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parts, gives himſelf a larger Field to expatiate in; he 
Expoſes thoſe Failings in Human Nature which the 
other would caſt a Veil over, laughs at Vices which 
the other either excuſes or conceals, gives utteranceto 
Reflexions which the other ſtifles, falls indifferenth 
upon Friends or Enemies, expoſes the Perſon who has 
obliged him, and, in ſhort, ſticks at nothing that may 
eſtabliſh his Character of a Wit. It is no Wonder ther- 
fore he ſucceeds in it better than the Man of Huma. iſ 


nity, as a Perſon who makes uſe of indirect Methods 


is more likely to grow Rich than the fair Trader. I. 


ar SpECTAroER, Vol. II. No. 169. 

In one of my laſt Week's Papers I treated of Good. 
nature, as it is the Effect of Conſtitution ; I ihall now 
ſpeak of it as it is a Moral Virtue. The firſt may make 
a Man eaſy in himſelf, and agreeable toothers, but im- 
plies no Merit in him that is poſſeſſed of it. A Man i 
no more to be praiſed upon this Account, than becanſe 
he hasa regular Pulſeor a good Digeſtion. This Good: 
nature however in the Conſtitution, which Mr Dachs 


ſomewhere calls a M:lkine/s of Blond, is an admirebl: 


Ground-work for the other. In order therefore to try 
our Good- nature, whether it ariſes from the Body or 
the Mind, whether it be founded in the Ani mal or Na. 
tional Part of our Nature; in a Word, whether it be 
ſuch as is entitled to any other Reward, beftdes that ſe- 
cret Satisfaction and Contentmeut. of Mind which is 
eſſential to it, and the kind Reception it procures us in 
the World, we muſt examine it by the following Rules, 
Firſt, Whether it acts with Steadinefs and Uniformit) 


in Sickneſs and in Health, in Proſperity and in Adver- 
fity; if otherwiſe, it is to be looked upon as nothing 


elſe but an Irradiation of the Mind from ſome new + 
plyof Spirits, or a more kindly Circulation of the 
Blood. Sir Frantis Bacon mentions a cunning Solicitor, 
who would acver-afkt-a Favour: of a great Man before 
Dinner; but took care to prefer his Petition at a Time 
when the Party petitioned had his Mind free from Care, 
and his Appetites in good Humour. Such a tranfient 
temporary. Good- nature as this, is not that Philar- 
thropy, that Love of Mankind, which deſerves the tiibe 
of a Moral Virtue. 1 

e 
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The next way of a Man's bringing his Good nature 
to the Leſt, is, to conſider whether it operates accord- 


Wing to the Rules of Reaſon and Duty: For if, notwith- 
| landing its general Benevolence to Mankind, it makes 


no Diſlinction between its Objects, if it exerts itſelf 


W promiſcuouſly towards the Deſerving and Undeſerving, 
Wit it relieves alike the Idle and the Indigent, if it gives 
W itſelf op to the firſt Petitioner, and lights upon any one 


rather by Accident than Choice, it may paſs for an ami- 


ble Initint, but muſt not aſſume the Name of a Moral 
Virtue. 


The third Trial of Good - nature will be, the exa- 
mining ourſelves, whether or no we are able to exert it 


vo our own Diſadvantage, and employ it on proper Ob- 
jets, notwithſtanding any little Pain, Want or Incon- 


venience which may ariſe to ourſelves from it: In a 
Word, whether we are willing to riſk any Part of our 
Fortune, our Reputation, or Health, or Eaſe, for the 
Benefit of Mankind. Among all theſe Expreſſions of 
Good-nature, I ſhall ſingle out that which goes under 


WT the general Name of Charity, as it conſiſts in 5 


the Indigent; that being a Trial of this Kind whic 
* itſelf to us almoſt at all Times, and in every 

ace. 

| hould propoſe it as a Rule to every one who is pro- 
vided with any Competency of Fortune more than ſuf 
hcient for the Neceſſaries of Life, to lay aſide a certain 
Proportion of his Income for the Uſe of the Poor. 
This I would look upon as an Offering to him who has 
a Right to the whole, for the Uſe of thoſe whom, in 
the Paſſage hereafter mentioned, he has deſcribed as his 
own Repreſentatives upon Earth. Art the ſame time we 
ſhould manage our Charity with ſuch Prudence and Cau- 
tion, that we may not hurt pur own Friends or Relations, 


whilſt we are doing Good to thoſe who are Strangers to 
us | : 


This may poſſibly be explained better by an Exam- 
ple than by a Rule. [21 | 
Eugenius is a Man of an univerſal Good-nature, and 
generous beyond the Extent of his Fortune; but withal 
ſo prudent, in the Oeconomy of his Affairs, that what 
goes out in Charity is made up by good Management. 

Eugenius 
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Eugenius bas what the World calls Two hundred Pound, 
a Year; but never values himſelf above Nineſcore, 2 
not thinking he has a Right to the tenth Part, which 
he always appropriates to charitable Uſes. To this if 
Sum he frequently makes other voluntary Addition, 
inſomuch that in a good Year, for ſuch he accounts thok if 
in which he has been able to make greater Bounties tha i 
ordinary, he has given above twice that Sum to the Sick; 
ly and Indigent. Eugenius preſcribes to himſelf may 
particular Days of Fafling and Abſtinence, in order to if 
increaſe his private Bank of Charity, and ſets aſide wha iſ 
would be the current Expences of thoſe Times for the if 
Uſe of the Poor. He often goes a- foot where his B. 
ſineſs calls him, and at the End of his Walk has given: 

Shilling, which in his ordinary Methods of Expence 
would have gone for Coach-hire, to the firſt Neceſſitou i 
Perſon that has fallen in his Way, I have known hin, 
When he has been going to a Play or an Opera, diven 
the Money which was deſigned for that Purpoſe, upon u 
Ohject of Charity whom he has met with in the Street; 
and afterwards paſs his Evening in a Coffee- houſe, or u 
A Friend's Fire-Side, with much greater Satisfaction ty 
| himſelf than he could have received from the moſt ex 
| quifite Entertainments of the Theatre. By theſe meu 
| be is generous, without impoveriſhing himſelf, and er- 

| Joys his Eftate by making it the Property of others, 

There are few Men ſo cramped in their private A 
fairs, who may not be charitable after this Manner, 
without any Diſadvantage to themſelves, or Prejudice to 
their Families. It is but ſometimes ſacrificing a Dive} 
ion or Convenience to the Poor, and turning the uſu 
_ Courſe of our Expences into a better Channel. This 5 
I think, not only the moſt prudent and convenient, bit 
the moſt meritorious Piece of Charity, which we al 
put in practice. By this Method we in ſome meaſur 
ſhare the Neceflities of the Poor at the ſame time that ve 
| _ relieve them, and make ourſelves not only their Patron, 
but their Fellow-ſufferers, 4 
Sir Thomas Brown, in the laſt Part of his Religio I. 
dici, in which he deſcribes his Charity in ſeveral Hem 
ick Inſtances, and with a noble Heat of Sentiment 


- mentions that Verſe in the Proverbs of Solomon, He 9 
grot | 
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, none to help him. The bleßag of him that avas reatty 
% feriſb came upon me, and I cauſed the Widow'"s Heart 
W ng for joy. Iv, Eyes to the blind, and Feet was I 
Wo the lame; I avas 4 father to the poor, and the cauſe 


2 * wor I knew not I ſearched out: Did not 1 weep for 


to Me 
Hero 
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| eiveth to the Poor, lendeth to the Lord: There is more 


* Rhetorick in that one Sentence, ſays he, than in a 


“Library of Sermons ; and indeed if thoſe Sentences 
were underſtood by the Reader, with the ſame Em- 


# phafis as they are delivered by the Author, we need- 
ed not thoſe Volumes of Inſtructions, but might 


be honeſt by an Epitome.” 
Sick- if 
many i 
ler u f:rther in the New Teſtament, where our Saviour tells 


+” ina moſt pathetick manner, that be ſhall hereafter 
Jy | 


This Paſſage in Scripture is indeed wonderfully per- 
ſuaſive; but I think theſame Thought is carried much 


regard the Clothing of the Naked, the Feeding of the 


wen Hungry, and the Viſiting of the Impriſoned, as Offices 
il 


done to himſelf, and reward them accordingly. Purſu- 
ant to thoſe Paſſages in Holy Scripture, I have ſome- 


tin where met with the Epitaph of a charitable Man, 
diven 


which has very much pleaſed me. I cannot recollect 
the Words, but the Senſe of it is to this purpoſe; 


What I ſpent I loſt; what I poſſeſſed is left to others; 


vhat I gave away remains with me. 

Since I am thus inſenfibly engaged in Sacred Writ, I 
cannot forbear making an Extrah of ſeveral Paſſages 
which I have always read with great Delight in the 
Book of Fob. It is the Account which that holy Man 
gives of his Behaviour in the Days of his Proſperity, 
and if conſidered only as a human Compoſition, is a 
finer Picture of a charitable and good-natured Man 
than is to be met with. in any other Author. 

Oh that I were as in Months paſt, as in the Days when 
Cd preſerved me : When his Candle ſpined upon my Head, 
and when by his light I walked through darkneſs: When 
the Almighty was yet with me When my Children were 
about me : When | waſhed my Steps with butter, and the 
rack poured out Rivers of Oil. | | 
When the Ear heard me, then it bleſſed me ; and when 
the Eye ſaau me, it gave witneſs to me. Becauſe I deli- 
vered the poor that cried, end the fatherleſs, and bim that 


him 
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him that avas in trouble ? was not my Soul grieved for 1h g 
poor? Let me be weighed in an even balance, that C 
may know mine Integrity. If I did deſpiſe the cao 7 


my man-ſervant or of my maid-ſervant when they cin. 


tended with me, What then fhall I de when God riſe) © 
up ? and when he wiſiteth, what fhall J anſwer hin! a 
Did not he that made me in the womb, make him? au g 
d not one faſhion us in the womb ? If I have ⁊vitb t 
the Poor from their defire, or have cauſed the eyes of f ii 
Widow to fail, or have eaten my morſel my/elf alu, “ d 
and the fatherleſs hath not eaten thereof : If have / 
any periſh or want of clothing, or any poor without coun. Wil * 
ing: If his loins hade not bleſſed me, and if he were wi anc 
armed with the fleece of my ſheep : If I have lit pn 
- band againſt the fatherleſs, when I Jawv my Help in & of 
gate; then let mine arm fall from my ſpoulder-blade, aui ſor 
mine arm be broken from the bone. If I have rejoiced a 
the deſtruction of him that hated me, or lift up my/elf un an 
evil found him : ( Neither have I ſuffered my Mouth to fn, he 
by wiſhing a curſe to his ſoul.) 'The ſtranger did not lod the 
in the fireet ; but I opened my doors to the traveller. if „en 
land cry againſt me, or that the furrows likewiſe theref IC): 
complain: If I have eaten the Fruits thereof without ml 
ney, or have cauſed the Owners thereof to loſe their lift; Lu 
tet thiftles grow inflead of wheat, and cockle inſtead ¶ ou 
barley. | 2, "n 

| SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 177. 4 
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R. Tillotſon, in his Diſcourſe concerning the Dar WA 

per of all known Sin, both from the Light of Nh 

ture and Revelation, after having given us the Deſcry: . D 
tion of the Laſt Day out of Holy Writ, has this WW! 
- markable Paſſage. 1 W 1 
IJ appeal to any Man, whether this be not aReptt | L 

'* ſentation of things very proper and ſuitable to fie 
Great Day, wherein he who made the World hal 
come to judge it? And whether the Wit of Mal 
. © ever deviſed any thing ſo awful, and ſo agreeable 
the Majeſty of God, and the ſolemn Judgment 2 
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hole World? The Deſcription which Virgil makes 
of the Ely/fan Fields, and the Infernal Regions, how 
MW infinitely do they fall ſhort of the Majeſty of the 
Holy Scripture, and the Deſcription there made of 
Heaven and Hell, and of the Great and Terrible Da 
W if the Lord So that in Compariſon they are childi 
n? and trifling ; and yet perhaps he had the moſt re- | 
F* gular and moſt governed Imagination of any. Man 9 
chat ever lived, and obſerved the greateſt Decorum 
in his Characters and Deſcriptions. But who can 
declare the great things of Ged, but be to whom God 
Hall reveal them ? | 0 f 
This Obſervation was worthy a moſt Polite Man, 
Wand ought to be of Authority with all who are ſuch, 4 
Wi far as to examine whether he ſpoke that as a Man i 
Jof a juſt Taſte and Judgment, or advanced it merely Þ 
Wor the Service of his Doctrine as a Clergyman. 1 
lam very confident whoever reads the Goſpels, with i 
Wan Heart as much prepared in Favour of them as when \ 
Ihe fits down to Virgil or Hamer, will find no Paſſage 
chere which is not told with more natural Force than 
Wany Epiſode in either of thoſe Wits, which were the 
chief of mere Mankind, | 

W The laſt thing J read was the xxivth Chapter of St. 
fe; Luke, which gives an Account of the Manner in which 
our Bleſſed Saviour, after his Reſurrection, joined with 
wo Diſciples on the Way to Emmaus, as an ordinary 
WH [raveller, and took the Privilege as ſuch to inquire of 
hem what occaſioned a Sadneſs he obſerved in their 
W Countenances ; or whether it was from any publick 
WJ Cauſe ? Their Wonder that any Man ſo near Jeru/aliom 
ſhould be a Stranger to what had paſſed there; their 


. 
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Acknowledgment to one they met accidentally that they 
of Ne had believed in this Prophet; and that now, the Third 
* Day after his Death, they were in Doubt as to their 
his u. 


leaſing Hope which occaſioned the Heavineſs he took 

notice of, are all repreſented in a Stile which Men of 
Reprt- | Letters call zhe Great and Noble Simplicity, The At- 
to thi tention of the Diſciples when he expounded the Scrip- 


d (hal tures concerning himſelf, his offering to take his leave 
of — Wo! them, their Fondneſs of his Stay, and the Manifeſta- 
ea 


on of the great Gueſt whom they had entertained 
hs "= while 
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while he was yet at Meat with them, are all Incident; | 
which wonderfully pleaſe the Imagination of a Chri. 
ſtian Reader, and give to him ſomething of tha iſ 
Touch of Mind which the Brethren felt, when they iſ 
ſaid ene to another, Did not our Hearts burn within u, 
while he talked with us by the Way, and while he «end ff 
to us the Scriptures ? x 

I am very far from pretending to treat theſe Matter 


as they deſerve ; but I hope thoſe Gentlemen who are 05 
qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive me, and le. 
conſider that I ſpeak as a mere Secular Man, impar. Wl}. 
tially conſidering the Effect which the Sacred Writing: II 
will kave upon the Soul of an intelligent Reader; and n 


it is ſome Argument, that a thing is the immediate 
Work of God, when it ſo infinitely tranſcends all the 
Eabours of Man. When I look upon Raphael's Pifture WW; 
of our Saviour appearing to his Diſciples after his Mu 
ReſurreQion, I cannot but think the juſt Diſpoſition Wt 
of that Piece has in it the Force of many Volumes on WW: 
the Subject: The Evangelifts are eaſily diftinguiſhel Mar 
from the reſt by a paſſionate Zeal and Love which the I 
Painter has thrown in their Faces; the Huddle Group | 
of thoſe who ſtand moſt diſtant are admirable Repre- WIG, 
ſentations of Men abaſhed with their late Unbelief Wi 
and. Hardneſs of Heart. And ſuch Endeavours as this lo 
of Raphael, and of all Men not called to the Altar, M 
are Collateral Helps not to be deſpiſed by the Mini-: 


ſters of the Goſpel. | Wt 
*Tis with this View that I preſume upon Subject | M 
of this Kind, and Men may take up this Paper, and Han 
be catched by an Admonition under the Diſguiſe of » 
Diverſion. ö | hi 
All the Arts and Sciences ought to be employed it Hit 
one Confederacy againſt the prevailing Torrent of Vice 
and Tmpiety ; and it will be no ſmall Step in the Pro- | le 


preſs of Religion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, Wan 
that he wants the beſt Taſte and beſt Senſe a Man cn so 
have, who is cold to the Beauty of Holineſs, | W th 

As for my part, when I have happened to attend tit of 
Corps of a Friend to his Interment, and have ſeen 4 | 
graceful Man at the Entrance of a Church-yard, uh 
became the Dignity of his Function, and aſfumed a 
Authority | 
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lentz Authority which is natural to Truth, pronounce, I am ! 
tt. We Neſurrection and the Life, he that believeth in me, 7 
chat rgb he avere dead yet ſhall he live; and whoſcever | 
they Nb rerh and belieweth in me ſhall never die: I ſay, upon 


1 uch an Occaſion, the Retroſpect upon paſt Actions be- f 
penel WMftcen the Deceaſed whom I followed and myſelf, to- f 
ether with the many little Circumſtances that ſtrike a 
tters Nopon the Soul, and alternately give Grief and Conſola- 9 
0 are don, have vaniſhed like a Dream; and I have been re- 
and leved as by a Voice from Heaven, when the Solemnity 
par. ¶ bas proceeded, and after a long Pauſe I again heard the 
tings Nervant of God utter, I know that my Redeemer liveth, | 
; and Wi ind that he ſhall fand at the latter Day upon the Earth; 0 
diate WWW +: though Worms deftrey this Body, yet in my Pleßb ſhall I p 
1 the Ne God, wuhem I ſhall ſee for myſelf, and my Eyes ſhall 
ure r, and not another. How have I been raiſed above 
r his wis World and all its Regards, and how well prepared b 
ſition ¶ to receive the next Sentence which the holy Man has 4 
es on ſpoken, Ve brought nothing into this World, and it is N 
3 ſhed certain ave can carry nothing out ; the Lord gave, and the f 
h the Lord hath taken away, bleſſed be the Name of the Lord? | q 
Jroup There are I know Men of heavy Temper without 4 
epte. Genius, who can read theſe Expreſſions of Scripture 
belief With as much Indifference as they do the reſt of theſe | 
s this WW booſe Papers: However I will not deſpair but to bring 1 
Altar, Men of Wit into a Love and Admiration of Sacred pf 
Mini- Wi Writings ; and, as old as I am, I promiſe myſelf to ſee f 
Ide Day when it ſhall be as much the Faſhion among i 
bjech Men of Politeneſs to admire a Rapture of St. Paul, as 
„and Hany fine Expreſſion in Virgil or Horace; and to ſee a 
well-dreſfed young Man produce an Evangeliſt out of 
his Pocket, and be no more out of Countenance than 
Wi! it were a Claſſick printed by Elzevir. 3 
It is a Gratitude that ought to be paid to Provi- | 
ence by Men of diftinguithed Faculties, to praiſe { 
Wand adore the Author of their Being with a Spirit 9 
boitable to thoſe Faculties, and rouſe flower Men by 7 
W their Words, Actions, and Wri tings to a Participation 1 
Wo! their Tranſports and Thankſgwings., : 
Gvarnian, Vol. I. No. 21. 
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Look upon it as a peculiar Happineſs, that were] 
to chooſe of what r I would be, and under 
what Government I would live, I ſhould moſt cer. 
tainly give the Preference to that Form of Religion 
and Government which is eſtabliſhed in my own Cour if 
try. In this Point I think I am determined by Rez 
and Conviction ; bat if I ſhall be told that I am added 
by Prejudice, I am ſure it is an honeſt Prejudice, iti 
a Prejudice that ariſes from the Love of my Countr, 
and therefoge ſuch an one as I will always indulge, ! 
have in ſeveral Papers endeavoured to expreſs my Miſh; 
Duty and Eſteem for the Church of England, and de. 
fign this as an Eſſay upon the Civil Part of our Con- n. 
ſtitution, having often entertained myſelf with Re- 
flexions on this Subject, which I have not met with 
in other Writers. 
That Form of Government appears to me the mof 
reaſonable, which is moſt conformable to the Equality 
that we find in human Nature, provided it be confilt 
ent with publick Peace and Tranquility. This is what 
may properly be called Liberty, which exempts on: 
Man from Subjection to another fo far as the Order 
and Oeconomy of Government will permit. 
Liberty ſhould reach every Individual of a People, | 
they all ſhare one common Nature; if it only ſpread 
- among particular Branches, there had better be none 
at all, ſince ſuch a Liberty only aggravates the Mis- 
fortune of thoſe who are 1 of it, by ſetting 
before them a diſagreeable Subject of Compariſon. I 
This Liberty is beſt preſerved where the Le iſlative 
Power is lodged in ſeveral Perſons, eſpecially if thoſe 
Perſons are of different Ranks and Intereſts for where . 
they are of the ſame Rank, and conſequently have ai 
Intereſt to manage peculiar to that Rank, it differs but 
little ſrom a Deſpotical Government in a ſingle Perſon, 
But the g reateſt Security a People can have for their Li. 
berty, is when the Legiſlative Power is m the Hands of 
Per.ons ſo happily «age preg that by providing hi 
the particular Iatereſts of their ſeveral Ranks, they a 
I ; Po- 
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Wrroviding for the whole Body of the x at or, in 
Wiher Words, when there is no Part of the People 
hat has not a common Intereſt with at leaſt one Part 
of the Legiſlators. 

Ifthere be but one Body of . e it is no better 
ana Tyranny ; if there are only two, there will want 
zcaſting Voice, and one of them muſt at length be ſwal- 
-Wlowed up by Diſputes and Contentions that will neceſ- 
ally ariſe between them. Four would have the ſame 
Winconvenience as two, and a greater Number would 
Wiſe too much Confuſion. I could never read a Paſſage 


try, Mn Polybius, and another in Cicero, to this Purpoſe, with- 
e. ut a ſecret Pleaſure in applying it to the Exgliſb Con- 
my {Witution, which it ſuits much better than the Roman. 
de. och theſe great Authors give the Pre-eminence to a 


ixt Government, conſiſting ' of three Branches, the 
egal, the Noble, and the Popular. They had doubt- 
es in their Thoughts the Conſtitution of the Romar 
ommonwealth, in which the Conſul repreſented the 


molt Ning, the Senate the Nobles, and the Tribunes the 
oli eople. This Diviſion of the three Powers in the Roman 
fil · N onſtitution was by no means ſo diſtin and natural, 
what WY: it is in the Engl; Form of Government. Amon 

s one Wreral Objections that might be made to it, I think 
Order de chief are thoſe that affect the Conſular Power, 


hich had only the Ornaments without the Force of. 
Regal Authority. Their Number had not a caſting 
dice 1n it; for which Reaſon, if one did not chance 


none A de employed Abroad, while the other ſat at Home, 

Mss- Bic Publick Buſineſs was ſometimes at a Stand, while 1 
etung be Conſuls pulled two different Ways in it. Beſides, * 
on. 


Jo not find that the Conſuls had ever a Nagative Hl 
ice in the paſſing of a Law, or Decree of Senate, fo A 
Wit indeed they were rather the chief Body of the No- 1 
Wiity, or the firſt Miniſters of State, than a diſtinct b 
anch of the Sovereignty, in which none can be look- 
ers bu upon as a Part, who are not a Part of the Legiſlature. 
lad the Conſuls been inveſted with the Regal Autho- 
y to as great a Degree as our Monarchs, there would 
erer have been any Occaſions for a Dictatorſſiip, 
ich had in it the Power of all the three Orders, and 
ided in the Subverſion of the whole Conſtitution. = 
pio - Vor, II. | G l Such 
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Such an Hiftory as that of Suetonius, which gives us 
à Succeſſion of Abſolute Princes, is to me an unanſwer- 
able Argument againſt Deſpotick Power. Where the 
Prince is a Man of Wiſdom and Virtue, it is indeed hay. 


py for his People that he is abſolute ; but ſince in tle 
common Run of Mankind, for one that is Wiſe and 
Good you find ten of a contrary Character, it is very iſ 
dangerous for a Natiomto ſtand to its Chance, or to hav i 
its publick Happineſs or Miſery depend on the Virtus 
or Vices of a ſingle Perſon. Look into the Hiſtoryl Ml. 
have mentioned, or into any Series of Abſolute Prince, 
How many 'Tyrants muſt you read through, before you 

come to an Emperor that is ſupportable. But this vi 
not all; an honeſt private Man often grows cruel and" 
abandoned, when converted into an abſolute Prince 
Give a Man Power of doing what he pleaſes with In. 
punity, you extinguiſh his Fear, and conſequently over 
turn in him one of the great Pillars of Morality, Thu 
too we find confirmed by Matter of Fact. How many 
hopeful Heirs apparent to grand Empires, when in thei 
Poffeflion of them, have become ſuch Monſters of Luk 
and Cruelty as are a Reproach to Human Nature. 
Some tell us we ought to make our Governments a 
Earth like that in Heaven, which, ſay they, is altogetie 
Monarchical and Unlimited. Was Man like his Ca 
tor in Goodneſs and Juſtice, I ſhould be for following 
this great Model; but where Goodneſs and Juſtice: 
not eſſential to the Ruler, I would by no means pt 
myſelf into his Haands to be diſpoſed of accordiny ti 

his particular Will and Pleaſure. 

It is odd to conſider the Connexion between Deſpoti 
Government and Barbarity, and how the making of ont 
Perſon more than Man, makes the reſt leſs. About niit 
Parts of the World in ten are in the loweſt Stated 
Slavery, And conſequently ſunk in the moſt groſs al 
brutal Ignorance, Barepean Slavery is indeed a Stated 
Liberty, if compared with that which prevails in tit 
other Diviſions of the World; and therefore iti 
no Wonder that thoſe who grovel under it have mat 
Tracks of Light among them, of which the others .; 
wholly deſtitute. | * 375 : | 
| | 5 Rich 
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W Riches and Plenty are the natural Fruits of Liberty, 
ud where theſe abound, Learning and all the Liberal 
Its will immediately lift up their Heads and flouriſh. 
As a Man muſt have no flaviſh Fears and Apprehen- 
fons hanging upon his Mind, who will indulge the 
Flights of Fancy or Speculation, and puſh his Re- 


the 


” | arches into all the abſtruſe Corners of Truth, ſo it 
ban neceſſary for him to have about him a Competency 
zue ef all the Conveniencies of Life, ' g 

ory! | The firſt thing every one looks after, 1s to provide 


Winſelf with Neceſſaries. This Point will engroſs our 
houghts *till it be ſatisfied. If this is taken care of 


15 Mo our Hands, we look out for Pleaſures and Amuſe- 
a ents; and among a great Number of idle People, there 
inc Pill be many whoſe Pleaſures will lie in Reading and 
\ Tn. contemplation. Theſe are the two great Sources of 
over Nowledge, and as Men grow wiſe they naturally love 
Th, communicate their Diſcoveries; and others ſeeing 
man he Happineſs of ſuch a Learned Life, and 8 
in mel heir Converſation, emulate, imitate, and ſurpaſs 


Dae another, till a Nation is filled with Races of wiſe 
d underſtanding Perſons. Eaſe and Plenty are therefore 


= ue great Cheriſhers of Knowledge; and as moſt of the 
gelle Peſpotic Governments of the World have neither of 
* dem, they are naturally over- run with Ignorance and 
your jarbarity. In Europe, indeed, notwithſtanding ſeveral 


fits Princes are abſolute, there are Men famous for 
nowledge and Learning, but the Reaſon is becauſe the 
lhjefts are many of them rich and wealthy, the Prince 
ot thinking fit to exert himſelf in his FAY Tyranny 
ie the Princes of the Eaſtern Nations, leſt his ſubjects 


ep ould be invited to new - mould their Conſtitution, hav- 
dat nine ſo many Proſpects of Liberty within their View. 
State M in all Deſpotic Governments, tho? a particular 
"ofs uc may favour Arts and Letters, there is a natural 
"State generac) ef Mank ind, as you may obſerve from Au- 


17s * hu how the Romans loſt themſelves by De- 
ees 'till they fell to an Equality with the moſt bar- 
irous Nations that ſurrounded them. Look upon 
zce under its free States, and you would think its In- 
Ditants lived in different Climates, and under different 
avens, from thoſe at preſent; ſo different are the 


(3 2 Genvins's 
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Genius's which are formed under Turkifs Slavery, and 
Grecian Liberty. | | 
Beſides Poverty and Want, there are other Reaſon; 
that debaſe the Minds of Men, who live under Slavery, 
though I look on this as the Principal. This natural M 
Tendency of Deſpotic Power to Ignorance and Barba. 
rity, tho' not inſiſted upon by others, is, I think, u 
unanſwerable Argument againſt that Form of Govem. 
ment, as it ſhews how repugnant it is to the Gcod cf i 
Mankind, and the Perfection of human Nature, which 
ought to be the great Ends of all Civil Inſtitutions. LI 
Sxxcra ron, Vol. IV. No. 28; 
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T* Here is not a more pleaſing Exerciſe of the Mind 
than Gratitude. It is accompanied with ſuch u 
inward Satisfaction, that the Duty is ſufficiently u- 
warded by the Performance. It is not like the Pravticf 
of many other Virtues, difficult and painful, but attend-if 
ed with ſo much Pleaſure, that were there no poſitive 
Command which injoin'd it, nor any Recom pence hai 
up for it hereafter, a generous Mind would indulgeuſf 
it, for the natural Gratification that accompanies ii. 
If Gratitude is due from Man to Man, how much 
more from Man to his Maker? The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon ns thoſe Bounties whicif 
proceed more immediately from his Hand, but era 
thoſe Benefits which are conveyed to us by other 
Every Bleſſing we enjoy, by what Means ſoever itma 
be derived upon us, is the Giit of him who is ul o. 
great Author of Good, and Father of Mercies. A 
If Gratitude, when exerted towards one anotheiMl ” 
naturally produces a very pleaſing Senſation in . 
Mind of a grateful Man; it exalts the Soul into R 
ture, when it is employed on this great Object of Gr 
titude ; on this Beneficent Being who has given p. 
every thing we already poſſeſs, and from whom "il 
expect every thing we yet hope for. | 
| Moſt of the Works of the Pagan Poets were eitherdaf 
rect Hymns to their Deities, or tended indirectly to "i 8 
Celebration of their reſpective Attributes aud Perfect 
= 1 
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ons. Thoſe who are acquainted with the Works of the 
fon; Ct and Latin Poets which are ſtill extant, will upon 
ery, Reflexion find this Obſery: tion ſo true, that I ſhall not 
rural enlarge upon it. One would wonder that more of our 
bz. Chriſtian Poets have fiot turned their Thoughts this 
„ n vay, eſpecially if we conſider, that our Idea of the 
-ern. WI Supreme Being is not only infinitely more Great and 
»d of MI Noble than what could poſſibly enter into the Heart 
hich of an Heathen, but filled with every thing that can 
ns, 1 raiſe the Imagination, and give an Opportunity for 
T7 BE ſublimeſt Thoughts and Conceptions. £ 

Ss Pluarch tells us of a Heathen who was ſinging an 
lima to Diana, in which he celebrated her for her 
Delight in human Sacrifices, and other Inſtances of 
Cruelty and Revenge; upon Which a Poet who was 
_ at this Piece of Devotion, and ſeems to have 
ad a truer Idea of the Divine Nature, told the Votary 


and 


Mind 


ch ani 


— Y by way of Reproof, that in recompence for his Hymn, 
mn he heartly wiſhed he might have a Daughter of the 
obe lame Temper with the Goddeſs he celebrated. It was 


indeed impoſſible to write the Praiſes of one of thoſe 
falſe Deities, according to the Pagan Creed, without a 
Mixture of Impertinence and Abſurdity. 


The Jews, who before the Times of Chriſtianity 


celad ; 
alge u 
es It, 


Pein © vere the only People that had the Knowlede of the 
bil True God, have ſet the Chriſtian World an Example 
it era bow they ought to employ this Divine Talent of which 


* lam ſpeaking. As that Nation produced Men of great 
. Cenius, without conſideriag them as inſpired Writers, 
they have tranſmitted to us many Hymns and Divine 
Odes, which excel thoſe that are delivered down to us 
.x by the Ancient Greets and Romans, in the Poetry, as 


37 nuch as in the Subject to which it was conſecrated. 
0 kl This I think might eaſily be ſhewn, if there were oc- 
of Gn caſion for it, | 
:ven „U have already communicated to the Publick ſome 
hom ill Pieces of Divine Poetry, and as they have met with a 
Joery favoyrable, Receptign, I ſhall from time to time 
- her publiſh any Work of the ſame Nature which has not 
7 nl yet appeared in Print, and may be acceptable to my 


eade. 3. 


* 
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J. 
Hen all thy Mercies, O my God, 
My rifing Soul ſurveys ; 
* awith Lads View, Pi hoft 
* Wonder, Love, and Prai/e : 


IT. 


O how ſhall Words with equal Warmth 
"The Gratitude declare, 
That glows within my raviſÞ'd Heart 7 
Hut * cauſ read it there, | 


III. 


Thy Providence my Life /uftain'd, 
And all my Wants _ 
When in the 7 Ven I lay, 
Aud bung uyon the Breaſt. 


1 


\ To all my weak Complaints and Cries, 


Thy Mercy lent an Ear, 
E . my feeble Thoughts had learnt 
jor 


them/ekves in Pray r. 


V. 


Unnumber'd Comforts to 70 Soul 
Thy tender Care beſtow, 
Before my infant Heart once vd 
From whom thoſe Comforts flow'd, 
VI. 
When in the ſlipp ry Paths of Youth + 
With heedleſs Steps I ran, 


Tine Arm unſeen coxvey'd me Jaft, 
And led me up to Man. 


VII. 
Through hidden Bug Tails, and Deaths, 
I gently clear'd my 


And through the Aae — of Hice, 
More te be frar d than th 
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VIII. 
When cuorn abirb. Sickneſs, oft haſt thou 
With Health renew? d my Face, 
And whcn in Sins and Sorrows ſunl, 


Reviv'd my Soul with Grace, 
IX. 


Thy bountecus Hand with worldly Blife- 
Has made ny Cup run ver, 

And in a hind and faithful Friend 
Has doubled all my Store. 


| x. 
| Ten thouſand thouſand precions Gifts- 
My Daily T hauks employ, . . 
Nor is the leaft a chearful Heart, 
_ That taſtes abeſe Gifts with Toy, 
I =. 
Through every Period of my Life 
Thy Goodneſs DI! purſue; 
Aud after Death in diſtant Worlds 
The glorious Theme renew. ,. 
1 
When Nature fails, and Day and Nigbr, 
Divide thy Works no more, a 
My og cs Heart, O Lord, ; 
Thy Merey frall adore. | 
TS Nun. 
Through all Eternity to Thee 
4 joyful Song Jil raiſe, 
For oh ! Eternity's ton ſhort-- 5 ; 
To utter all thy Praiſe. . A © 
SPECTATOR, Vol. MI. No. 453. 
ral 


Here are thoſe amang Mankind, who eag en- 

1 joy no Reliſh of their Being, except the World 
1 made acquainted with all that relates to them, and 
think every Thing loſt that paſſes unobſerved ; but 
Mer I "ES. | - vthers 


vin. 
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thers find a ſolid Delight in ſtealing by the Crowd, aud 


modelling their Life after ſuch a manner, as is as much Wt? 
above the Approbation as the Practice of the Vulger, i 
Lite being too ſhort to give Inflances great enough of i 
true Fiiendſhipor Good- will, ſome Sages have thought 
it pious to preſerve a certain Reverence for the Mane, i 
of their deceaſed Friends, and have withdrawn then. 
{elves from the reſt of the World at certain Seaſdns, to 
commemorate in their own Thoughts ſuch of their Ac. 
quaintance who have gone before them out of this Life; 
And indeed, when we are advanced in Years, there i; 
not a more pleaſing Entertainment, than to recolle& ni 
a gloomy Moment the many we have parted with that 
have been dear and agreeable to us, and to caſt a ne. 
lancholy Thought or two after thoſe, with whom, per. 
haps, we have indulged ourſelves in whole Nights af 
Mirth and Jollity. With ſach Inclinations in my Heart 
I went to my Cloſet Yeſterday in the Evening, and n. 
iolved to be ſorrowſul; upon which Occaſion I.coull 
not but look with Diſdain upon myſelf, that thoughall 
the Reaſons which I had to lament the Loſs of mary 
of my Friends are now as forcible as at the Momentof 
their Departure, yet did not my Heart ſwell with the 
ſame Sorrow which I felt at that Time; but I could 
without Tears, reflect upon many pleaſing Adventure 
I have had with ſome who have long been blended with 
common Earth. Tho' it is by the Benefit of Natur: 
that Length of Time thus blots out. the Violence of 
Afflictions; yet with Tempets too much given to Plez- 
ſure, it is almoſt nece to revive the old Places of 
Grief in our Memory, and ponder Step by Step on pal 
Life, to lead the Mind into that Sobriety of Toy 
which poizes the Heart, and makes it beat with dui. 
Time without being quicken'd with Deſire, or retarded 
with Deſpair, from its proper and equal Motion. When 1 
we wind up a Clock that is out of Order, to make it go 
well for the future, we do not immediately ſet the Hand 
to the preſent Inſtant, but we make it ſtrike the Round 
of all its Hours, before it can recover the Regularity 1. 
its Time. Such, thought I, ſhall be my Method thy 
Evening ; and fince it is that Day of the Year which! 


dedicate to the Memory of ſuch in another Liſe as . 1 
muc 
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much delighted in when living, an Hour or two ſhall 
he facred to Sorrow and their Memory, while I run 
over all the melancholy Circumſtances of this Kind- 
which have occurred to me in my whole Life. 

The firſt Senſe of Sorrow Tever knew was upon the 
Death of my Father, at which Time I was not quite 
en. ire Years of Age; but was rather amazed at what all 
. K ne Houſe meant, than poſſeſſed with a real Underſtand- 
\c. is why no Body was willing to play with me, Ire- 
ige Inember I went into the Room where his Body lay, 
+ i Mend my Mother ſat weeping alone by it. I had my Bat- 
an eedore in my Hand, and fell a beating the Coffin, and 
en ealling Papa; for, I know not how, I had ſome ſlight 
ne. Idea that he was locked up there. My Mother catched 
| . se in her Arms, and, tranſported beyond all Patience 
Pe, or the filent Grief ſhe was before in, ſhe almoſt ſmo- 


3 heredme in her Embraces, and told me in a Flood of 


d , 
uch 
Jar, 
1 of M 
ght 


mes 


an. ears, Papa could not hear me, and would play with 
-oul ne no more, for they were going to put him under 

bal (und, whence he could never come to us again. She 
= 25 a very beautiful Woman, of a noble Spirit, and 
entof dere was a Dignity in her Grief amidſt all the Wild- 
th the els of her Tranſport, which, ws x ſtruck me 
coul ich an Iaſtinét of Sorrow, that, before I was ſen- 


ble of what it was to grieve, ſeized my very Soul, and 
s made Pity the Weakneſs of my Heart ever ſince. 
ſhe Mind in Infancy 1s, methinks, like the Body in 


ntures 
{ with 


_ mbryo, and receives Impreſſions ſo forcible, that they 
\Plez eas hard to be removed q; Reaſon, as any Mark with. 
ces a lich a Child is born, is to be taken away by any fa-. 
n pal we Application. Hence it is, that Good- nature in me 
one 22 Merit ; but having been ſo frequently overwhelm- 
th Yu l with her Tears before I knew the Cauſe of any A*- 
tardelff Qion, or could dra Defences from my own Judg- 
When! teat, I imbibed Commiſeration, Remorſe, and an un- 
e it g any Gentleneſs of Mind, which has ſince inſuared 
Hande into Ten Thouſand Calamities, and from whence 
Round n reap no Advantage, except it be, that in ſuch a 
rity of mour as I am now in, 1 can the better indulge. 
d thi yſelf in the Softneſſes of Humanity, and enjoy that 
hich let Anxiety which ariſes from the Memory of p 
iſe as [I fitions. . . ba: 2h 
much G 5 We 
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_ cording to the Circumſtance of their Departure. Who 


Objects, and conſider the Havock which is made 4- 
mong the Tender and the Ignocent, Pity enters with 
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We that are very old, are better able to remember 
Things which befel us in our diſtant Youth, than the 
Paſſages of later Days. For this Reaſon it is that the 
Companions of my ſtrong and vigorous Years preſent 
themſelves more immediately to me in this Office of 
Sorrow. Untimely or unhappy Deaths are what we are 
moſt apt to lament; ſo little are we able to make it 
iadifferent when a Thing happens, though we know it 
muſt happen. Thus we groan under Life, and bewail 
thoſe who are relieved from it. Every Object that fe. 
turns to our Imagination raiſes different Paſſions, ac. , 


can have lived in an Army, and in a ſerieus Hour 
reflect upon the many gay and agreeable Men that 
might long have flouriſhed in the Arts of Peace, and 
not join with the Imprecations of the Fatherleſs and iſ 
Widow. on the Tyrant to whoſe Ambition they fell 
Sacrifices ? But gallant Men, who are cut off by the 
Sword, move rather ourVeneration than our Pity.;and 
we gather Relief enough from their own Contempt of 
Death, tomakethat noEvil, which was approached with 
ſo much Chearfulneſs, and attended with ſo much Ho- 
nour. But when we turn our Thoughts from the great 
Parts of Life on ſuch Occaſions, and inſtead of la. 
menting thoſe who ſtood ready to give Death to thoſe 
from whom they had the Fortune to receive it; I ſay, 
when we let our Thoughts wander from ſuch noble of. 


an unmixed Softneſs, and poſſeſſes all our Souls at once. 
Here (were there Words to expreſs ſuch Sentiments 
with proper Tenderneſs) I ſhould record the Beauty, 
Innocence, and untimely Death, of the firſt Object ny 
Eyes ever beheld with Love. I Beauteous Virgin! 
How ignorantly did ſhe charm, bow czreleſly excel! 
Oh Death! Thou haſt Right to the Bold, to the An- 
bitiovs, to the High, and to the Haughty ; but why 
this Cruelty to the Humble, to the Meek, to the Un- 
diſcerning, tothe Thoughtleſs ? Nor age, nor Buſineſs 
nor Diſtreſs, can eraſe the dear Image from my In 
ination. In the ſame Week, I ſaw her dreſſed for i 
Þall, and in a Shroud. How ill did the Habit of Deati 


become 
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be | jecome the pretty Trifler ? I ill behold the ſmiling. 


th Earth. | : 
te TATLER, Vol. III. No. 181. 
ent 
e of H aPPINESS. 


Y Lady Lizardis never better pleaſed than when 
ſhe fees her Children about her engaged in any 
wail I profitable Diſcourſe. I found her laſt Night fitting in 
W the midſt of her Daughters, and forming a very beau- 
dial Semi- circle about the Fire. I immediately took | 
Iny Place in an Elbow- Chair, which is always left 
empty for me in one Corner. 


that WW Our Converſation fell inſenſibly upon the Subject of 
and i Happineſs, in which every one of the young Ladies 
and gare her Opinion, with that Freedom and Unconcern- 
fell Nedneſs which they always uſe when they are in Com- 
y the N pany only with their Mother and myſelf. 

zan Mrs. Jane declared, that ſhe thought it the greateſt” 
* Happineſs to be married to a Man of Merit, and placed 
Wi 


at the Head of a well-regulated Family. I could not 
but obſerve, that in her Character of a Man of Merit, 
W he gave vs a lively Deſcription of Tom Worthy, who 
has long made his Addreſſes to her. The Siſters did 
not diſeover this at firſt, *till ſhe an to run down 


1 fay, Fortune in a Lover, and among the Accompliſhments 

noble of a Man of Merit, unluckily mentioned white Teeth - 

ade . BWnd black Eyes. 

s wih Mrs. Ammabella, after having rallied her Siſter upon = 
oy her Man of Merit, talked much of Conveniencies of | 
imen 


Life, Aff uence of Fortune, and Eaſi neſs of Temper, 

in one whom ſhe ſhould pitch upon for a Huſband. In 
ect ort, tho? the Baggage would not ſpeak out, I found | 
"irgin'Withe Sum of her Wiſhes was a rich Fool, or a Man ſo 
excel turned to her Purpoſes, that ſhe might enjoy his För- 
ie Am- tune, and inſult his Underſtanding. | | 
ut vi The Romantick Cornelia was for living in a Wood 


de Ur nong Choirs of Birds, with Zephyrs, Echos, and Ri- | 
uſineſe lets to make up the Concert; ſhe would not ſeem to | 
y nclude a Huſband in her Scheme, but at the ſame time 


talked ſo paſſionately of Cooing Turtles, Moſſy Banks, 
ad Beds of Violets, that one might eaſily perceive ſhe 
Was 
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was not without Thoughts of a Companion in her So- | 


litudes. 


- Miſs Betty placed her Summum bonum in Equipages, 
Aſſemblies, Balls and Birth-nights, talked in Rapture 
of Sir Edward Shallow's gilt Coach, and my Lady 
Taltle's Room, in which ſhe ſaw Company; nor would 
ſhe have eaſily given over, had ſhe not obſerved that 
her Mother appeared more ſerious than ordinary, and 
by her Looks ſhewed that ſhe did not approve ſucha 


. Redundance of Vanity and Impertinence. 


My Favourite, the Szar4/er, with an Air of Innocence 
and Modeſty, which is peculiar to her, ſaid that ſhene. 
ver expected ſuch a thing as Happineſs, and that ſhe 
thought the moſt any one could do was to keep then. 


ſelves from being uneaſy ; for, as Mr. Ironfide has often 


told us, ſays ſhe, we ſhould endeavour to be eaſy here 
znd happy hereafter : At the ſame time ſhe begged me 
to acquaint them by what Rules this Eaſe of Mind, cr 
if I would-pleaſc to call it Happineſs, is beſt attained. 


— 


My Lady Lizard joined in the ſame Requeſt with her 


youngeſt Daughter, adding, with a ſerious Look, The 
thing ſeemed to her of ſo great Conſequence, that ſhe 
hoped I would for once forget they were all Women, 
and give my real Thoughts of it with the ſame Juſine(: 
I would uſe among a Company of my own Sex. | 
complied with her Deſire, and communicated my Sen- 
ments to them on this Subject, as near as I can remem- 
ber, pretty much to the following Purpoſe. 

As nothing is more natugal than for every one to 


-defire to be happy, it is not tobe wondered at that the 


wiſeſt Men in all Ages have ſpent ſo much time todil- 
cover what Happineſs is, and wherein it chiefly conſiſt: 
An eminent Writer, named Varro, reckons up no leis 


than two hundred eighty- eight different Opinions upon 
this Subject; and another, called Lucian, after having | 


iven us a long Catalogue of the Notions of ſevera 
hiloſophers, endeavours to ſhew the Abſurdity of al 
of them, without eſtabliſhing any thing of his own. 
That which ſeems to have made fo many err in th 


Caſe, is the Reſolution they took to fix a Man's Ha. 
pineſs to one determined Point, which I concei xe cannot 


| 
| 


2 
_ 


— 4 
5 
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be made up, but by the Concurrence of ſeveral Parti- 


culars. : 

[ ſhall readily allow FY7r:e-the firſt Place, as ſhe is 
the Mother of Content. It is this which calms our 
Thoughts, and makes us ſurvey ourſelves with Eaſe and 
Pleaſure. Naked Virtue, however, is not alone ſufficient 
to make a Man happy. It muſt be accompanied with 
at leaſt a moderate Proviſion of all the Neceſſities of 
Life, and not ruffled and: diſturbed by bodily Pains, 
A Fit of the Stone was ſharp enough to make a Stoick 
cry out, That Zeno, his Maſter, taught him falſe, 
when he told him that Pain was no Evil. 


But beſides this, Virtue is ſo far from being alone 


ſuffi cient to make a Man happy, that the Exceſs of it 
in ſome Particulars, joined to a ſoft and feminine Tem- 
per, may often give us the deepeſt Wounds, and chiefly 
contribute to render us uneaſy. I might inſtance in 
Pity, Lowe, and Friend/pip. In the two laſt Paſſions it 
often happens, that we ſo entirely give up our Hearts, 
as to make our Happineſs wholly depend upon another 
Perſon ; a Truſt for- which no human Creature, how- 
ever excellent, can poſſibly give us a ſuſficient Security. 
The Man therefore who would be truly happy, muſt, 
beſides an habitual Virtue, attain to ſuch a Strength of 
Mind, as to confine his Happineſs within himſelf, and 
keep it from being dependent upon others. A Man of 
this Make will perform all thoſe good-natured Offices 
that could have been expected from the moſt bleeding 
Pity, without being ſo far affected at the common Mis- 
fortunes of human Life, as to diſturb his own Repoſe. 
His Actions of this kind are ſo much more meritorious 


chan another's, as they flow purely from a Principle of 


Virtue, and a Senſe of his Duty; whereas a Man of a 
ſofter Temper, even while he is aſſiſting another, may 
in ſome meaſure be ſaid to be relieving himſelf... 

A Man endowed with that Srrengtb of Mind I am 
here ſpeaking of, tho' he leaves it to his Friend or 
Miſtreſs to make him till more happy; does not put 
it in the Power-of either to make him miſerable, 

From what has already ſaid it will alſo ap- 
pear, that nothing can be more weak than to place our 


Happineſs in the Applauſe of others, ſince by this 


means 
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means we make it wholly independent of ourſelres. 
People of this Humour, who place their chief Felicity, 
in Reputation and Applauſe, are alſo extremely ſubje 
to Envy, the moſt painful as well as the moſt abſurd 
of all Paſſions. | 

The ſureſt Means to attain that Strength of Mind and 
independent State of Happineſs I am here recommend. 
ing, is, A virtuous Mind ſufficiently furniſhed with 
Ideas to ſupport Solitude, and keep up an agreeable 
Converſation with itſelf. Learning is a very great 
Help on this Occaſion, as it lays up an infinite Num. 
ber of Notions in the Memory, ready to be drawn out, 
and ſet in order upon any Occaſion. The Mind often 
takes the ſame Pleaſure in looking over theſe her 
Treaſures, in augmenting and diſpoſing them into pro- 
per Forms, as a Prince does in a Review of his Army, 
At the ſame time I muſt own, that as a Mind thus 
furniſhed, feels a ſecret Pleaſure in the Conſciouſneſs of 
its own Perfection, and is delighted with ſuch Occaſions 
as call upon it to try its Force, a lively Imagination 
ſhall produce a Pleaſure very little inferior to the former . 
in Perſons of much weaker Heads. As the firſt there. 
fore may not be improperly called, The Heaven 7 a ha 

wiſe Man; the latter is extremely well repreſented by 
our Vulgar Expreflien, which terms it 1 Foes Para- ® 
diſe. There is, however, this Difference between be 
them, that as the firſt naturally produces that Strength df 
and Greatneſs of Mind I have alt along deſcrib- il of 
ing as ſo eſſential to render a Man happy, the latter i: A 
ruſted: and diſcompoſed by every Accident, and le 
under the common Misfortune. 0 | 
It is this Strength of Mind that is not to be overcome al 
by the Changes of Fortune, that ariſes at the Sight of il © 
Dangers, and could make Alexander (in that Paſſage 8 
of his Life ſo much admired by the Prince of Conde) 
when his Army mutinied, bid his Soldiers return to * 
Macedon, and tell their Countrymen that they had left iſ ü 
their King conquering the World; ſince for his part h 
he could not doubt of raifing an Army where-ever he k 
«appeared. It is this that chiefly exerts itſelf when a ll © 
Man is moſt oppreffed, and gives him always in pro- 
portion to whatever Malice or Injuſtice would _ 
IF 118 
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um of, Tt is this, in ſhort, that makes the virtuous: 


„ un infenfibly fer a Value upon himſelf, and throws a 
a Ml Varniſh over his Words and Actions, that will at laſt, 
d WH conmand Eſteem, and give him a greater aſcendent 

W over others, than all the Advantages of Birth and 
Nil Fortune. GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 31. 
- There is a reſtleſs Endeavour in the Mind of Man 
le after Happineſs. This Appetite is wrought into the 


Original Frame of our Nature, and exerts itſelf in all 

parts of the Creation that are endued with any degree 

, of Thought or Senſe. But as the Human Mind 1s dib. | 
ned by a more comprehenſive Faculty than can 

found in the inferior Animals, it is natural for Men not 


= | only to have an Eye, each to his own Happineſs, bur 
= AL endeavour to 122 that of others in the ſame. 
in proportion to the Generoſity 


% WH Rank of Being: An 
© that is ingredient in the Temper of the Soul, the Object 
« ofits Benevolence is of a larger and narrower Extent. 
W There is hardly a Spirit upon Earth ſo mean and con- 
er tracted, as to centre all 1 on its on Intereſt, ex- 
clufive of the reſt of Mankind. Even the ſelfiſh Man 
bath ſome Share of Love, which he beſtows on his Fa- 
mily and his Friends. A nobler Mind hath at Heart 
: WH the common Intereſt of the Society or Country of which 
n WT ic makes a Part, And there is fill a more diffuſive 
þ WT Spirit, whoſe Being or Intentions reach the whole Maſs 
„of Mankind, and are continued beyond the preſent 
is Age, to a Succeſſion of future Generations. 
The Advantage arifing to him who hath a Tinturgs 
ef this Generoſity on his Soul, is, that he is affected with 
je a ſablimer pap can be comprehended byone who is 
of WT deftitute of that noble Reliſh. The Happineſs of the 
+» reſt of Mankind hath a natural Connexion with that of a 
0 reaſonable Mind. And in proportion as the Actions of 
9 each Individual contribute to this End, he muſt be 
t chought to deſerve well or ill both of the World and of 
t himſelf, I have in a late Paper obſerved, that Men who 
je bare no Reach of Thought do oft miſplace their Affec- 
a WH tions on the Means, without reſpect to the End, and by , 
„ * prepoſterous Deſire of Things in themſelves indiffe- - 
tent, forego the Enjoyment of that Happineſs _ X 
; oſe 
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thoſe things are inſtrumental to obtain. This Obſer. 
vation has been conſidered with regard to Criticks 
and Miſers; I ſhall now apply it to Free-thinkers. 

Liberty and Truth are the main Points which theſe 
Gentlemen pretend to have in view; to proceed there. 
fore methodically, I will endeavour to ſhew in the firſt 
Place that Liberty and Truth are not in themſelves de- 
firable, but only as they relate to a farther End. And 
ſecondly, that the ſort of Liberty and Truth (allowing 
them thoſe Names) which our Free-thinters uſe all their 
Induſtry to promote, is deſtructive of that End, vix. 
Human Happineſs: And conſequently that Species, az 
ſuch, inſtead of being encouraged or eſteemed, merit 
the Deteſtation and Abhorrence of all honeſt Men, 
And in the laſt Place I defign to ſhew, that under the 
Pretence of advancing Liberty and Truth, they do in 
reality promote the two contrary Evils. 

As to the firſt point, It has been obſerved that it is 
the Duty of each particular Perſon to aim at the Hap 
pineſs of his Fellow-Creatures ; and that as this View 
is of a wider or narrower Extent, it argues a Mind 
more or leſs virtuous. Hence it follows, that a Liberty 
of doing good Actions which conduce to the Felicity 
of Mankind, and a Knowledge of ſuch Truths as 
might either give us Pleaſure in the Contemplation . 
| of them, or direct our Conduct to the great Ends of 
" Life, are valuable Perfections. But ſhall a good Man, 

7 therefore, prefer a Liberty to commit Murder or Adul- 
tery, before the wholeſome Reſtraint of Divine and 
Human Laws? Or ſhall a wiſe Man prefer the Know- 
| ledge of a troubleſome and afflicting Truth, before 2 
| pleaſant Error that would cheer his Soul with Joy and 
Comfort, and be attended with no ill Conſequences ? ' 
| Surely no Man of common Senſe would thank him, 
| who had put it in his Power to execute the ſudden Sug- 
| geſtions of a Fit of Paſſion or Madneſs, or imagine 
himſelf obliged to a Perſon, who by forwardly inform 
ing him of ill News, had cauſed his Soul to anticipate 
that Sorrow which ſhe would have never felt, ſo long 
.amthe ungrateful Truth lay concealed, 
| Leet us then reſpect the Happineſs of our Species, and 

in this Light examine the Proceedings of 1 4 ree- 
Linne. 


n. From what Giants and Monſters would theſe 
i Knight-errants undertake to free the World? From 
e Ties that Religion impoſeth on our Minds, from 
ſe the ExpeRation of a future Judgment, and from the 
* WT Tcrrors of a troubled Conſcience, not by reforming 
bas Lives, but by giving Encouragement to their 
* vices. What are thoſe important Truths of which 
d W they would convince Mankind ? That there is no ſuch 
ding as a wiſe and juſt Providence; That the Mind 
r or Man is corporeal ; That Religion is a State-trick, 
* WE contrived to make Men honeſt and virtuous, and to 
% ill procure a Subſiſtence to others for teaching and ex- 
* borting them to be ſo; That the good Tidings of Lite 
. and Immortality brought to Light by the Goſpel, are 
de Fables and Impoſtures: From believing that we are 
in WW nade in the Image of God, they would degrade us to 
an opinion that we are on a Level with the Beaſts that 
” A * What Pleaſure or what Advantage do theſe 
P* WE Notions bring to Mankind ? Is it of any uſe to the 
„ oblick that good Men ſhould loſe the comfortable Pro- 
ad ſpect of a Reward to their Virtue, or the Wicked be 
Y WW cocouraged to perſiſt in their Impiety, from an Aſſur- 
Oy nce that they fall not be puniſhed for it hereafter? - 
Allowing, therefore, theſe Men to be Patrons of Li- 
* berty and Truth, yet it is of ſuch Truths and that fort 
of Liberty which makes them juſtly be looked upon as 
ry kaemies to the Peace and Happineſs of the World. But 
1 upon a thorough and impartial View it will be ſound 
Wh that their Endeavours, inlfead of advancing the Cauſe of 
„liberty and Truth, tend only to introduce Slavery and 
4 Error among Men. There are two Parts in our Nature, 
7 the Baſer, which conſiſts of our Senſes and Paſſions, and 
e more Noble and Rational, which is properly the 
n, Hlanan Part, the other being common to us with Brutes. 
E. he inferior Part is generally much ſtronger, and has 
e ways the Start of Reaſon, which, if in the perpetual 
n- Bl Struggle between them, if it were not aided from Hea- 
mt en byReligion, would almoftuniverſallybe vanquiſhed, 
ad Man become a Slave to his Paſſions, which as it is 
4 the moſt 88 ſhameful Slavery, ſo it is the ge- 
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due Reſult of that Liberty which is propoſed by over- 


| prin g Religion, Nor is the other Part of their Deſign 
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better 
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better executed. Look into their pretended Truth; 


Are they not ſo many wretched Abſurdities, maintaine; 


in oppoſition to the Light of Nature and Divine Reve|;. 
tion by fly Innuendos and cold Jefts, by ſuch pitiful do- 


 Phiſms, and ſuch confuſed and indigeſted Notions, that 
one would vehemently ſuſpect thole Men uſurped the 
Name of Free-thinkers, with the ſame View that Hy. 
pocrites do that of Godlineſs, that it may ſerve for: 


Eloke to cover the contrary Defe& ? 


I ſhall eloſe this Diſcourſe with a Parallel Reflection 
on theſe three Species, who ſeem to be allied by a cer. 
tain Agreement in Mediocrity of Underſtanding. 4 i 
Critick is entirely given up to the Purſuit of Learning; 
when he has got it, Is his Judgment clearer, his Imagi. 
nation hivelier, or his Manners more polite than thoſe of i 
ether Men? Is it obſerved. that a Miſer, when he ha iſ 
acquired his ſuperfluous Eſtate, eats, drinks, or ſleeps 


with more Satisfaction, that he has a chearfuller Mind, 


or xeliſhes any of the Enjoyments of Life better tha if 


his Neighbours ? The Free-thinkers plead hard fora 


Licence to think freely; they have it; but what U 


do they make of it; Are they eminent for any ſub- 
lime Diſcoveries in any of the Arts ahd Sciences! 
Have they been Authors of any Inventions that con- 


duce to the Well-being of Mankind? Do their Wi. 


tings ſew a greater Depth of Deſign, a clearer Me- 

thod, or more juſt and correct Reaſoning than thoſe 

of other Men ? 1 
There is a great Reſemblance in their Genius, but 


the Critick and _Mifer are only Ridiculous and Con- i 


temptible Creatures, while the Free-thinker is alſo 
P er nicious one. GuarDIan, Vol. II. No. 8; 


* HEAVEN. 
SIX, 


1 Confidered in my two laſt Letters that awful and 
© A tremendous Subject, the Ubiquity or Omnipre 


« ſence of the Divine Being. I have ſhewn that be ii 
v equallypreſent in all Places throughout the whole E. 
tent of infinite Space. This Dockrine is ſo agreeable 


to Reaſon, that we meet with it in the Witings af 


© the enlightened Heathens, as I might ſhew at large, 


„ were 
- 
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were it not already done by other Hands. But tho? 
W © the Deity be thus cſſentially preſent*through all the 
immenſity of Space, there is one Part of it in which 
W © he diſcovers himſelf in a moſt tranſcendent and viſible 
Glory. This is that Place which is marked out in 
W * Scripture under the different Appellations of Paradi/e, 
b third Heaven, the Throne of God, and the Habitation 
/ bis Glory. It is here where the glorified Body of 
our Saviour reſides, and where all the celeſtial Hie- 
10n Wl © rarchies, and the innumerable Hofts of Angels, are 
cer- i © repreſented as NK ſurrounding the Seat of 
_ 4 Bi God with Hallelujahs and Hymns of Praiſe, This ies 
0g; that Preſence of God which ſome of the Divines call 
Ag. bis Glorious, and others his Majeſtatic Preſence. He 
e of is indeed as effentially preſent in all other Places as in 
ha WH * this; but it is here where he reſides in a ſenſible 
eps © Magnificence, and in the midſt of all thoſe Splendors 
ind, which can affect the Imagination of created Beings: 
than © It is very remarkable that this Opinion of | 
: Almighty's Preſence in Heaven, whether diſcovered 
by the Light of Nature, or by a general Tradition 
ſub. . from our firſt Parents, prevails among all the Nations 
ces ! N of the World, whatſoever different Notions they en- 
con. Bi tertain of the Godhead. If you look into Hemer, 
Vi. that is, the moſt ancient of the Greet Writers, yon 
' ſce the Supreme Power ſeated in the Heavens, and 
* encompaſſed with inferior Deities, among whom the 
* Muſes are repreſented as ſinging inceflantly about 
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, bat * his Throne. Who does not here fee the main Strokes 
Con- and Outlines of this great Truth we are ſpeaking, 
lo 2 WF of ? The ſame Doctrine is ſhadowed out in many 


other Heathen Authors, tho? at the ſame time, like 
ſeveral other revealed Truths, daſhed and adulte: 
rated with a Mixture of Fables and human Inven- 
tions. But to paſs over the Notions of the Greets 


* — us ins 
* I i * Wy 7 
2 — A * * ”- 3 T p — 
. 7 
: | — — 


and Romans, thoſe more enlightened Parts of the 
ipte - ?agan World, we find there is ſcarce a People 
be u mong the late diſcovered Nations who are not 
eE:- BY Tained up in an Opinion that Heaven is the Habi- 


ation of the Divinity whom they worſhip. 
* As in Solomon s Temple there was the Sanctam 
dandterum, in which a viſible Glory appeared among the 


Figures 
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* Figures of the Cherubims, and into which none but 
* the High-Prieſt himſelf was permitted to enter, aſi; M 


* having made an Atonement for the Sins of the Peg. 
4 


c ple; ſo if we confider the whole Creation as one great 


* the High- Prieſt of our Salvation entered, and took 


his Place among Angels and Archangels, after hay- L 


* ing made a Propitiation for the Sins of Mankind, 


With how much Skill muſt the Throne of God he 
erected? With what glorious Defigns is that Habits iſ 
tion beautified, which is contrived and built by hin 


© who inſpired Hiram with Wiſdom ? How great mul 


© be the Majeſty of that Place, where the whole Artof 
Creation has been employed, and where God has cho. 
* ſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt magnificent manner! 
What muſt be the Architecture of Infinite Power under 
© the Direction of Infinite Wiſdom ? A Spirit cannot 
© but be tranſported after an ine ffable manner with the 
Sight of thoſe Objects, which were made to affed 


him by that Being who knows the inward Frame of 


* a Soul, and how to pleaſe and raviſh it in all its mo 

* ſecret Powers and Faculties. It is to this Majeſtic 
* Preſence of God, we may apply thoſe beautiful E. 
* preflions in holy Writ : Behold even to the Moon, ali 
* it ſorneth not; yea the Stars are not pure in his Sight. i 
The Light of the Sun, and all the Glories of the 


World in which we live, are but as weak and ſick 
© Glimmerings, or rather Darkneſs itſelf, in compar: 


* ſon of thoſe Splendors which encompaſs the Throne 


of God. 
As the Glory of this Place is tranſcendent beyond 


© Imagination, ſo probably is the Extent of it. There | 
is Light behind Light, and Glory within Glory. 
How far that Space may reach, in which God tu 
appears in perfect Majeſty, we cannot poſſibly conceive. 
ITho' it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; and tho 


© not immeaſurable in itſelf, it may be ſo with regard i 
* any created Eye or Imagination. If he has mate 
© theſe lower Regions of Matter ſo inconceivably wit: 
and magnificent for the Habitation of mortal and pe 


© riſhable Beings, how great may we ſuppoſe the Courti 


of his Houſe to be, where he makes his Reſidence ini 
en « more 


emple, there is in it this Holy of Holies, into which 
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« more eſpecial manner, and diſplays himſelf in the 
folneſs of his Glory, among an innumerable Company 
of Angels and Spirits of juſt Men made perfect? 
his is certain, that our Imaginations cannot be 
Rl © raiſed too high, when we think on a Place where Om - 
* nipotence and Omniſcience have ſo ſignally exerted 
Wl * themſelves, becauſe that they are able to produce 2 
- Wl * Scene infinitely more great and glorious than what we 
me able to imagine. It is not impoſſible but at the 
cConſummation of all Things, theſe outward Apart- 
t. ments of Nature, which are now ſuited to thoſe Be- 
iags who inhabit them, may be taken in and added to 
chat glorious Place of which I am here ſpeaking; and 
by that Means made a proper Habitation for einę s 
W © who are exempt from Mortality, and cleared of their 
© Imperfe&ions : For ſo the Scripture ſeems to intimate 
when it ſpeaks of new Heavens and of a newEarth, 
© © wherein dwelleth Righteouſneſs, | 
have only conſidered this glorious Place with re- 
* ard to the Sight and Imagination,though it is highly 
probable that our other Senſes may here likewiſe enjoy 
* their higheſt Gratifications. There is nothing which 
more raviſhes and tranſports.the Soul, than Harmony; 
and we have great Reaſon to believe, from the De- 
ſcriptions of this Place in holy Scripture, that this is 
1:99. one of the Entertainments of it. And if the Soul of 
Man can be ſo wondenully affected with thoſe Strains 
of Muſick, which human Art is capable of producing, 
par. © how much more will it be raiſed and elevated by a» of 
ron BY in which is exerted the whole Power of Harmony! 
The Senſes are Faculties of the Human Soul, though 


-yonl | they cannot be employed, during this our vital Union, 

Ther © © vithout proper Inftruments in the Body, Why there- 

” © © fore ſhould we exclude the Satisfaction of theſe Facul- 
thus 


' ties, which we find by Experience are Inlets of great 
' Pleaſure to the Soul, from among thoſe Entertainments 
' which are to make up our Happineſs hereaſter? Why 
' Hould we ſuppoſe that our Hearing and Seeing will 
not be gratiſied with \thaſe Objects which are moſt 
' 2greeable to them, and which they.cannot meet with 
in theſe lower Regions of Nature ; Objects, which 
nit her Eye hath ſeen, nor Ear hear "A a nor can it enter 
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into the Heart of Man to conceive ® I kntw a Man in 
© Chrift (ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf) above aur. 
© teen Years ago (whether in the Body, I cannot tell, 
® evhether out of the Body, I canmt tell, Gd known),) 


© fuch a one cnught up to the third Heaven. And I tn, 


* fath a Man, (whether in the Body, or cut of the Noch, 
© I cannet tell, God knoweth) how that he was caught 11 
© into Paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable Words, which it i; 
not poſſible for a Man to utter, By this is meant that 


what he heard was ſo infinitely different from any 


« thing which he had heard in this World, that it was 


< impoſſible to expreſs it in ſuch Words as might con- 


© vey a Notion of it to his Hearers. 

1 Jr is very natural for us to take Delight in Enqui- 
© ries concerning any foreign Country, where we are 
© ſome time or other to make our Abode; and as ye 


all hope to be admitted into this glorious Place, it 


is both a laudable and uſeful Curioſity, to get wat 
'< Informations we can of it, while we make uſe of 
Revelation for our Guide. When theſe everlaſting 
Doors ſhall be open to us, we may be ſure that the 
'* Pleaſures and Beauties of this Place will infinitely 
'* tranſcend our preſent Hopes and ExpeQations, and 
© that the glorious Appearance of the Throne of God, 


« will riſe infinitely beyond whatever we are able to 


© conceive of it. We might here entertain ourſelves 


with many other Speculations on this Subject, from 


< thoſe ſeveral Hints which we find of it in the Holy 


«© Scriptures ; as whether there may not be different 
© Manſions and Apartments of Glory, to Beings of 


different Natures ; whether as they excel one another 
in Perfection, they are not admitted nearer to the 


Throne of the Almighty, and enjoy greater Manifel- i 


©* tations of his Preſence; whether there are not ſolemn 
Times and Occaſions, when all the Multitude of 
Heaven celebrate the Preſence of their Maker in more 
„extraordinary Forms of Praiſe and Adoration ; 2 
Ham, though he had continued in a State of Inno- 
*:cence, would, m the Opinion of our Divines, hare 
kept holy the Sabbath-Day, in a more particular man- 
ner than any other of the Seven. Theſe, and the like 
« Sperulations,we may very innocently indulge, ſo long 

0 ; 6d 
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s we make uſe of them to inſpire us with a Deſire 
of becoming Inhabitants of this delightful Place, 
have in this, and in two foregoing Letters, treated 
don the moſt ſerious Subject that can employ the Mind 
of Man, the Omnipreſence of the Deity ; a Subject 
W- which, if pofſible, thould never depart from our Medi- 
W ::tions. We have conſidered the Divine Being, as he 
(inhabits Infinitude, as he dwells among his Works, as 
( he is preſent to the Mind of Man, and as he diſcovers 
(himſelf in a more glorious manner among the Regions 
of the Bleſt, Such a Conſideration ſhould be kept 
(awake in us at all, times, and in all Places, and poſ- 
' eſs our Minds with a perpetual Awe and Reverence. 
It ſhould be interwoven with all our Thoughts and 
' Perceptions, and become one with the Conſciouſneſs 
of our own Being. It is not to be reflected on in the 
u Coldneſs of Philoſophy, but ought to ſink us into 
at the loweſt Proſtration before him, who is ſo-aſtoniſh- 
at ingly Great, Wonderful, and Holy.* | 


ing | SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 580. 
ely BY We confider infinite Space as an Expanſion without 
and WF: Circumference : We, conſider Eternity, or infinite 


W Duration, as a Line that has neither a Beginning nor 
an End. In our Speculations of infinite Space, we con- 
Ives ider that particular Place in which we exiſt, as a kind 
rom Not Centre to the whole Expanſion, In our Speculations 
of Eternity, we confider the Time which is preſent to 
Ws as the Middle, which divides the A es into. 
wo equal Parts. For this Reaſon, many witty Au- 
thors compare the preſent Time to an 9. ty or 
W narrow Neck of Land, that riſes in the midſt of an 
Ocean, immeaſurably diffuſed on either Side of it. 
J Philoſophy, and indeed common Senſe; naturally 
Ftirows Eternity under two Diviſions ; which we may 
Weill in Egli, that Eternity which is paſt, and tha 
W Eternity which is to come. The learned Terms of 
Aternitat à Parte ante, and Sternitas à Parte poft, may, 
| de more amuſing to the Reader, but can have no other. 
Idea affixed to them than what is conveyed to us by 
ole Words, an Eternity that is paſt, and an Eternit 
| bat is to come. Rach of theſe Extremitics is boun - 
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at the one Extreme ; or, in other Words, the forme; 
has an End, and the latter an Beginning. 


Let us firſt of all conſider that Eternity which is paf, | 


reſerving that which is to come for the Subject of an- 
other Paper. The Nature of this Eternity is utterly in- 
conceivable by the Mind of Man: Our Reaſon de. 
mor.ſtrates to us that it has been, but at the ſame time 


can frame ne Idea of it, but what is big with Abſur. WI 


dity and Contradiction. We can have no other Con- 
ception of any" Duration which is paſt, than that all of 
it was ance preſent; and whatever was once preſent, i M 
at ſome certain Diſtance from us, and whatever is a 8 
any certain Diſtance from us, be the Diſtance never fa 
remote, cannot be Eternity. 'The very Notion of any 


Duration's being paſt, implies that it was once preſent; -* 


for the Idea of being once preſent, is actually included i 
in the Idea of its being paſt. This therefore is a Depth 
hot to be founded by Human Underſtanding. We ar iſ 
fure that there has been an Eternity, and yet contra: 
dict ourſelves when we meaſure this Eternity by ay 
Notion which we can frame of it. 
If we go to the Bottom of this Matter, we ſhall nd 
that the Difficulties we meet with in our Conceptionsol i 
Eternity proceed from this fingle Reaſon, That we ca 
have no other Idea of any kind of Duration, than that 
by which we ourfelves, and all other created Beings, do 
exiſt ; which is, a ſucceſſive Duration made up of palt, 
prefent, and to come. There is nothing which exif iſ 
after this manner, all the Parts of whoſe Exiſtence vet 
not once actually preſent, and conſequentlymaybereach- I 
ed by a certain number of Years applied to it. We may 
aſcend as high as we pleaſe, and employ our Being t0 
that Eternity which is to come, in adding Millions of 
Years to Millions of Years, and we can never come wi 
to any Fountain Head of Duration, to any Beginning 


Eternity: But at the ſame time we are ſure, that what. 


Ever was bnce preſent does lie within the reach of Num 
bers, though perhaps we can never be able to put enoug) 
of them together for that Purpoſe, We may as well ij, 
that any thing may be actually preſent in any Part of 
infinite Space, which does not he at a certain Diſtance 


from us, as that any Part of infinite Duration was one 


actual 
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WY :tually preſent, and does not alſo lie at ſome deter- 
mined Diſtance from us. The Diftance in both Caſes 
W may be immeaſurable and indefinite as to our Facul- 

tes, but our Reaſon tells us that it cannot be ſo in it- 
ſelf, Here therefore is that Difficulty which Human 
Underſtanding is not capable of furmounting, We are 
ure that ſomething muſt have exiſted from Eternity, 
and are at the ſame time unable to conceive, that any 
"WH thing which exiſts according to our Notion of Exiſt- 
W ence, can have exiſted from Eternity. 

It is hard for a Reader, who has not rolled this 
Thought in his ownMind, to follow in ſuch an ebſtract- 
ed Speculation ; but I have been the longer on it, be- 
I Wh cauſe ] think it is a demonſtrative Argument of the Be- 

ing and Eternity of a God: And though-there are many 
other Demonſtrations which lead us to this great Truth, 
do not think we ought to lay afide any Proofs in this 
Matter, which the Light of Reaſon has ſuggeſted to us, 
'Whclpecially when it is ſach a one as has been urged by 

Men famous for their Penetration and Force of Under- 
Winding, and which appears altogether concluſive to 
Whoſe who will be at the Pains to examine it. 
Having thus conſidered that Eternity which is paſt, 


* according to the beſt Idea we can frame of it, I ſhall 
e draw up thoſe ſeveral Articles on this Subject, 
5 . ch are dictated to us by the Light of Reaſon, and 
Hit hich may be looked upon as the Creed of a Philo- 


0 h . o o 
_ 0 this great Point. 


reach- i 
e may 
1ng t0 
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Firſt, It is certain that no Being could have made 
elf; for if fo, it mult have aQed before it was, 
Much is a Contradiction. 

Szond[y, That therefore ſome Being muſt have ex- 
ed from all Eternity. 3 


1 2 7 hirdly, That whateverexiſts after the manner of cre- 
15 Ned Beings, or according to any Notions which ue 
Ny weof Exiſtence, could not have exiſted from Eternity. 


WY #-27:b/p, That this eternal Being mutt therefore be 
le great Author of. Nature, the Ancient of Days, who, 
ing at an infinite Niſtance in his Perfections from 


1 nite and created Beings, exiſts in a quite different 
once aner from them, and ma manner ot which they 
bee vo Ides. | us 


Vor, II H i know 
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I know that ſeveral of the School-men, who woul! 
not be thought ignorant of any thing, have pretended 
to explain the Manner of God's Exiſtence, by telling 
us, That he comprehends infinite Duration in ever 
Moment; That Eternity is with him a Punctum faul 
a fixed Point; or, which is as good Senſe, an /»/niMil c 
Tnftant 5 That nothing, with reference to his Exit. 
ence, is either paſt or to come: To which the ingeni. 
ous Mr. Cowley alludes in his Deſcription of Heaven, | T 


| 


Nothing ts alas to come, and nothing paſt, 


W pr 

But an Eternal NOW does always laſt. | | 4 

| W th 

For my own part, I look upon theſe Propoſition pr 
as Words that have no Ideas annexed to them; ais, 
think Men had better own their Ignorance, than al re 
vance Doctrines by which they mean nothing, anlil 
which, indeed, are ſelf· contradictory. We cannot H fer 
too modeſt in our Diſquiſitions, when we meditate ail an; 
Him, who is environed with ſo much Glory and bu: 
ſection, who is the Source of Being, the Fountain hi 
all that Exiftence which we and his whole CreatiaM0v 
derive from him. Let us therefore with the utnd r 
Humility acknowledge, that as ſome Being muſt nec not 
ſarily have exiſted from Eternity, ſo this Being din 


exiſt after an incomprehenſible manner, fince it is in 
poſſible for a Being to have exiſted from Eternity af 
our manner or Notions of Exiſtence. Revelation ch 
firms theſe natural Dictates of Reaſon in the Acccull 
which it gives us of the Divine Exiſtence, -whereM 
tells us, that he is the ſame Yeſterday, To-day, andi 
Ever; that he is the 4/pha and Omega, the Beginniy | 
and the Ending; that a thouſand Years are with hal 
as one Day, and one Day as a thouſand Years ; Wl 
which, and the like Expreſſions, we are taught, tha 
Exiſtence, with relation to Time or Duration, is il 
nitely different from the Exiſtence of any of his Cit 
tures, and.conſequently that it is impoſiible for ui 
frame any adequate Conceptions of it. = 
In the firſt Revelation which he makes of his own) 
ing, he entitles himſelf, I am that I am; and when My 
defires to know what Name he ſhalt give him nu 
Tis or 32 th 141 Emb 
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W Embaſſy to Pharaoh, he bids him fay that I am hath 
, 50. Our great Creator, by this Revelation of him- 

W {:1f, does in a manner exelude every thing elſe from a 
real Exiſtence, and diſtinguiſhes himſelf from his 
Creatures, as the only Being which truly and really 
exits. The ancient Platonick Notion which was drawn 
from Speculations of Fternity, wonderfully agrees with 
this Revelation which God hath made of himſelf. 
There is nothing, ſay they, which in reality exiſts, 
whoſe Exiſtence, as we call it, is pieced up of paſt, 
preſent, and to come. Such a flitting and ſucceſſive 
Exiſtence is rather a Shadow of Exiſtence, and ſome- 
thing which is like it, than Exiſtence itſelf. He only 


tion properly exiſts whoſe Exiſtence is entirely preſent; that 
an is, in other Words, who exiſts in the moſt perfect man- 

1 ner, and in ſuch a manner as we have no Idea of. 

and I ſhall conclude this Speculation with one uſeful In- 


W ference. How can we ſufficiently proſtrate ourſelves 
te al and fall down before our Maker, when we conſider 
that ineffable Goodneſs and Wiſdom which contrived 
this Exiſtence for finite Natures? What muſt be the 


ata Overflowings of that Good-will, which prompted our 
ma Creator to adapt Exiſtence to Beings, in whom it is 
nec not neceſſary? Eſpecially when we confider that he 
> c iumſelf was before in the complete Poſſeſſion of Ex- 
15 u ittence and of Happineſs, and in the full Enjoyment 
y aſuhef Eternity. What Man can think of himſelf as called 


| but and ſeparated from Nothing, of his being made a 
Weonſcious, a reaſonable and a happy Creature, in ſhort, 
ff being taken in as a Sharer of Exiſtence, and a kind 
df Partner in Eternity, without being ſwallowed up in 
Wonder, in Praiſe, in Adoration! It is indeed a 
W hought too big for the Mind of Man, and rather to 
Pe entertained in the Secrecy of Devotion, and in the 
Wilence of the Soul, than to be expreſſed by Words. 
de Supreme Being has not given us Powers or Fa- 
= 1 2 22 to extol and magnify ſuch unutterable 
| neſs, 
It is however ſome Comfort to us, that we ſhall be 
Ways doing what we ſhall be never able to dv, and 
bat a Work which cannot be finiſhed, will however be 
de Work of an Eternity. Syzcraror, VIII. No. 596, 
4. He I kave 
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- I havealways taken a particular Pleaſure in examin. WW,.- 
ing the Opinions which Men of different Religions, di. en 
Ferent Ages, and different Countries, have entertaine Men 
concerning the Immortality of the Soul, and the St⁴em WW; | 
of Happineſs which they promiſe themſelves in anotbe WW 
,World. For whatever Prejudices and Errors Hunu dei 
Nature lies under, we find that either Reaſon, or Tn. 10 
dition from our firſt Parents, has diſcovered to all Pe- Mea 
ple ſomething in theſe great Points which bears Analogy BM Ci 
to Truth, and to the Doctrines opened to us by Divine N 
Revelation. I was lately diſcourſing on this Subject with WH, 
a learned Perſon, who has been very much converſant 
among the Inhabitants of the more Weſtern Parts of WW :nc 
Africk. Upon his converſing with ſeveral in that Coun- Dic 
try, he tells me that their Notion of Heaven, or of a fu 
ture State of Happineſs, is this, That every thing we i 
there wiſh for will immediately preſent itſelf to us 
We find, ſay they, our Souls are of ſuch a Nature tha 
they require Variety, and are not capable of being ak 
ways delighted with the ſame Objects. The Supreme 
Being, there fore, in compliance with this Taſte of Hap: 
| KC: which he has planted in the Soul of Man, vil 
raiſe up from time to time, {ay they, every Gratification 
which it is in the Humour to be pleaſed with. If wi 
' Wiſh to be in Groves orBowers, among running Streams 
| 
| 


or Falls of Water, we ſhall immediately find ourſelves Seti 
in the midſt of ſuch a Scene as. we deſire. If we would BW ny 
beentertained with Muſick and the Melody of Sounds WM dil 
the Concert aries. upon our Wiſh, and the whole Region Wi date 


about us is filled with Harmony. In ſhort, every Deir Wi (ys 
will be followed by Fruition, and whatever a Mar's WWW con! 
Inclination directs him to, will. be preſent with him. Na nig 
is it material whether.the Supreme Power creates in Con- ¶ thor 
formity to our Wiſhes, or whether he only produces ſuch 
a Change in our Imagination, as makes us believe our 
ſelves converſant among thoſe Scenes which delight u. 
Our Ha D will be the ſame, whether it proceed frau 
. or from the Impreſſions of the Dey 
upon aur pwn- private Fancies. This is the Account 
which TI have received from my learned Friend. No- 


withſtanding this Syſtem of Belief be in 5 ven - 
chimerical and viſionary, there isſomethingſublime in Fact 


manner 


| PR. 
WY WW ——_—_” RY 


Ire ſure of, that there, will; be new Objects offered to, 


r , Y._v I aw P EN 


W ecjoy every thing we can deſire. But the particular, 


bons of many eminent Divines, but there may be new 
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manner of conſidering the Influence of a Divine Being 
on a Human Soul. It has alto, like moſt other Opini- 
ens of the Heathen World upon theſe important Points, 
it has, I ſay, its Foundation in Truth, as it ſuppoſes . 
the Souls of good Men after this Life to be in a State of 
rſect Happineſs, that in this State there will be no. 
— Hopes, nor fruitleis Wiſhes, and that we ſhall. 


Circumſtance which I am moſt pleaſed with in this 
Scheme, and which ariſes from a juſt Reflexion upon 
Human Nature, is that Variety of Pleaſures which it: 
ſuppoſes the Souls of good Men will be poſſeſſed of in 
mother World. This I think highly probable, from the 
Dictates both of Reaſon and Revelation. The Soul con- 
fits of many Faculties; as the Underſtanding, and the 
Will, with all the Senſes both outward and inward; or, 
ts ſpeak more philoſophically, the Soul can exert her- 
ſelf in many different Ways of Action. She can under- 
fand, will, imagine, ſee, and hear, love, and diſcourſe, . 
and apply herſelf to many other the like Exerciſes of -. 
different Kinds and Natures ; but what is more to be 
conſidered, the Soul is capable of receiving a moſt ex- 
quiſite Pleaſure and Satisfaction from the Exerciſe of 
my of theſe: its Powers, when they are gratified with 
their proper Objects; ſhe can be entirely happy by the 
datisfaction of the Memory, the Sight, the Hearing, or 
any other Mode of Perception, Every Faculty is as a 
diſtin Taſte in the Mind, and bath Objects accommo- 
dated to its proper Reliſh. Doctor Tillotſon ſomewhere 
ſys, that he. will nat preſume to determine in what 
conſiſts the Happineſs of the Bleſt, becauſe God Al- 
mighty is _ of making the Soul happy by ten 
touſand different Ways. Befides thoſe ſeveral Ave- 
nuss to Plèaſure, which the Soul is endowed with in 
this Life; it is not impoſſible, according to the Opi- 
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Faculties in the Souls of good Men made perſect, as 
ellas new Senſes in their glorified Bodies. This we. 


all thoſe Faculties which are eſſential to us. ; 
We are likewiſe to take notice that every particular ., 

Faculty is capable of being employed on a very great 
2 H 3 F Variety 
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Variety of Objects. The Underſtanding, for Example, 
may be happy in the Contemplation of Moral, Natural, 
Mathematical, and other kinds of Truth. The Memory 
likewiſe may turn itſelf to an infinite Multitude of 
ObjeRs, eſpecially when the Soul ſhall have paſſed 
through the Space of many Millions of Years, and ſhall 
refte& with Pleaſure on the Days of Eternity. Every 
other Faculty may be conſidered in the ſame Extent, 

We cannot queſtion but that the Happineſs of a Soul 
will be adequate to its Nature, and that it is not en- 
dowed with any Faculties which are to lie uſeleſs and 
unemployed. The Happineſs is to be the Happineſ, 
of the whole Man, and we may eafily conceive to our. 
ſelves the Happineſs of the Soul, while any one of its 
Faculties is in the Fruition of its chief Good. The 
Happineſs may be of a more exalted Nature in Pro. 
portion as the Faculty employed is ſo; but as the 
whole Soul acts in the Exertion of any of its particu- 
lar Powers, the whole Soul is happy in the Pleaſure 
which ariſes from any of its particular Acts. For not- 


withſtanding, as has been before hinted, and as it has 


been taken notice of by one of the greateſt modern 
Philoſophers, we divide the Soul into ſeveral Powers 
and Faculties, there is no ſuch Diviſion in the Soul 
itſelf, fince it is the whole Soul that remembers, un- 
detſtands, wills, or ĩmagines. Our Manner of confider- 
ing the Memory, Underſtanding, Will, Imagination, 
and the like Faculties, is for the better enabling us to 
ſs ourſelves in ſuch abſtracted Subjects of Specu- 
_ not that there is any ſuch Diviſion in the Soul 
NOW. £2 #; » | 
Seeing then that the Soul has many different Faculties, 
or, in other Words, many different Ways of acting; 
that it can be intenſely pleaſed, or made happy by all 


theſe different Faculties, or Ways of acting; that it 


may be endowed with ſeveral latent Faculties, which 
it is not at preſent in a Condition to exert; that ve 
cannot believe the Soul is endowed with any Faculty 
which is of no Uſe to it; that whenever any one of 
theſe Faculties is tranſcendently pleaſed, the Soul is in 
a State of Happineſs ;. and in the laſt Place, conſider- 
ung that the Happineſs of another World is to be the 

* | . Happineſi 
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Happineſs of the whole Man; who can queſtion but 


0 dit there is an infinite Variety in thoſe Pleaſures we 
5 ne {peaking of; and that this Fulneſs of Joy will be 
ande up of all thoſe Pleaſures which the Nature of the 
e $ou! is capable of receiving? . K 
We ſhall be the more confirmed in this Doctrine, if. 


Le obſerve the Nature of Variety, with regard to the 


nl Mind of Man. The Soul does not care to be always in 
de ane Bent. The Faculties relieve one another by 
n. Turns, and receive an additional Pleaſure from the No- 
nd WM ve!ty of thoſe Objects about which they are converſant. 
> Revelation likewiſe very much confirms this Notion, 


r. inder the different Views which it gives us of our fu- 
i ure Happineſs. In the Deſcription of the Throne of 
de Cod, it repreſents to us all thoſe Objects which, are 
o. ble to gratify the Senſes. and Imagination: In very 
he nany Places it intimates to us all the Happineſs which. 
de Underſtanding can poſſibly receive in that State, 
re WY here all Things ſhall be revealed to us, and we ſhall 
ot. WY know, even as we are known; the Raptures of Devo- 
baz tion, of Divine Love, the Pleaſure of. conver ſing with 
em our Bleſſed Saviour, with an (innumerable Hoſt of 
er; Angels, and with the Spirits of Juſt Men made perfect, 
oul ve likewiſe revealed to us in ſeveral Parts of the Holy 
un- Pritings. There are alſo mentioned thoſe Hierarchies 
. Ml Governments, in which the Bleſt ſhall, be ranged 
on, | oneabove another, and in which we may be ſure a great 
bart of our Happineſs will likewiſe conſiſt ; for it will 
cu» dot be there as in this World, where every one is aim- 
ou! ing at Power and Superiority; but, on the contrary, 
© cvcry one will find that Station the moſt proper for 
bim in which he is placed, and will probably think 
that he could not have been ſo. happy in any other 
Station, Theſe, and many other Particalars, are mark- 
en in Divine Revelation as the ſeveral Ingredients of 
our Happineſs in Heaven, which all imply ſuch a Va- 
nety of Joys, and ſuch a Gratification of the Soul in all 
ts different Faculties, as I have been here mentioning. 
Some of the Rabbins tell us that the Cherubims are a. 
det of Angels who know moſt, and the Seraphims a 
det of Angels who love moſt. Whether this Diſtinction 
be not altogether imaginary, I ſhall not here examine; 
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but it is highly probable, that amongthe Spirits of good 


Men, there may be ſome who will be more pleaſed 
with the Employment of one Faculty than of another, 


and this perhaps according to thoſe innocent and vir. 


tuous Habits or Inclinations which have here taken 


the deepeſt Root. 


I might here apply this Confideration to the Spirits 


of wicked Men, with relation to the Pain which they 
ſhall ſuffer in every one of their Faculties, and the re- 
ſpective Miſeries which ſhall be appropriated to each 


Faculty in particular. But leaving this to the Reflexion | 


of my Readers, I ſhall conclude, with obſerving how 
we ought to be thankful to our great Creator, and 
rejoice in the Being which he has beſtowed upon us, 


for having made the Soul ſuſceptible of Pleaſure by ſo | 


many different Ways. We ſec by what a Variety of 


Paſſages Nu and Gladneſs mayſenterinto the Thoughy Wi 


uman Spirit is framed,” 


of Man; how wonderfully a is 
to imbibe its proper Satis factions, and taſte the Good - 
neſs of its Creator. We may therefore look into our - 
ſelves with Rapture and Amazement, and cannot ſuf. 
ficiently expreſs our Graàtitude to him, who has en- 
eompaſſed us with ſuch a Profuſion of Bleflings, and 
opened in us ſo many Capacities of enjoying them. 
There cannot be a ſtron 
deſigned us for a State of future Happineſs, and for 
that Heaven which he has revealed to us, than that he 
has thus naturally qualified the Soul for-it, and made 
it a Being capable of receiving ſo much Bliſs. He would 
never have made ſuch Faculties in vain, and have en- 
dowed us with Powers that were not to be exerted on 
ſuch Objects as are ſuited to them. It is very manifeſt, 
by the inward Frame and Conſtitution of our Minds, 


that he has adapted them to an infinite Variety of Plea- 


ſures and Gratifications, which are not to be met with 
3h this Life. We ſhould therefore at all times take care 
that we we do not diſappoint this his gracious Purpoſe 
and Intention towards us, and make thoſe Faculties 
which he formed as ſo many Qualifications for Hap- 
ineſs and Rewards, to be the Inſtruments of Pain and 
uniſhment. ' 484 N 

. Sricraroz, Vol. VIII. No. 600: 
HiLt?4 


r Argument that God has. 
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| | 
od 
ed | ILA and SHALUM, an Antedi.uv:an 
| Ceurthhip, 


IL PA was one of the 150 Daughters of Zilpah? ' 
| of the Race of Cohu, by whom ſome of the Learn 
ey MW think is meant Cain. She was exceedingly beauti- - 
Wil, and when ſhe was but a Girl of Threeſcore and 
en Years of Age, received the Addreſſes of ſeve- 
{| who made Love to her. Among theſe were two 
Frothers, Harpath and Shalum. - Harpath, being the 
irſt-born, was Maſter of that fruitful Region which 
lies at the Foot of Mount Tirzah, in the» Southern 
Parts of China. Shalum (which is to ſay the Planter in 
e Chin:/e Language) poſſeſſed all the neighbouring 
WHills, and that-great Range of Mountains which goes > 
Pader tho Name of Tirxab. Harpath was of a haughty 
Wcentemptuous Spirit; Shalum was of a gentle Diſpo- + + 
nion, beloved both by God and Man. 4 ** 
lt is ſaid that among the Antediluvian Women, the 
Daughters of Cobu had their Minds wholly ſet upon 
Aches ; for which Reaſon the beautiful Hi/papreferr'd - 
Harpath to Shalum, becauſe of his numerous Flocks 
a; ad Herds, that covered all the low Country which 
for runs along the Foot of Mount Firzab, and is watered-. 
he ty feveral Fountains and Streams breaking out of the- 
de sides of that Mountain. - <a 
d Harpath made ſo quick a Diſpatch of his Courtſhip, - 
n- dat he married Hilha in the Hundredth Year of her 
Age; and being of an inſolent Temper, laughed to: 
1, deorn his Brother Shalum for having pretended to the 
„ beautiful Hi/pa, when he was Maſter of nothing but a 
a- long Chain of Rocks and Mountains. This fo. much 
th provoked Shalum, that he is ſaid to have curſed his 
ue bother in the Bitterneſs of his Heart, an 4 to have 
oe brayed that one of his Mountains might fall upon his 
es Head if ever he came within the Shadow of it. 
p- From this Time forward Harpath would never ven- 
nd re out of the Vallies, but came to an untimely End 
Inde 2oth Year of his Age, being drowned in a Ri- 
0: * as he attempted to croſs it. This River is called to 
a - | * this 
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this Day, from his Name who periſhed in it, the Rirer 
Harpath, and, what is very remarkable, iſſues out of it i 
one of thoſe Mountains which Sha] wiſhed migh; M 
fall upon his Brother, when he curſed him in the N. 
terneſs of his Heart, 

- Hiſpa was in the 160th Year of her Age at the Dea M 
of her Huſband, having brought him but 50 Children, ip 
before he was ſnatched away, as has been already r. 
lated. Many of the Antediluvians made Love to the MW 
young Widow, tho' no one was thought ſo likely u 
ſucceed in her Affections as her firſt Lover Shalum, who Ml 
renewed his Court to her about ten Years after the Oha 
Death of Harpath ; for it was not thought decent in 
thoſe Days. that a Widow ſhould be ſeen by a Ma 
within ten Years after the Deceaſe of her Huſband, iſ 

Sbalum falling into a deep Melancholy, and reſolving MW 
to take away that Objection which had been raiſed WW 52 


againſt him when he made his firſt Addreſſes to Hie, 
began, immediately aſter her Marriage with Harpath, 
to plant all that mountainous Region which fell to his 
Lot in the Diviſion of this Country. He knew howto 
adapt every Plant to its proper Soil, and is thoughtto 
have inherited many traditional Secrets of that Art from 
the firſt Man. This Employment turned at length to 
his Profit as well as to his Amuſement : His Mountain: 
were in a few Years ſhaded with young Trees, that gra- 
dually ſhot up into Groves, Woods, and Foreſts, inter- 
mixed with Walks and Lawns, and Gardens ; inſomuch 
that the whole Region, from a naked and deſolate Pro- 
ſpe, began now to look like a ſecond Paradiſe. The 
Fleaſantneſs.of the Place, and the agreeable Diſpoſitien 
of Shalum, who, was reckoned one of the mildeſt and 
wiſeſt of all who lived before the Flood, drew into it 
Multitudes of People, who were perpetually employed 
in the ſinking of Wells, the digging of Trenches, and 
the hollcying of Trees, for the better Diſtribution of ' 
Water through every Part of this ſpacious Plantation. WW 71! 
The Habitations of Shalum looked every Year mot T 
beautiful in the Eyes of Hilpa, who, after the Space in 
: * Autumns, was wonderfully pleaſ:d with the diſta un = 
Proſpect of Shalum's Hills, which were then covered | 


with innumerable Tufts of Trees, and gloomy * 3 
that 
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lat gave a Magnificence to the Place, and converted 
tinto one of the fineſt Landſkips the Eye of Man 
Would behold. | | 
The Chineſe record a Letter which Shalum is ſaid to 
wwe written to Hilpa, in the Eleventh Year of her 
widowhood. I ſhall here tranſlate it, without de- 
Wpurting from that noble Simplicity of Sentiments, and 

Plainneſs of Manners, which appears in the Original.. 
s $:2/u was at this Time 180 Years old, and Hilpa- 
0. 


lum, Maſter of Mount Tirzah, 20 Hilpa, Mifre/: of 
, the Vallies. 


In the 788th Year of the Creation. 
What have I not ſuffered, O thou Daughter of Zi- 
ab, ſince thou gaveſt thyſelf away in Marriage to my 
(Rival ? I grew weary of the Light of the Sun, and 
(have ever fince been covering myſelf with Woods and 
' Foreſts." Theſe threeſcore and ten Years have I be- 
' wailed the Loſs of thee on the Tops of Mount Tirzah, - 
and ſoothed my Melancholy among a thouſand gloomy - 
Shades of my own raiſing. My Dwellings are at pre- 
' ſent as the Garden of God; every Part of them is 
' filled with Fruits, and Flowers, and Fountains. The 
' whole Mountain is perfumed for thy Reception. Come 
'up into it, O my Beloved, and let us people this Spot 
of the new World with a beautiful Race of Mortals ; let 
eus multiply exceedingly among theſe delightful - 
Shades, and fill every Quarter of them with Sons and 
Daughters. Remember, O thou Daughter of Zilgab, 
that the Age of Man is but a thouſand Years; that 
“beauty is the Admiration but of a few Centuries. It 
' fonriſhes as a Mountain Oak, or as 2-Cedar on the 
Top of Tirzah, which in three or four hundred Years 
will fade away, aud never be thought of by Poſte- 
'Uity, unleſs a young Wood ſpings from its Roots, 
Think well on this, and remember thy Neighbour 
in the Mountains. 


Having here inſerted this Letter, which I look upon 
che only Antediluvian Zz//er-dour now extant; I nal! 
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in my next Paper give the Anſwer to it, and the ge. 
quel of this Story. =T | 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No, 584. 


The Sequel of the Story of Shalum and Hilpa. 


The Letter inſerted in my laſt had ſo gocd an Eftd i 


upon Hilpa, that ſhe anſwered it in leſs than a Twelve. 
month, after the following Manner. 


1 5 
Hilpa, MiAre/s of the Vallies, rs Shalum, Maſter r 


Mount Tirzah. 


| In the 789th Near of the Creatic, 
What have I to do with thee, O Shalum? Thou 
« praiſeſt Hilha's Beauty, but art thou not ſecretly ena. 
* moured with the Verdure of her Meadows? Art thou 
not more affected with the Proſpect of her green Vak 
« hes, than thou wouldeſt be with the Sight of her Per- 
* ſon? The Lowings of my Herds, and the Bleatings of 
my Flocks, make a pleaſant Echo in thy Mountains, 
and ſound ſweetly in thy Ears. What tho? J am de- 
* lighted with the Wavings of thy Foreſts, and thoſe 
Breezes of Perfumes which flow from the Top of 
* Tirzah : Are theſe like the Riches of the Valley! 
I know thee, O SHalum; thou art more wile and 
happy than any of the Sons of Men. Thy Dwellings 
are among the Cedars; thou ſearcheſt out the Diver- 
* fity of Souls, thou underſtandeſt the Influences of the 
Stars, and markeſt the Change of Seaſons. Can 2 
* Woman appear lovely in the Eyes of ſuch a one! 
Diſquiet me not, O Shalum ; let me alone, that I 
may enjoy thoſe goodly Poſſeſſions which are fallen 
to my Lot. Win me not by thy enticing Words. 


May thy Trees increaſe and multiply; mayeſt thou 


add Wocd to Wood, and Shade Shade; but tempt 
not Hilpa to deſtroy thy Solitude, and make thy Re- 
« tirxment populous.“ | | 

The Chine/e ſay, that a little time afterwards ſhe ac- 
cepted of a Treat in one of the neighbouring Hills to 
which Shalum had invited her. This Treat laſted for 


two Years, and is ſaid to have coſt Shal/um five * 
| unte- 
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e. Antelopes, two thouſand Oſtriches, and a thouſand Tun 
or Milk; but what moſt of all recommended it, was 
4. WH that Variety of delicious Fruits and Pot-herbs, in which 
oo Perſon then living could any way equal Shalum. 


He treated her in the Bower which he had planted 
amidſt the Wood of Nightingales. This Wood was. 
made up of ſuch Fruit-Trees and Plants as are moſt 
agreeable to the ſeveral Kinds of Singing Birds; fo 
that it had drawn into it all the Muſick of the Coun- 
try, and was filled from one End of the Year to the 
other with the moſt agreeable Concert in Seaſon. 
| He ſhewed her every Day ſome beautiful and ſur- 
priſing Scene in this new Region of Woodlands ; and 
as by this means he had all the Opportunities he could 
wiſh for of opening his Mind to her, he ſucceeded fo- 
well, that upon her Departure ſhe made him a kind of 
Promiſe, and gave him her Word to return him a poſi- 
tive Anſwer in leſs than Fifty Years. 
She had not been long among her own People in the 
Vallies, when ſhe received new-Overtures, and at the 
ſame time a moſt ſplended Viſit from MyApach, who 
was a mighty Man of old, and had built a great City, 
which he called after his own Name. Every Houſe was: 
made for at leaſt a thouſand Years, nay there were ſome: 
that were leaſed out for three Lives; ſo that the Quan- 
tity of Stone and Timber conſumed in this — is 
ſcarce to be imagined by thoſe who live in the preſent 
Age of the World. This great Man entertained her 
with the Voice of muſical Inſtuments which had been 
lately invented, and danced before her to the Sound of 
the Timbrel. He alſo preſented her with ſeveral do- 
meſtick Utenſils wroughtin Braſs and Iron, which had 
been newly found out for the Conveniency of Life. In 
the mean time Calum grew very uneaſy with himſelf, 
and was, ſorely diſpleaſed at Hilpg for the Reception 
which ſhe had given to Miſhpach, inſomuch that he ne- 
ver wrote to her or ſpoke of her during a whole Revo- 
lution of Saturn; but finding that this: Intercourſe , 
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vent no farther than à Viſſt, he again renewed his Ad- "Ta 
dreſſes to her, who during bis long Silence is ſaid very TY 
olten to have cait a wiſhing Eye upon Mount Tirxab. 1 
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Her mind continued wavering about twenty Yeezrs 
longer between Shalum and Miſpach; for tho? her In. 
clinations favoured the former, her Intereſt pleaded 
very powerfully for the other. While her Heart was 
in this unſettled Condition, the following Accident 
happened which determined her Choice. A high 
Tower of Wood that ſtood in the City of Miſtpach 
having caught Fire by a Flaſh of Lightning, in a few 
Days reduced the whole Town to Aſhes. Mi/ach 
reſolved torebuild the Place whateverit ſhould coſt him; 
and having already deſtroyed all the Timber of the 
Country, he was forced to have recourſe to Shalyr, 
whoſe Foreſts were now two hundred Years old. He 
purchaſed theſe Woods with ſo many Herds of Cattle 
and Flocks of Sheep, and with ſuch a vaſt Extent of 
Fields and Paſtures, that Sha/um was now grown more 
wealthy than Miſbpach; and therefore appeared fo 
charming in the Eyes of Zilpab's Daughter, that ſhe 
no longer refuſed him in Marriage. On the Day in 
which he brought her up into the Mountains he raiſed 


a moſt prodigious Pile of Cedar and of every ſweet 


ſmelling Wood, which reached above 300 Cubits in 


height; He alſo caſt into the Pile Bundles of Myrrh | 


and Sheaves of Spikenard, enriching it with every 
ſpicy Shrub, and making it fat with the Gums of his 
Plantations. This was the Burnt-Offering which 
Shalum offered in the Day of his Eſpouſals : The 


ſmoke of it aſcended up to Heaven, and filled the 


whole Country with Incenſe and Perfume. 
| SPECTATOR, Vor. VIII. No. 585. 


Hi tory. 


T 7 Hen I lock into the Frame and Conſtitution of | | 


my own Mind, there is no Part ef it which I 
obſerve with greater Satisfaction, than that Tenderneſs 
and Concern which it bears for the Good and Happi- 
neſs of Mankind. My own Circumſtances are indeed 
ſo narrow and ſcanty, that I ſhould taſte but very little 
Pleaſure, could I receive it'6nly from thoſe Enjoy ments 
which are in my own Poſſeſſion; but by this great 
Tincture of Humanity, which I find in all my Thou ghts 

and 
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and Reflections I am happier than any ſingle Perſon 
can be, with all the Wealth, Strength, Beauty and 
Succeſs, that can be conferred upon a Mortal, if he 
only reliſhes ſuch a Proportion of theſe Bleſſings as is 
veſted in himſelf, and in his own private Property. By 
this Means, every Man that does himſelf any real 
Service, does me a kindneſs. I come in for my Share 
in all the Good that happens to a Man of Merit and 
Virtue, and partake of many Gifts of Fortune and 
Power that I was never born to. There 1s nothing in 
particular in which I ſo much rejoice as the Deliver- 


ance of good and — — Spirits out of Dangers, 
reſſes. And becauſe the World 


Difficulties and Di 
does not ſupply Inſtances of this Kind to furniſh out 


ſaficient Entertainments for ſuch an Humanity and 


Benevolence of Temper, I have ever delighted in read- 


ing the Hiſtory of Ages paſt, which draws together in- 


to a narrow Compaſs the great Occurrences and Events 


that are but thinly ſown in thoſe Tracts of Time, 


which lie within our own Knowledge and Obſervatian. . 


When I ſee the Life of a great Man, who deſerved 


well of his Country, after having. ſtruggled through. 


all the Oppoſitions of Prejudice and Envy, breaking 
out with Luſtre, and ſhining forth in all the Splendor 


of Succeſs, I cloſe my Book, and am an happy Man. 


for a whole Evening. 


But ſince in Hiſtory, Events are of a mixed Nature, 
aud often happen alike to the worthleſs and the Deſer- 
ving, inſomuch that we frequently ſee a virtuous Man 
dying in the midſt of Diſappointments and Calamities, 


and the vicious ending their Days in Proſperity and 
Peace; I love to amuſe myſelf with the Accounts I 


meet with in fabulous Hiſtories and Fictions: For in 


this Kind of Writings we have always the Pleaſure of 


ſeeing Vice puniſhed,.and Virtue rewarded : Indeed, 


were we able to view a Man in the whole Circle of 


his Exiſtence, we ſhould have the Satisfaction of ſee- 


ing it cloſe with Happineſs or Miſery, according to his 
proper Merit: But though our View of him is inter- 
rapted by Death before the Finiſhing of his Adven- 


tures (if I may ſo ſpeak) we may be ſure that the Con- 
cluſion and Cataſtrophe is altogether ſuitable to his Be- 


haviour, 
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haviour. On the contrary, the whole Being of a Man, 
conſidered as an Hero, or a Knight-Errant, is com- 
prehended within the Limits of a Poem or Romance, 
and therefore always ends to our Satisfaction; ſo that 
Inventions of this Kind are like Food and Exerciſe to 
a good-natured Diſpoſition, which they pleaſe and 
ratify at- the ſame Time that they nouriſh and 
rengthen. The greater the Affliction is in which we 
ſee our Favourites in theſe Relations engaged, the 
greater is the Pleaſure we take: in ſeeing them relieved, 
Among the many feigned Hiſtories which I have 
met with in my Reading, there is none in which the 
Hero's Perplexity is greater, and the Winding out of 
it more dificalt, than that in a French Author whoſe 
Name I have forgot. It ſo happens, that the Hero's. 
Miſtreſs was the Siſter of his moſt intimate Friend, 
who for certain Reaſons was given out to be dead, 
while he was preparing to leave his Country in queſt: 
of Adventures. The Hero having heard of his Friend's 
Deathj immediately repaired to his Miſtreſs, to con- 
dole with her, and comfort her. Upon his Arrival in 
her Garden, he diſcovered at a Diſtance a Man claſped- 
in her-Arms, and embraced with the moſt endearing 
Tenderneſs. What ſhould he do? It did not conſiſt 
with the Gentleneſs of a Knight-Errant either to kill 
his Miftreſs, or the Man whom ſhe was pleaſed to 
favour. At the ſame Time, it would have ſpoiled a 
Romance, ſhould he have laid violent Hands on him- 
ſelf, In ſhort, he immediately entered upon his Ad- 
ventures; and after a long Series of Exploits, found 
out by Degrees, that the Perſon he ſaw in his Miſtreſs's - 
Arms was her own Brother, taking Leave of her be- 
fore he left his Country, and the Embrace ſhe gave 
him nothing elſe but the affectionate Farewell of a 
Siſter: So that he had at once the two greateſt Satis- 
factions that could enter into the Heart of Man, in 
finding his Friend alive, whom he thought dead; 
and his Miſtreſs faithful, whom he had believed in- 
conſtant. . . 
There are indeed ſome Diſaſters ſo very fatal, that it 
is impoſſible for any Accidents to rectify them. Of this 
Kind was that of poor Lucretia; and yet we ſee * ; 
LINES as. 
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* bund an Expedient even in this Caſe. He deſeribes 
* : beautiful and royal Virgin walking on the Sea-ſhore, * 
„ere he was diſcovered by Neptune, and violated after a 
Wong and unſucceſsful Importunity, to mitigate her Sor- 
os, he offers her whatever ſhe could wiſh for. Never 
erainlz was the Wit of Woman more puzzled in find- 
Wins out a Stratagem to retrieve her Honour. Had ſne 
achred to be changed into a Stock or Stone, a'Beaſt, 
i or Fowl, ſhe would have been a Loſer by it: Or 
had ſhe defired to, have been made a Sea-Nymph, or a 
Goddeſs, her Immortality would- but have perpetuated- 
er Diſgrace, Give me therefore, ſaid ſhe, ſuch a 
Shape as may make me incapable of ſuffering again the 
like Calamity, or of being reproached for what Lhave 
already ſuffered. In ſhort, ſhe was turned intoa Man, 
ad by that only Means avoided the Danger and Im- 
putation ſhe ſo much dreaded. . e 42% Hifi 
Iwas once myſelf in Agonies of Grief that are unut- 
terable, and in ſo great a Diſtraction of Mind, that I. 
tonght myſelf even out of the Poſſibility of receiving 
Comfort. The Occaſion was as follows: When I was 
: Youth in a Part of the Army which was then quar- 
tered at Dower, I ſell in Love with an agreeable young 
Woman, of a good Family in thoſe Parts, and had the 
datisfaction of ſeeing my Addreſſes kindly received, 
vhich oceaſioned the Perplexity I am going to relate. 
e were in a oalm Evening diverting ourſelves upon · 
the Top of the Cliff with the Proſpect of the Sea, and 
| tnfling away the Time in ſuch little Fondneſſes as are- 
nos ridiculous to People in Buſineſs, and moſt agree- 
ble to thoſe in Love. | 
nn the midſt of theſe our innocent Endearments, ſte 
. WH fatched a Paper of Verſes out-of my Hand and ran 
Way with them. I was following her, when on a ſud- 
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en the Ground, though at a conſiderable Diſtance from 


the Verge of the Precipice, ſunk under her, and threw 
der down from ſo n an Height upon ſuch a 


_ WH Range of Rocks, as would have daſhed her into ten 
douſand Pieces, had her Body been made of Adamant. 
is much eaſier for my Reader to imagine my State of 
| Mind upon ſuch an Occaſion, than for me to exprels it., 
lad to myſelf, It is not in the Power of H to, 
\ FIR " ; relieve 
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relieve me! When I awaked, equally tranſported and 
aſtoniſhed, to ſee myſelf drawn out of an Affliction WM 
which, the very Moment before, appeared to me alto. 
gether inextricable. = 

The Impreſhons of Grief and Horror were ſo lively 
on this occaſion, that while they laſted, they made me 
more miſerable than I was at the real Death of thi; 
beloved Perſon (which happened a few Months after, at 
a Time when the Match between us was concluded) in- 
aſmuch as the imaginary Death was untimely, and ! 
myſelf in a Sort an Acceſſary; whereas her real De. 
ceaſe had at leaſt theſe Alleviations, of being natural 
and inevitable. DF 

The Memory of the Dream I have related, il! 
dwells fo ſtrongly upon me, that I can never read the 
Deſcription of Dower-Cif,.in Shakeſpear's Tragedy of 
— 3 without a freſh Senſe of my Eſcape, The 
ProſpeR from that Place is drawn with ſuch proper 
Incidents, that whoever can: read it without growing 
giddy, muſt have a good Head, or a very bad one, 


* W 


Come on, Sir, here's the Place; fland fill! How fearful 
And dizzy tis to caſt one's Eyes fo low ? © | 
The Crows and Choughs that wing the Midway Air, 
Show ſcarte as groſs as Beetles. Half Way down 
Hangs one that gathers Samphire——— Dreadful Trad: ! 
Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his Head. 

The Fiſhermen that walk upon the Beach, 

Appear like Mice, and yond tall anchoting Bark 
22 to her Boat; or 172 1 a Buoy R 
Almoſt too ſmall for Sight. murmuring Surge 
(That on the Kr idle Pebble 4 ah 
Cannot be heard ſo high.. l look no mare, 

Leſt my Brain turn. . 


TaTLEE, Vol. III. No. 117. 
HO N OUR. | 


Very Principle that is a Motive to good Action- 

ought to be encouraged, fince Men are of ſo dit- 

ferent a Make, that the ſame Principle does not work 

equally upon all Minds. What ſome Men are prompted 

to by Conſcience, Duty or Religion, which 3 — 
| iffere 
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liferent Names for the ſame thing, others are 
prompted to by Honour, | 

The Senſe of Honour 1s of ſo fine and delicate a Na- 
ture, that it is only to be met with in Minds which. 
xe naturally Noble, or in ſuch as have been culti- 
ated by great Examples, or a refined: Education. 
This Paper therefore is chiefly deſigned for thoſe who 
by means of any of theſe Advantages are, or ought to 
be, actuated by this glorious Principle. 1 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a Principle 
of Action when it is miſunderſtood, I ſhall conſider 
Honour with reſpect to three ſorts of Men. Furſt of all, 
with regard to thoſe who have a right Notion of it. 
Secondly, with regard to thoſe who have a miſtaken. 
Notion of it. And thirdly, with regard to thoſe who 
treat it as Chimerical, and turn it into Ridicule. | 
In the firſt place, true Honour, though it be a dif- 
ferent Principle from Religion, is that which produces 
the ſame Effects. The Lines of Action, though drawn 
from different Parts, terminate in the ſame Point. Re- 
ligion embraces Virtue, as it is enjoined by the Laws 
of God ; Honour, as it is praceful and ornamental to 
Human Nature. The Religious Man fears, the Man of 
Honour /corns to do an ill Action. The former conſi- 
ders Vice as ſomething that is beneath him, the other as 
ſomething that is offenſive to the Divine Being. The 
one as what 18 wnbecoming, the other as what is 
Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the natural and genuine Language 
of a Man of Honour, when he declares that were there 
n0 God to ſee or puniſh Vice, he would not commit it, 
becauſe it is of ſo mean, ſo baſe, and ſo vile a Nature. 
I ſhall conclude this Head with the Deſcription of. 
© Honour in the Part of young Juba. 
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1+ 8 | Hoour's a facred Tye, the Law of Kings, 
| T he noble Mind's diſtinguiſhing Perfection, | 
That aids and ftrengthens Virtue where it meets her, 


vi And imitates her Afions where ſhe is not. 
: I ought not to be ſported cuir Cato. 
d In the ſecond place we are to confider thoſe who have 


y miſtaken Notions af Honour, and theſe are ſuch as eſ- 
at tabliſh 
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tabliſh- any thing to themſelves for a Point of Honour: ao 
which is contrary either to the Laws of God, or of their, Wl Sor 
Country ; who think it more honourable to revenge the 
than to forgive an Injury ; who make no Scruple of Will tba 
telling a Lye, but would put any Man to Death that WW the 
accuies them of it; whoare more careful to guard their Fu 
Reputation. by their Courage than by their Virtue. in. 
True Fortitude is indeed ſo becoming im Human Na. Wl 
ture, that he who wants it ſcarce deſerves the Name of WH ha 


ax Man; but we find ſeveral who ſo much abuſe this tur 
Notion, that — 9 — the whole Idea af Honour in ole 
C 


a kind of Brutal Courage; by which means we have ne 
had many among us who have called themſelves Men In: 
of Honour, that would have been a Diſgrace to a Gib. ſta 
het. In a word, the Man who ſacrifices any Duty of a; 
a reaſonable Creature to a prevailing: Mode or Faſhion, E. 
who. looks upon any thing as honourable that is dif. Wl 


pleaſing to his Maker, or deſtructive to Society, who n 
thinks himſelf obliged by this: Principle to the Prac- fe 
tice of ſome Virtues and not of others, is by no means bi 
to be reckoned among true Men of Honour. 

Timogenes was a lively Inftance of one acted by falſe 
Honour. Timogenes-. would ſmile at a Man's Jeſt who 
ridiculed his Maker,. and at the ſame time, run a Man- 
through the Body that ſpoke ill of his Friend. Tinoge- 
zes would have ſcorned to have betrayed a Secret, that 
was intruſted with him, tho? the Fate of this Country 
depended upon the Diſcovery of it. Timogenes took 
away the Life of a young Fellow in a Duel, for havirg' 
ſpoken ill of Belinda, a Lady whom he himſelf had ſe- 
duced in her Youth, and betrayed into Want and Ig- 
nominy. To cloſe his Character, Timogens, after having 
ruined ſeveral poor, Tradeſmen's Families, who hat 
truſted him, ſold his Eſtate to ſatisfy: his Creditors; 
but like a Man of Honour, diſpoſed of all the Moncy 
he could make of it, in the paying off his Play-Debts, 
or 0 ſpeak in his own Language, his Debts of Honour. 

In the third place, we are to conſider thoſe Perſons, 
who treat this Principle as chimerical, and turn it-into- 
Ridicule. Men who are profeſſedly of no Honour are 
of a more profligate and abandoned Nature than even 
thoſe who are acted by falſe Notions of it, as there 1» 


more. 


; - 
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or gore Hopes of a Heretick than of an Atheiſt. Theſe 
ons of Infamy conſider Honour with old Sax, in 


ge de Play be forementioned, as a fine imaginary Notion, 
of that leads aſtray young unexperienced Men, and draws 
+» WH them into real Miſchiets, while they are engaged in the 
* Purſuits of a Shadow. Theſe are generally Perſons wha, 
ic, in $þ44e/pear's Phraſe, are worn and hackney'd in the Ways 
2. / Men; whoſe Imaginations are grown callous, and 
of. dare loſt all thoſe delicate Sentiments which are na- 
i BY tural to Minds that are innocent and undepraved. Such 
in eld battered Miſcreants ridicule every thing as Ro- 
ve BY mantick that comes in competition with their preſent 
on Intereſt, and treat thoſe Perſons as Viſionaries who dare 
h. ſand up in a corrupt Age, for what has not its imme- 
of. WH diate Reward joined to it. The Talents, Intereſt, - or 
n, Experience of ſuch Men, make them very often uſeful 
if. in all Parties, and at all Times. But whatever Wealth 
ho- and Dignities they may arrive at, they ought to con- 
gc- {ider, that every one ſtands as a Blot in the Annals of 
ns bis Country, who arrives at the Temple of Honour by 


any other Way than through that of Virtue. 


ho | 5 5 

lan HO p E. | 
ge- | i * 

at * Time preſent ſeldom affords ſufficient Employ- 
ty ment to the Mind of Man. Objects of Pain or 
ok Fleaſure, Love or Admiration, do not lie thick enough 
„g together in Life to keep the Soul in conſtant Action, 
ſe- and ſupply an immediate Exerciſe to s Faculties. In 


order, therefore, to remedy this Defect, that the mind 
may not want Buũneſs, but always have Materials for 
thinking, ſhe is endowed with certain Powers, that can 
recal what is paſſed, and anticipate what is to come. 

That wonderful Eaculty, which we call the Memory, 
1s, perpetually looking back, when we have nothing 
preſent, to entertain us. It is like thoſe Repoſitories in 
{eyeral Animals that are filled with Stores, of their 
former Food, on-which they may ruminate when their 


* 


Preſent Paſture fails. LY Op 
As the Memory relieves-the Mind in her vacant Mo- 
Rents, and prevents any Chafms of T hought by Ideas 


of 
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of what is paßt, we have other Faculties that agitate aud 
employ her upon what is zo come. Theſe are the Paſſom M 


of Hope and Fear. 


By theſe two Paſſions we reach forward into Futuri. 
ty, and bring up to our preſent Thoughts Objects tha; Wſ 


he hid in the remoteſt Depths of Time. We ſuffer Mi. 
ſery, and enjoy Happineſs, before they are in Being; 
we can ſet the Sun and Stars forward, or loſe fight of 
them by wandring into thoſe retired Parts of Eternity, 
when the Heavens and Earth ſhall be no more. 


By the way, who can imagine that the Exiſtence of Ml 
a Creature is to be circumſcribed by Time, whoſe M 


Thoughts are not? But I ſhall, in this Paper, 
confine myſelf to that particular Paſſion which goes 
'by the Name of Hope. 

Our Actual Enjoyments are ſo few and tranſient, that 
Man would be a very miſerable Being, were he not en- 


LL RI Ex 


dowed with this Paſſion, which gives him a Taſte of 


thoſe * Things that may poſſibly come into his 


Poſſeſſion. Ve fHculd hope for every thing that is gud, 
ſays the old Poet Linus, becauſe there is nothing which 
may not be hoped: for, and mthing but what the Gods art 
able to give us. Hope quickens all the ſtill Parts of Life, 


and keeps the Mind awake in her moſt remiſs and if 


indolent Hours. It gives habitual Serenity and Good- 


humour. It is a kind of Vital Heat in the Soul, 


that cheers and gladdens her, when ſhe does not a- 


tend to it. It makes Pain eaſy, and Labour pleafant, 
Befide theſe ſeveral Advantages which riſe from Hs, 


there is another which is none of the leaſt, and that is, 
its great Efhcacy in preſerving us from ſetting too high i 
a Value on preſent Enjoyments. The Saying of Cæſr iſ 


is very well known. When he had given away all his 
Eftate in Gratuities among his Friends, one of then 


aſked what he had left for himſelf; to which that great 


Man replied, Hope, His natural Magnanimity hindred 
him from prizing what he was certainly poſſeſſed of, and 
thrned all his Thoughts upon ſomething more valus- 
ble that he had in view. I queſtion not but every 
Reader will draw a Moral from this Story, and apply 
in 20 hamlelf without my Direction. TY 
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The old Story of Pandora's Box (which many of the 
Learned believe was formed among the Heathens upon 
© the Tradition of the Fall of Man) ſhews us how de- 
plorable a State they thought the preſent Life, without 
Hope: To ſet forth the utmoſt Condition of Miſery 
they tell us, that our Forefather, according to the 
Pagan Theology, had a great Veſſel preſented him by 
pandora: Upon his lifting' up the Lid of it, ſays the 
Fable, there flew out all the Calamities and Diſtem- 
pers incident to Men, from which, till that time, they 
had been altogether exempt. Hope, who had been in- 
doſed in the Cup with ſo much bad Company, in- 
lead of flying off with the reſt, ſtuck ſo cloſe to the 
Lid of it, that is was ſnut down upon her. | | 

I ſhall make but two Reflexions upon what I have 
hitherto ſaid. Firſt, that no kind of Life is ſo happy 
Ls chat which is full of Hope, eſpecially when the Hope 
W is well grounded, and when the Object of it is of an 
W exalted kind, and in its Nature proper to make the 
W Perſon happy who enjoys it. This Propoſition muſt 
be very evident to thoſe. who conſider how few are the 
J preſent Enjoyments of the moit happy Man, and how 
© inſufficient to give him an mtire Satisfaction and Ac- 
C quieſcence in them. ; 
My next Obſervation is this, that a Religious Life 
zs that which moſt abounds in a well-grounded Hope, 
nnd ſuch an one as is fixed on Objects that are capable 
of making us entirely happy. This Hope in a Reli- 
gious Man, is much more ſure and certain than the 
Hope of any Temporal Bleſſing, as it is ſtrengthened 
dot only by Reaſon, but by Faith. It has at the ſame 
time its Eye perpetually fixed on that State, which im- 
plies in the very Notion of it the moſt full and the 
wolt complete Happineſs. a 
[ have before ſhewn how the Influence of Hope in 
general ſweetens Life, and makes our preſent Condition 
lupportable, if not pleaſing ;\ but a Religious Hope 
las till greater Advantages. It does not only bear up 
the Mind under her Sufferings, but makes her rejoice 
in them, as, they may be the Inſtruments of procuring 
der the great and ultimate End of all her Hope. * 
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Religious Hope has likewiſe this Advantage al 
any other kind of Hope, that it is able to revive te 
ching Man, and to fill his Mind not only with fecrglf 
Comfort and Refreſhment, but ſometimes with Rap. 
ture and Tranſport. He triumps in his Agonies, whiltl 
{the Soul ſprings forward with Delight to the gr 
. Obje& which-the has always had in view, and leave 
the Body with an Expectation of being reunited to he 
in a glorious and joyful Reſurrection. 
I thall conclude this Eſſay with thoſe emblematic! 
Expreſſions of a lively Hope, which the Pſalmiſt made 
_ uſe of in the midſt of thoſe Dangers and Adverſitie 
which ſurrounded him; for the following Paſſage had 
its preſent and perſonal, as wellas its future and pre. 
«- phetick Senſe. I hade ſet the Lord always before ne: 
. Becauje he is at my right Hand I ſhall not be moved. Ihen. 
. fore my Heart is glad, and my Glory rejoiceth : my Fl 
. alfa ſhall reft in Hope. For thou wilt not leave my Sculu 
Hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer thine Holy One to ſee Corry if 
tion. Then wilt ſhew me the Path of Life: in thy Pn. 
. fence there is Fulne/s of Foy, at thy right Hand there an ¶ cee: 
Pleaſures for evermere. £ 0. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 471. 


My Four hundred and ſeventy firſt Speculation tum - 
ed upon the Subject of Hope in general. I deſign th 
Paper as a Speculation upon that vain and fcolih iſ 
Hope, which is miſemployed on temporal Objects, and 

. produces many Sorrows and Calamities in human Life, 

It is a Precept ſeveral times inculcated by Hcraz, i 
that we ſhould not entertain an Hope of any thing in 
Life which lies at a great Diſtance from us. The 
_ . Shortneſs and -Uncertainty of our Time here, makes 
ſuch a kind of Hope unreaſonable and abſurd. The 
Grave lies unſeen between ys and the Object which ve 
reach after: Where one Man lives to enjoy the Good he 
has in view, ten thouſand are cut off in the. Purſuit of it. 

It happens likewiſe unluckily, that one Hope n0 
ſoaner dies in us, than another riſes up in its ſtead. i 
Wee are apt to fancy that we ſhall be happy and ſatis 
Yed if we poſſeſs ourſelves of ſuch and particular 


Enjoyments ; but either by reaſon of their Emptinel | 
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„ the natural Inquietude of the Mind, we have no 


Ve e 

de fooner gained one Point but we extend our wy 505 to 
other. We till find new inviting Scenes and Land- 
ap- 


kips lying behind thoſe which at a diſtance termi- 


W nated our View. 


real The natural Conſequences of ſuch Reflexions are 
ves BW theſe ; that we ſhould take care not to let our Hopes 
her MW run out into too great a length; that we ſhoald ſuffei. 

ently weigh the Objects of our Hope, whether they be 
ical och as we may reaſonably expect from them what 
ade WW they propoſe in their Fruition, and whether they are 
nie fach as we are ry ſure of attaining, in caſe our' 
had Life extend itſelf ſo fa 


r. If we hope for things which 
xe at too great a diſtance from us, it is poſſible that 
m: ve may be intercepted by Death in our progreſs to- 
ben. vards them. If we hope for things of which we have 
Fl: WM not thoroughly conſidered the Value, our Diſappoint- 
aun hent will be greater than our Pleaſure in the Fruition 
m- of them. If we hope for what we are not likely to 
Fr. poſſeſs, we act and think in vain, and make Life a 
e n greater Dream and Shadow than it really is. 
CO Many of the Miſeries and Misfortunes of Life pro- 
471. (ed from our want of Conſideration, in one or all of 
theſe Particulars. They are the Rocks on which the 
- {Wi finevine Tribe of Lovers daily ſplit, and on which the 


n this W Bankrupt, the Politician, the Alchymiſt and Projector 
oli re caſt away in every Age. Men of warm Imaginati- 
„ and WW ons and towering Thoughts are apt to overlook the 
Life, WGoods of Fortune which are near them, for ſomething 
cract, that glitters in the Sight at a diſtance ; to neglect ſolid 
ng nad ſubſtantial Happineſs, for what is ſhowy and ſu- 
. perficial ; and to contemn that Good that lies within 
nake⸗ 


their reach, for that which they are not capable of 
taining, Hope calculates its Schemes for a long and 


| ry often infnares Men into Beggary, Ruin, and 
WDihonour. ky „ th \ 


What I have here ſaid, may ſerve as a Moral to an 
Hrabian Fable, which I find tranflated into French by 
Monſieur Galland. The Fable has in it ſuch a wild, 


Witnatural Simplicity, that I queſtion not but my Rea- 
Vor. II. os I 2 der 


rable Life; preſſes forward to imaginary Points of 
Bliſs ; and graſps at Impoſfibilities; and conſequently 
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der will be as much pleaſed with it as I have been, and 
that he will conſider himſelf, if he reflects on the ſeve. 
ral Amuſements of Hope which have ſometimes paſſedin 
his Mind, as a near Relation to the Perſian Glaſs- Man. 
Alnaſchar, ſays the Fable, was a very idle Felloy, 
that never would ſet his Hand to any Buſineſs during his 
Father's Life. When his Father died, he left him to the 
value of an hundred Drachmas in Perſſan Money. A. Wl * 
naſcbar, in order to make the beſt of it, laid it out in wy 
Glaſſes, Bottles, and the fineſt Earthen-Ware. The: WI 
he. piled up in a large open Baſket, and having made 
choice of a very little Shop, placed the Baſket at his 
Feet; and leaned his Back upon the Wall, in expecta- 
tion of Cuſtomers. As he {at in this Poſture with hi 
Eyes upon the Rafket, he fell into a moſt amuſing Train Wl. 
af Thought, and was overheard by one of his Neigh- 
bours, as he talked to himſelf in the following manner: 
FBhis. Baſket, ſays he, coft-me at the Whele/ale Merchan!'s an Wi 
handred:\DNrachmas, which is all I have in the Werld. I 
ſaall-gaickly make tabs hundred of it, by ſelling it in Retail. 
504. two hundred Drachmas will in a very little wwhil 
rife. to four hundred, which of courſe will amount in tin if 
to four thouſand. Four thouſand Drachmas cannot fail i Wl For 
making eight thouſand... As ſcon as by this means 1 an WW. 
Mater of ten thouſand, Twill 2 my Trade of a Cl. 
Han, and turn Feweller. I. ſhall then deal in Diamond, if 
Frarls, aud all forts of rich Stones. When ] Jae got i. Wi ® 
| 
4 


ther, as much Wealth as 1 cas awell deſire, I aui nabe 
Purchaſe of the fineſt Houſe. I can find, with Land, Siuv, i 
Zunuc hu and Horſes, TI ſhall then begin io enjoy my/elf, a1 
male a noiſe in the World. I will nat, hoave ver, flop tho, den 
bat fill continue. my Traffick till J have got together an 
hundred thouſand Drachmas. When I have thus made nyc 
Maſter of an hundred thouſand. Drachmas, 1 ſhall raturaly 
ſet myſelf en, the foct F a Prince, and will demand tit 
Grand Vifer's. Daughter in Marriage, after having ret. 
Sented to that Minifter the Information which ] have n. 
ceived of the Beauty, Wit, Diſcretion, and other high e. 
Ries aubich his Daughter poſſeſſes. 1 will let hin4niw «i 
the ſame time, that it is my Intention to make him à Preſe 
of a thouſand, Pieces of Gold on our Marriage Night. 45/1 Wi, 
at I lade married the, Grand Viſier's Daughter, Il by 

h 4 
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ice black Eunuchs, the youngeſt and dei that can be got fer 
Meney. I muft afterwards make my Father-in-laww'a Fife 
with a great Train of Eguipage. Ani auber I am plates ar 
lis Right-hand, which be aul do of courſe, if it be only to 
lonour his Daughter, I will give him the thouſand Pirees' 
if Gold which I promiſed him, and after<vards to his great 
Surpriſe, <will preſent him another Purſe of the ſame Value, 
with ſome ſhort Speech; as, Sir, you ſee I am a Man of 
my Word : I always give more than I promiſe. 

When I have breught the Princeſs to my Houſe, I ſhall 
ate particular care to breed her in a due Reſpect tome, be- 

fore I give the Reins to Love and Dalliamee. To this em 
all confine her to her own Apartment, make her a ſport 


5 Viſt, and talk but little to her. Her Women will repre- 
in % 70 me, that ſhe is inconſolable by reaſon of my Un- 
1. de, and beg me with Tears to careſs her, and let her 


will turn my back upon her all the firft Night. Her Mother 
Nau then come and bring her Daughter to me, as I am 
WW ated upen my Sofa. The Daughter, with Tears in her 
Heer, awill fling her/e!f at my Feet, and beg: of me to reteive 
| her into my Fa vcur Then will J, to imprint in her a 
threugh Veneration fer my Perſon, draw up my Legs and 
un her from me with my Foot, in ſuch a manner that ſhe 
ball fall down ſeveral Paces from the Sofa. 

Anaſchar was intirely ſwallowed up in this chimeri- 
cal Viſion, and could not forhear acting with his Foot 
what he had in his Thoughts; ſo that unluckly ſtrik- 
Ing his Baſket of brittle Ware, which was the Foun- 
W cation of all his Grandeur, he kicked his Glaſſes: to à 
eat diſtance from him into the Street, and broke 
em into ten thouſand Pieces. O 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. 535. 


HUMAN NATURE. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

Have always been a very great Lever of your Spe- 
W 4 culations, as well in Regard to the Subject, as to 
our Manner of treating it: Human Nature I always 
louęht the moſt uſeful Object of human Reaſon, and 
JW 2 make the Conſideration of it pleaſant and enter- 


TS 6 tainirg; 


\ 


Wt down by me; but I ſhall flill remain inexorable, and 
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© taining, I always thought the beſt Employment of 
human Wit: Other Parts of Philoſophy may per. 
© haps make us wiſer, but this not only anſwers that 
© End, but makes us better too, Hence it was that 
the Oracle pronounced Socrates the wiſeſt of all Men 
living, becauſe he judiciouſly made choice of human 
Nature for the Object of his Thoughts; an Inquiry 
into which as much exceeds all other Learning, as it 
is of more Conſequence to adjuſt the true Nature and 
© Meaſures of Right and Wrong, than to ſettle the 
« Diſtance of the Planets, and compute the Times 
© of their Circumvolutions. 

One good Effect that will immediately ariſe from 
© a near Obſervation of human Nature, is that we hall 
< ceaſe to wonder at thoſe Actions which Men are uſed 
© to reckon wholly unaccountable; for as nothing is 
produced without a Cauſe, ſo by obſerving the Rs 
ture and Courſe of the Paſſions, we ſhall be able to 
trace every Action from its firſt Conception to its 
Death. We ſhall no more admire at the Proceedings 
of Catiline or Tiberius, when we know the one was 
actuated by a cruel Jealouſy, the other by a furious 
Ambition; for the Actions of Men follow their Paſ- 
« ſions. as naturally as Light docs Heat, or as any 
other Effect flows from its Cauſe; Reaſon muſt be 
employed in adjuſting the Paſſions, but they mutt 
© ever remain the Principles of Action. 
. © The range and abſurd Variety that is ſo apparent 
in Mens Achons, fhews plainly they can never pro- 
ceed immediately from Reaſon; ſo pure a Fountain 
* emits no ſuch tioubled Waters: They muſt neceſſ- i 
* rily ariſe from the Paſſions, which are to the Minds if 
* as the Winds to a Ship, they only can move it, and 
« they too often deſtroy it; if fair and gentle, they 
guide it into the Harbour; if contrary and furious, 
* they overſet it in the Waves: In the ſame manner 
« is the Mind aſſiſted or endangered by the Paſſions; 
« Reaſon muſt then take the Place of Pilot, and can 
never fail of ſecuring her Charge if ſhe be not want. 
ing to, herſelf : The Strength of the Paſſions wil 
«never be accepted as an Excuſe for complying with 
them; they were deſigaed for Subjection; and 2 1 
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Man ſuffers them to get the upper Hand, he then 
' betrays the Liberty of his own Soul. 

As Nature has framed the ſeveral Species of Be- 
(ings as it were in a Chain, ſo Man ſeems to be Placed 
'as the middle Link hetween Angels and Brutes : 
Hence he participates both of Fleſh and Spirit by an 
' admirable Tie, which in him occaſions perpetual 
War of Paſſions; and as a Man inclines to the an- 


nt or brute Part of his Conſtitution, he is then 


enominated good or bad, virtuous or wicked; if 
Love, Mercy, and Good-nature prevail, they ſpeak 
him of the Angel; if Hatred, Cruelty, and Envy 
' predominate, they declare his Kindred to the Brute. 
Hence it was that ſome of the Ancients imagined, 
* that as Men in this Life inclined more to the Angel 
' or the Brute, ſo after their Death they ſhould tranſ- 
* migrate into the one or the other; and it would be 
no unpleaſant Notion to conſider the ſeveral Species 


* of Brutes, into which we may imagine that Tyrants, 


Miſers, the Proud, Malicious, and Ill-natured might 
© be changed. | 

As a Conſequence of this Original, all Paſſions are 
in all Men, but appear not in all; Conſtitution, Edu- 
cation, Cuſtom of the Country, Reaſon, and the like 
* Cauſes may improve or abate the Strength of them, 
but ſtill the Seeds remain, which are ever ready to 
ſprout forth upon the leaſt Encouragement. I have 
heard a Story of a good religious Man, who, havi 
been bred with the Milk of a Goat, was very mode 
in Publick by a careful Reflexion he made on his 
Actions, but he frequently had an Hour in Secret, 
wherein he had his Friſks and Capers; and if we had 
* an Opportunity of examining the Retirement of the 
* ſtrifteſt Philoſophers, no doubt but we ſhould find per- 
petual Returns of thoſe Paſſions they ſo artfully con- 
*ceal from the Publick. I remember Macbiavel ob- 
* ſerves, that every State ſhould entertain a perpetual 
* Jealouſy of its Neighbours, that ſo it ſhould never be 
*unprovided when an Emergency happens; in like 
manner ſhould Reaſon be perpetually on its Guard 


* againſt the Paſſions, and never ſuffer them to carry on 


any Deſign that may be deſtructive of its Security; 
2 | I 3 : yet 
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yet at the ſame time it muſt be careful, that it dont 
. * fo far break their Strength as to render them con. 
temptible, and conſequently itſelf unguarded. 
The Underſtanding being of itſelf too ſlow and 
* lazy to exert itſelf into Action, it's neceſſary it hou! 
be put in Motion by the gentle Gales of the Paſſions, 
which may preſerve it from ſtagnatipg and Corrupti. 
on; for they are neceſſary to the Health of the Min, 
Das the Circulation of the animal Spirits is to th: 
Health of the Body; they keep it in Life, and 
Strength and Vigour; nor is it poſũble for the Mind 
to ꝓerform its Offices without their Aſſiſtance ; the 
-* Motions are given us with our Being; they are lit- 
© tle Spirits that are born and die with us; to ſome 
they are mild, eaſy and gentle, to others wayward 
and unruly, yet never too ſtrong for the Reins of 
* Reaſon and the Guidance of Judgment, 
We may generally obſerve a pretty nice Propor- 
tion between the Strength of Reaſon and Paſſion; 
the greateſt Genius's have commonly the ſtronge!t 
Affections, as, on the other hand, the weaker Un- 
derſtandings, have generally the weaker Paſſions; 
© and ' tis fit the Fury of the Courſers ſhould not be too 
great for the Strength of the Charioteer. Voung Men, 
© whofe Paſſions are not a little unruly, give ſmall 
Hopes of their ever being conſiderable; the Fire of 
"© Youth will of courſe abate, and is à Fault, if it be a 
Fault, that mends every Day; but ſurely, unleſs 4 
Man has Fire in Youth, he can hardly have Warmth 
in Old Age. We muft therefore be very cautious, 


$ - 


© left while we think to regulate the Paſſions, we ſhoull 


quite extinguiſh them, which is putting out the Light I 


© of the Soul; for to be without Paſſion, or to be hur- 


« ried away with it, makes a Man equally blind. 


© The extraordinary Severity uſed in moſt of our 
Schools has this fatal Effe &, it breaks the Spring of 
the Mind, and moſt certainly deſtroys more good 
Genius's than it ean poſſibly improve. And ſurely 
*e*ty a mighty Miſtake that the Paſſions ſhould be ſo 
entirely fubdued; for little Irregularities are ſome- 
times not only to be bore with but to be cultivated 
too, fince they are frequently attended with the 
N 6 greatel 
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greateſt Perfections. All great Genius's have Faults 


mixed with their Virtues, and reſemble the flaming 


«Buſh which has Thorns amongſt Lights. 


« Since therefore the Paſſions are the Principles of 
human Actions, we muſt endeavour to manage them 
{> as to retain their Vigour, yet keep them under 
«frict Command; we muſt govern them rather like 
free Subjects than Slaves, leſt, while we intend to 
make them obedient, they become abject, and unfit 
for thoſe great Purpoſes to which they were deſigned, 
For my part I muſt confefs I could never have any 


Regard to that Sec of Philoſophers, who ſo much 


inſiſted upon an abſolute Indifference and Vacancy 
from all Paſſion; for it ſeems to me a thing very 


inconſiſtent for a Man tg diveſt himſelf of Humanity, 


in order to acquire Tranquillity of Mind, and to 


*erradicate the very Principlesof Action, becauſe it's 
pollible they may produce i -EffoQs. 


1 am, SJ, 


Four affttHiqnate aamirer, 


is . 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No 408. 


There is nothing which T contemplate with greater 
Pleaſure than the Dignity of Human Nature, which of- 


ten ſhews itſelf in all Conditions of Life: For notwith- 


ſtanding the Degeneracy and Meanneſs that is crept 


into it, there are a thonfand Occaſions in which it 


breaks through its original Corruption, and ſhew3 
what it once was, and what it will be hereafter, I con- 
lider the Soul of Man, as the Ruin of a glorious Pile of 
Building; where, amidſt great Heaps of Rubbiſh, 
jou meet with noble Fragments of Sculpture, broken 
Pillars and Obeliſks, and a Magnificence in Confuſion. 
Virtue and Wiſdom are continually employed in 
clearing the Ruins, removing theſe diſorderly Heaps, 


recovering the noble Pieces that lie buried under them, 


and adjuiting them a$ well as poſſible according to 
their ancient Symmetry and Beauty. A happy Educa- 


tion, Converſation with the fineſt Spirits, looking 


abroad into the Works of Nature, and Obſervations 
upoa Mankind, are the great Aſſiſtances to this neceſ- 
AS I 4 ſary. 
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ſary and glorious Work. But even among thoſe win 
have never had the Happineſs of any of theſe Advan. i 
tages, there are ſometimes ſuch Exertions of the Great. Wil. 
neſs that is natural to the Mind of Man, as ſhew Cz. 
Pacities and Abilities, which only want theſe accidet- 
tal Helps to fetch them out, and ſhew them in a proper i 
Light. A Plebeian Soul is ſtill the Ruin of this glon- i 
ous Edifice, tho? incumbered with all its Rubb:h, Wl 
This Reflection roſe in me from a ketter which my i 
Servant dropped as he was drefling me, and which 
he told me was communicated to him as he is an Ac. i 
quaintance of ſome of the Perſons mentioned in it. 
Jhe Epiitle js from one Serjeant Hall of the Foot. 


Guards. It is dire ted, To Serjeant Cabe, inthe Cold. Wil ” 
itream Regiment of Foot Guagg's, at the Red Lettice in i: Wi *® 
Butcher-Row zear Temple-Bar. t 1 

I was ſo pleaſed with ſeveral Touches in it that! bar 
could not — ſhewing it to a Cluſter of Criticks J 
who inſtead of confidering it in the Light 1 have done, i Mr 


examined it by the Rules of Epiſtolary Writing: For Y 
as theſe Gentſemen are ſeldom Men of any great Ge. 
nius, they work altogether by Mechanical Rules, d 4 
are able to diſcover no Beauties that are not pointed I J 
out by Boubours and Rapin : The Letter is as follows: Wi * 


Comrade, From the Camp before Mons, Sep. 26. 
[7 Received Yours, and am glad yourſelf and your Wife at 1 

| in good Health, auith all the refl of my Friends. Ou Wt * 
N e fuffered more than I could wiſh in the Adin. | 
But who can withſtand Fate? Poor Richard Stevenſon Will the 
had his Fate with a. great many more : He aua, killed deat pa 
before ave entered the Trenches. We had above 200 of or ili bo 
Battalion killed and wounded: We loft. 10 Serjeants, b ar lf co 
as followeth : Jennings, Caſtles, Roach, Shirring, Wl the 
Meyrick, and my Sen Smith. The reft are not your A. fi 
quaintance. I have received a very bad Shot in my Hud Bi pl 
myſelf, but am in Hopes, and pleaſe God, 1 ſhall recover, | On 
continue in the Field, and lie at my Colonels Quarters, A T! 
thur zs very 4vell, but I can give you no Account of Elm; Wi of 

| he was in the Hoſpital before I came into the Field. I wil io 
not pretend to give you an Account of the Batile, known in 


have a better in the Prints. ray give my Service u 
. of | * Fay give my Mrs 
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. Cook and her Daughter, to Mr. Stoffet and his 
| Wife, and to Mr. Lyver, and Thomas Hogſdon, and 
. ½ Mr. Ragdell, and te all my Friends and Acguaintance 
in general abo do aff after me. My Love to Mrs Steven- 
fon. 1 am ſorry for the ſending ſuch ill News. Her Huſ- 
land was gathering a little Money tegether to ſend to his 
Wife, and put it into my Hands. I have Seven Shillings 
3% bree Pence, which I Hall take Care to ſend ber; 
| wiſhing your Wife a ſafe Delivery, and both of you 
W i Happineſs, re 
| ** F Your aſſured Friend, 
and Comrade, 
Fohn Hall. 

Me had bat an indifferent Breakfa/?, but the Mounſcers 
ever had ſuch a Dinner in all their Lives, 1 
W / bind Love to my Comrade Hinton, and Mrs. Mor- 
zan, and ie John Brown and bis Wife. I /ent Two Shil- 

linzs, and Stevenſon Six-pence, to drink with you at 

Mr. Cook's; but I have heard nothing from him. It was 

b Mr. Edgar. 7 

Corporal Hartwell eres to be remembered to you, and 
Ares you to enquire of Edgar, what is become of bis Wife 
Fegg; een wu he! 
what Trade ſhe drives. - 

We had here very bad Weather, which I doubt will be 
an hindrance” to the Siege; but I am in Hepes woe ſhall te 
bert of the Town in a little Time, and then Þ believe 
Wwe ball go to Garriſon. | S | 


I aw the Criticks prepared to nibble at my Letter; 
therefore examined it myſelf, partly in their Way, and 

J partly my own. This is — I) truly a Letter, and an 
boneſt Repreſentation of that chearful Heart which ac- 
companies the poor Soldier in his Warfare, Is net 
there in this all the Topick of Submitting to our De- 
tiny as well diſcuſſed, as if a greater Man had been 
placed, like Brutus, in his Tent at Midnight, reflecting 
on all the Occurrences of | paſt Life, and ſay ing fine 

| 


of the Matter, is, that he wiſhes there had not been 


| in che Head, and ſhould recover if it pleaſed God. 
b ; a . © — abs © 


you write to fend Word in your' Letter 
"1 * 


Things an Being itſelf ? What Serjeant Hall knows 
ſo-many killed, and he had himſelf a very bad: Shöt 
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But be that as it will, he takes Care, like a Man ll 
© Honour, as he certainly is, to let the Widow Spe. 


fon know, that he had Seven and Three-pence for he n 
and that if he lives, he is ſure he ſhall go into Garbi 
"at laſt, I doubt not but all the good Company at tei \ 
* Red Lettice drank his Health with as much real Eſtcen 1 


as we do of any of car Friends, All that I am cor. 
* cerned for is, that Mrs. Peggy Heartavell may be oi 
ended at ſhewing this Letter, becauſe her Condu& inf 
Mr. HartwelPs Abſence is a little enquired into. Bu 
I could not ſink that Circumſtance, Torah you C 
ticks would have loſt one of the Parts which I do 
not but you have much to ſay upon, Whether de 
aFamiliar Way is well hit in this Style or not? As for 
myſelf, I take a very particular Satisfaction in ſeeitg 
. any Letter that is fit only ſor thoſe to read who a 
concerned in it, but eſpecially on ſuch a Subject. * 
If we conſider the Heap of an Army, utterly ou lo 
of al Proſpect of riſing and Preferment, as they cer ir 
tainly are, and ſuch great Things executed by then v. 
wit is hard to account for the Motive of their 6, 
«Jantry. But to me, who was a Cadet at the Battle off ta 


« N in Scotland, when Monk charged at the Head = 
of the Regiment, now called Co'd/ircam from the Vi 2b 
tory of that Day; (I remember it as well as ifi T 
were Yeſterday). I ſtood on the Left of old Ve, vil th 
I believe is now at Che ; I ſay, to me, who knov tr 
very well this Part of Mankind, I take the Galan e 
of private Soldiers to proceed from the ſame, if nt th 
from a nobler Impulſe than that of Gentlemen ad tic 
Officers, They have the ſame Taſte of being 4, 1! 
ceptable to their Friends, and go thro? the Difficult gy Tt 
of that Profcfiion by the ſame irrefifiible Charm e tt: 
Fellowſhip, and the Communication of Joys and Si = + 
"rows, which quickens the Relifh of Pleaſore, any th 
abates the Anguiſh of Pain. Add to this, that then th 
have the fame Regard to Fame, though they do notes: ws 
IK 


pect ſo great a Share as Men above them hope fer; ii! 
Fu engage Serjeant Hall wouid die Ten Thoufad 
"Deaths, rather than a Word fhould be ſpoken at th 
Red Lettice, or any Part of the Butcher-Reav, in Fl 
. Judice to his Courage or Honeſty, If you will ” | 


Wl. wha 
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my Opinion then of the Serjeant's Letter, I pronounce WH 
the Style to be mixed, but truly Epiſtolary ; the Senti- Fi 420d 
ment relating to his own Wound, is in the Sublime; WW 
the Poſtſeript· of Pegg Hartwell, in the Gay; and the Hl 
Whole, the Picture of the braveſt Sort of Men, that 1 
ij to ſay, a Man of great Courage and ſmall Hopes. WO Wh 
WIE 
| n 

ö bi L io 

1 iti - as 

A Mong all kinds of Writing, there is none in 1 15 5 


TY which Authors are more apt to miſcarry, than in 
Works of Humour, as there is none in which they are 
more ambitious to excel. It is not an Imagination that 
tems with Monſters, an Head that is filled with extra- 
ragant Conceptions, which is capable of furniſhing the 
World with Diverſions of this nature; and yet if we 
look into the Productions of ' ſeveral Writers, who ſet 
w for Men of Humour, what wild irregular Fancies, 
what unnatural Diſtortions of Thought, do we meet 
with ? If they ſpeak Nonſenſe, they believe they are 
talking Humour ; and when they havedrawn together 
a Scheme of abſurd inconſiſtent Ideas, they are not 
able to read it over to themſelves without laughing. 
Theſe poor Gentlemen endeavour to gain themſelves 
the Reputation of Wits and Humouriſts, by ſach mon- 
frous Conceits as almoſt qualify them for Bedlam; not 
conſidering that Humour ſhould always he under 
the Check of Reaſon, and that it requires the Direc- 
tion of the niceſt Judgment, by ſo much the more as 
it indulges itſelf in the moſt baundleſs Freedoms. 
There is a kind of Nature that is to be obſerved in 
this ſort of Compoſitions, as well as in all other; and 
2 certain Regularity of Thought which muſt diſcover 
the Writer to be 4 Man of Senſe, at the ſame tine 
that he appears altogetber given up to Caprice, For 
my part, hen I read the delirious Mirth of an un- 
ſcilful Author, I eannot be ſo barbarous as to divert 
myſelf with it, but 8 rather apt to pity the Maa, 
than to laugh at any thing he writes. 0 
The decrafed Mr. Shad tuell, who had himſelf a great 
deal of the Talent Which Tam treating of, repreſents an 


empty | Ws 
4 I, 
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empty Rake, in one of his Plays, as very much ſur. 
priſed to hear ohe ſay that breaking of Windows was 
not Humour; and I queſtion not but ſeveral Engl; 
Readers will be as much ſtartled to hear me affirm, 
that many of thoſe raving incoherent Pieces, which 
are often ſpread among us, under odd Chimerical Ti. 
es, are rather the Offsprings of a Diſtempered Brain, 
than Works of Humour. 

It is indeed much eaſier to deſcribe what is not Hu- 
mour, than what is; and very difficult to define it 
otherwiſe than, as Cowley has done Wit, by Negatives, 
Were I to give my own Notions of it, I would de- 

liver them 4 96 Plato's manuer, in a kind of Allegory, 
and by ſuppoſing Humour to be a Perſon, deduce to 
him all his Qualifications, according to the following 
Genealogy. Truth was the Founder of the Family, and 
the Father of Good Senſe. Good Senſe was the Father of 
Nit, who married a Lady of a Collateral Line called 
Mirth, by whom he had iſſue Humour. Humeur there- 
fore being the youngeſt of this IIluſtrious Family, 
and deſcended from Parents of ſuch different Diſpoſiti- 
ons, is very various and unequal in he Temper; 
ſometimes you ſee him putting on grave Looks and a 
Jolemn Habit, ſometimes airyin his Behaviour and fan- 
taſtick in kis Dreſs : Inſomuch that at different times 
he appears as ſerious as a Judge, and as jocular as 2 
-Merry Andrew. But as he has a great deal of the Mo- 
ther in his Conſtitution, whatever Mood he is in, he 

.never fails to make his Company laugh. x 
„nut fince there is an Impoſtor abroad, who take: 
upon him the Name of this young Gentleman, and 
uld willingly pa's for him in the World; to the 
end. that well-meaning Perſons may not be impoſed 
upon by Cheats, I would deſire my Readers, when 
they meet with this Pretender, to look into his Paren- 
tage, and to examine him ſtrictly, whether or no be 
be remotely allied to Truth, and lineally deſcended 
from Good Senſe; if not, e, conclude him 2 
Counterfeit. They may likewiſe diftinguiſh him by 
a loud and exceſſive Laughter, in which he ſeldom gets 
- his Company to join with him. For as True Humour 
- generally looks ſerious, while every Body laughs yu 
A . J 
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tim; Falſe Humour is always laughing, whilſt every 
Body about him looks ſerious. I ſhall only add, if he 
has not in him a Mixture of both Parents, that is, if 
he would paſs for the Offspring of Mit without Mirth, 
or Mirth without Wit, you may conclude him to be 
altogether Spurious, and a Cheat. ws”. 
The Impoſtor, of whom I am {peaking, deſcends 
originally from Falſtood, who was the Mother of Ven- 
ſenſe, who was brought to bed of a Son called Frenzy, 
who married one of the Daughters of Fo/ly, commonly 
known by the Name of Laughter, on whom he begot 
that monſtroys Infant of which I have been here ſpeak- 
ing. I ſhall ſet down at length the Genealogical Table 
ot Falſe Humour, and, at the ſame time, place under it 
the Genealogy of True Humour, that the Reader may 
at one View behold their different Pedigrees and Rela- 
tions. ; 


FALS HO Op. 
Nos ENS E.. 
FR EN ZT. —LAaiUucnTErR. 
FALSE HUMOUR, 


TRUTH, 
 Goop:SEenss. 
WIr. — MiR TRA. 
Hu u oO uR. 


I might extend the. Allegory, by mentioning feveral 
of the Children of Fal/e Humour, who are more in 
Number than the Sands of the Sea, and might in 7 
ticular enumerate the many Sons and Daughters which 
ke has begot in this Iſland. But as this would be a 
very invidious Taſk, I ſhall only obſerve in general, 
that Fal/e Humour differs from the True, as. a Mon ey 

nn a i Lc. , 

Firſt of all, He is exceedingly given to little Apiſh 
Tricks and Buffooneri es hs. 

Secondly, He ſo much delights in Mimickry, that it 
is all one to him whether.he expoſes by it Vice and 
Folly, Luxury and, Avazice; , or, on the contrary, 
Virtue and Wiſdom, Pain and Poverty. 
| . a 4 VY 4 « # Tl irdly, 
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_ Thirdh, He is wonderfully unlucky, inſomuch ther 
he will bite the Hand that feeds him, and endeavour to 
ridicule both Friends and Foes indifferently. For ha. 
ing but ſmall Talents, he. muſt be wmooty — he can, 
not where he /oculd. 

Fourthly, Being intirely void of Reaſon, he purſues 
no Point either of Morality or In&ruGion, but is Lu- 
dicrous ſor the ſake of being ſo. 
 #ifthly, Being incapable of having any thing but 
ModkeRe — his Ridicule is always Perſonal, 
and — at the vicious Man, or the Writer; not at 
the Vice, or at the Writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole Species of 
Falſe Humouriſts;; but as one of my principal Dcfigns 
in this Paper is to beat down that malignant Spirit, 
which diſcovers itſelf in the Writings of the preſent 
Age, I ſnall not ſcruple, for the future, to ſingle out 
any of the ſmall Wits, that infeſt the World with ſuch 
Compoſitions as are 1ll-natured, immoral, and abſurd, 
This is the only Exception which I ſhall make to the 
general Rule I have preſcribed myſelf, of artacling 
Muliitudes: Since every honeſt Man ought to look up- 
on himſelf as in a natural State of War with the Li- 
beller, and Lampooner, and to annoy them where-ever 
they fall in his way. This is but retaliating upcn 
them, and treating them as they treat others. C 

SygcTaTroR, Vol. I. No. 35. 
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. Srteraxot, | 
Aving in your Paper of Mondgy aft pobliches 
bo 1 my Report on the Cale of Mr. Fay Fiche, 
*© wherein I have taken notice, that Love comes after 
1 Marriage; I hope your Readers are ſatisfied of this 
Truth, 2 AS Tobe generally produces Matrimony, | 
.* ſoit gften happens that Matrimony . Love. 
r perhaps requires more Virtues to make a good 
+ Huſband er Wife, than what go to the nifitng any 
the moſt ſhining Character whatſoever. * ' 
© © Diſcretion ſeems abſolittely neceffary, and accord. 
"© 7 we find that the beſt Huſbands have been moſt 


| Emaus for their Wiſdom,” Humer, who kath drawn a 
perfect 
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L perſect Pattern of a prudent Man, to make it the more 
complete, hath celebrated him for the juſt Returns of 
Fidelity and Truth to his Penelope; inſomuch that he 
© refuſed the Careſſes of a Goddeſs for her ſake, and to 
© uſe the Expreſſion of the belt of Pagan Authors, vu 
lam ſuam prætulit Immorta'itati, his old Woman was 
« dearer to him than Immortality. ' 

© Virtue is the next neceſſary Qualification for this 
domeſtick Character, as it naturally produces Con- 
© tancy and mutual Efteem. Thus Brutus and Porcic 
© were more remarkable for Virtue and Affection 
© than any others of the Age in which they lived. 

Good: nature is a third neceſſary Ingredient in the 

Marriage-State, withont which it would inevitably 
' ſour upon a thouſand Occaſions. When Greatneſs of 
Mind is joined with this amiable Quality, it attracts 

the Admiration and Efteem of all who behold it. 

Thus Ce/ar, not more remarkable for his Fortune 

*and Valour than for his Humanity, ſtole into the 
Hearts of the Roman People, when, breaking through 

the Cuſtom, he pronounced an Oration at the Fune- 

ral of his firſt and beſt beloved Wife. i 
Good nature is inſufficient, unleſs it be ſteady an! 

* uniform, and accompanied with an Evenneſs of Tem- 

* per, which is, above all things, to be preſerved in 

this Friend ſhip contracted for Life. A Man muſt be 

eaſy within himſelf, before he can be fo to his other 
ſelf. Socrates, and Marcus Aurelius, are Inſtances of 
who, by the Strength of Philoſophy, having entirely 
compoſed their Minds, and ſubdued their Paſſions, 

*are celebrated for good Huſbands, notwithſtanding 

the firſt was yoked with Xanripfe, and the other with 

Fanſtina. If the wedded Pair would but habituate 
' themſelves, for the firſt Year, to bear with one ano- 

* ther's Faults, the Difficulty would be pretty well con- 

quered. This mutual Sweetneſs of Temper and Com- 

* placency was finely recommended in the Nuptial 

* Ceremonies among the Heathens, who, when they 
* ſacrificed to Juus at that Solemnity, always tore out 
the Gall from the Entrails of the Victim, and caſt it 

behind the Altar, | 

© I ſhall 
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* I ſhall conclude this Letter with a Paſſage out of 
Dr. Plot's Natural Hiftory of Staffordſhire, not only i; 
it will ſerve to fill up your preſent Paper, but, if! 
© find myſelf in the Humour, may give Riſe to ano. 
ther; I having by me an old Regiſter, belonging to 
© the Place here undermentioned.” | 

Sir Philip de Somerwvile held the Manors of Which. 
novre, Sireſcot, Ridæuare, Netherton, and Cowley, all in 
Com. Stafford, of the Earls of Lancafter, by his memo- 
' rable Service. The ſaid Sir Philip ſhall find, maintain, 
and ſuſtain, one Bacon-Fliteb, hanging in his Hall at 
Whichenovre, ready arrayed all times of the Year, bat 
in Leu, to be given to every Man or Woman married, 
' after the Day and the Year of their Marriage be paff, 
in Form following. 4 ä 
Whenſdever that any one ſuch. before-named will 
come to enquire for the Bacon, in their own Perſon, 
they ſhall come to the Bailiff, or to the Porter of the 
Lordſhip of Whichenovre, and ſhall ſay to them in the 
manner as enſuethy. | F 

"© Bailiff, or Porter, I do you to know, that I an 
© come for myfelf, to demand one Bacon Flyke hanging 

« in the Hall of the Lord of M bicbenovre, after the 
Form thereunto belonging.” | 
After which Relation, the Bailiff er Porter ſhall al- 
gn a Day to him, upon Promiſe bychis Faith to re- 
turn, and with him to bring Twain of his Neighbours, 
And in the mean time the ſaid Bailiff ſhall take with 
him Twain of the Freeholders of the Lordſhip of 
. Whichenovre, and they three ſhall go to the Manor of 
' Rudlow, _— to Robert Knightleye; and there ſhall 
ſummon the aforeſaid Krightleye, or his Bailiff, . com- 
manding him to be ready at Vbichenovre the Day ap- 
pointed, at Prime of Day, with his Carriage, that is 
to ſay; a Horſe and a Saddle,,#6ack and a Prike, fer 
to convey the ſaid Bacon and Corn a Journey out of 
the County of Stafford, at his Coſtages. And then the 
'ſaid Bailiff ſhall, with the ſaid Frecholders, ſummon 
all the Tenants of the ſaid Manor, to be ready at the 
Day appointed, at Vbicbenovre, for to do and perform 
the Services which they owe to the Bacon. And at the 
Day aſſigned, all ſuch as owe Services to the 3 
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hall be ready at the Gate of the Manor of I hichenovrt, 
Lom the Sun-rifing to Noon, attending and awaiting 
bor the coming of him who fetcheth the Bacon. And 
W when he is come, there ſhall be delivered to him and 
WT his Fellows, Chapelets ? and to all thoſe which ſhall 
Le there, to do their Services due to the Bacon, And 
they ſhall lead the ſaid Demandant with Trumps and 
J Tabours, and other manner of Minſtrelſy, to the Hall 
Door, where he ſhall find the Lord of Whichenowre, or 
lis Steward, ready to deliver the Bacon in this manner. 
= He ſhall enquire of him, which demandeth the Ba- 
con, if he have brought twain of his Neighbours with 
him: Which muſt anſwer, They be here'ready. And then 
the Steward ſhall cauſe theſe two Neighbours to ſwear, 
if the ſaid Demandantbe a wedded Man, or have been 
a Man wedded : and if fince his Marriage one Yearand 
a Day be paſt; and if he be a Freeman, or a Villain, 
And if his ſaid Neighbours make Oath, that he hath for 
him all theſe three Points rehearſed; then ſhall the Ba- 
con be taken down and brought to the Hall-Door, and 
hall there be laid upon one half Quarter af Wheat, and 
ve pon one other of Rye: And hethatdemandeth the Ba- 
con ſhall kneel upon his Knee, and ſhall hold his Right- 
Hand upon a Book which Book ſhall be laid uponthe 
 3:con and the Corn, and ſhall make Oath in this manner. 
5. © Here ye; Sir Philip de Somerwile, Lord of Whichend- 
th ve, mayntener and gyver of this Baconne: That I 4 
of ſithe I wedded B my Wife, and ſithe I had hyr in m 
of Wl © kepying, and at my Wylle, by a Year anda Day a 
er our Marriage, I would not have chaunged for 
none other, farer, ne fowler; richer, ne pourer; ne 
bor none other deſcended of greater Lynage; ſlepying 
1s ' ne waking, at noo tyme. And if the ſeyd B were ſole 
and! ſole, I would take her to be my Wife before all 
the Wymen of the Worlde, of what condiciones ſo- 
ever they be, good or evylle: as help me God andhis 
* Seyntes, and this Fleſh and all Fleſhes.2- | 
And his Neighbours ſhall make Oath, that they truſt 
venly he hath ſaid truly. And if it be found by. his 
Neighbours before- named, that he be a Freeman, there 
ſhall be delivered to him half a 3 of Wheat and 
a Cheeſe 3 and if he be a Villain, he ſhall have half a 
II Quarter 
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Quarter of Rye without Cheeſe. And then ſhall LC FA 
ge, the Lord of Rud/ow, be called for, to carry all theſe t 

Things tofore rehearſed ; and the ſaid Corn ſhall be lad Ml 

on one Horſe and the Bacon above it; and he to whon 


the Bacon appertaineth ſhall aſcend upon his Horſe, au - 
| hall take the Cheeſe before him, if he have a Hor, . 
And if he have none, the Lord of J4ichexcvr: (all . 


cauſe him to have one Horſe and Saddle, to ſuch tine , 
as he be paſſed his Lordſhip; and fo ſhall they depar 
the manor of Wh:chenovre with the Corn and the Bz. 
eon, tofore him that hath won it, with Trumpets, Ta. 
bourets, and other manner of Minſtrelſie. And all the 
Free Tenants of Whichenovre ſhall conduct him to be 
paſſed the Lordſhip of biebeno ure. And then all M 
. all return; except him, to whom appertaineth o 
make the Carriage and Journey without the County of 
Safer, at the Coſts of his Lord of Vbicbensure. 
. Et- SpxrcTATOR, Vol. VILE No. 607, 
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— F you ever read a Letter which is font with the 


mare Pleaſure for the Reality of its Complaints, 
Anhis may have Reaſon 10 hope for a favourable Ac- 1 
. ©ceptance;-andaf Time be the moſt irretrievable Loſs, | | 
*:tthe.Regrets which follow will be thought, I hope, the 
.* moſt Juſtifiable. The regaining of my Liberty from: 
long State of Indolence and Inactivity, and the De- 
ire of reſiſting the farther Enerqachment of Idiene(s, 
make me apply to you; and. the Uneaſineſs with 
„ πuich I recollect the paſt Years, and the Apprehenfions 
Wen which I expect the Future, ſoon determined me 
A to it. 28 2 ; 8 | 
* Idleneſs is ſo general a Diſtemper, that I cannot bit 
imagine a Speculation, on this Subject will be of uni. 
verſal Uſe. There is hardly any one Perſon without 
* ſome Allay of it; and thouſands beſides myſelf {pens 
more Time in an idle Uncertainty which to begin fir 
Sof two Affairs, than would have been ſufficient 10 
Have ended them both. Ihe Occaſion of this ſeen: 
to be the Want of ſome neceſſary Employment, d 
put the Spirits in Motion, and awakem them out o 
the Lethargy: If I had leſs Leiſure, I ſhould have | 
© moic; i 
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more; for I ſhould then find my Time diſtinguiſhed 


(into Portions, ſome for Buſineſs, and others for the 
«indulging of Pleaſures : But now one Face of Indo- 
{ence overſpreads the whole, and J have no Land- 
mark to direct myſelf by. Were one's Time a little 
eſtraitned by Buſineſs, like Water incloſed in its 
(Banil;s, it would have ſome determined Courſe ; but 
© unleſs it be put into ſome Channel it has no Current, 


but becomes a Deluge without either Uſe or Motion. 


© When Scanderberg Prince of Epirus was dead, the 
Furt, who had but too often felt the Force of his 
Arm in the Battles he had won from them, imagined 
that by wearing a piece of his Bones near their 


Y Heart, they ſhould be animated with a Vigour and 


Force like to that which inſpired him when hving. 
' As I am like to be but of little uſe whilſt I live, I 
'amreſolved to do what Good I can after my deceaſe ; 
„and have accordingly ordered my Bones to be diſ- 


. poſed of in this manner for the Good of my Coun- 


'trymen, who are troubled with too exorbitant a De- 


*pree of Fire. All Fox-hunters, upon wearing me, 


' would in a ſhort time, be brought to-endure theirBets 
in a Morning, and perhaps even quit them with Re- 


*pret at Ten: Inſtead of hurrying away to teize a 
poor Animal, and run away from their own Thoughts, 


'a Chair or a Chariot would be thought the moſt de- 
' firable Means of performing a Remove from one 
Place to another, I ſhould be a Cure for the unna- 
tural Defire of Jen Trot for Dancing, and a Speci- 
ck to leſſen the Inclination Mrs. Fidget has to Mo- 
tion, and cauſe her always to give her Approbation 
"to the preſent Place the is in. In fine, no Fgptiun 
Mummy was ever half ſo uſeful in Phyſick, as [ 


mould be to theſe feveriſh Conſtitution, to repre's 


"the violent Sallies of Youth, and give each Action 
its proper Weight and Repoſe. 5 
I can ſtifle any violent Inclination, and oppoſe a 
* Torrent of Anger, or the Solicitations of Revenge, 
with Succeſs, But Indolence is a Stream which flows 


| lowly on, but yet undermines the Foundation of 


'trery Virtue. A Vice of a more lively Nature were a 
more defirable Tyrant than this Ruſt of the Mind. 
* which 
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4 


Storm, as to lie thus perpetually becalmed : And i 
is to no Purpoſe to have within one the Seeds of ; 
. © thouſand good Qualities, if we want the Vigour ani 


brings all Perſons back to an Equality; and thisff 
1 — — it, this Slumber of the Mind, leaves no 
Diffe 

Imeaneſt Underſtanding: A Faculty of doing thing. 
-:remarkably-praiſe-worthy thus concealed, is of ng 
more aſe to the Owner, than a Heap of Gold to the 


- »CTo-morrow is ſtill the fatal Time when all is to 


: © myſelf with the Shadow, whilſt I loſe the Reality; 
© unmindful that the preſent Time alone is ours, the 
future is yet unborn, and the paſt is dead, and en 
. * only.live (as Parents in their Children) in the Adi. 

bons it has produced. | | 


© which gives a Tincture of its Nature to every Atinl 
of ones Life. It were as little Hazard to b e toſt ina 


* Reſolution neceſſary for the exerting them. Dez 


rence between the greateſt Genius and the 


© Man who dares not uſe it. 


rectiſied: To-morrow comes, it goes, and ſtill I pleaſ 


The Time we live ought not to be computed H.“ 
the Number of Years, but by the Uſe has been made qt 
of it; thus tis not the Extent of Ground, but tte | 
. © yearly Rent which gives the Value to the Eſtate. . 
Wretched and thoughtleſs Creatures, in the on + 
Place where Covetouſneſs were a Virtue we tun 1 
« Prodigals! Nothing lies upon our Hands with ſuch = 
, Uncafinefs, nor has there been ſo many Devices fo 
* any one Thing, as to make it ſlide away impercey-B 
* tibly and to no Purpoſe. A Shilling ſhall be hoarded BY 
* up with Care, whilſt that which is above the Pe, 
. * of an Eſtate, is flung away with Diſregard and Con- 
' * tempt. There is nothing now-a-days ſo much avoid. 
*ed as a ſolicitous Improvement of every Part 0 
Time; tis a Report muſt be ſhunned as one tende!s 
the Name of a Wit and a fine Genius, and as ole 
fears the dreadful Character of a laborious Plodder: + 
BZut notwithſtanding this, the greateſt Wits any Age ; 
has produced thought far otherwiſe ; for who cal , 
think either Socrates or Demoſthenes loſt any Reputi-Wl 7 
tion, by their continnal Pains both in overcomin; Bl . 


the Defects and improving the Gifts of Nature. A 
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(e acquainted with the Labour and Aſſiduity with 
ia „ich Tully acquired his Eloquence. Seneca in his 
mi letters to Lucelius aſſures him, there was not a Day 
dit ein which he did not either write ſomething, or read 


ed epitomiſe ſome d Author; and I remember 
ad Pf Pliny in one of his Letters, where he gives an ac- 
eu ount of the various Methods he uſed to $1 up every 
this WI Vacancy of Time, after ſeveral Employments which 
' 1 de enumerates; ſometimes, ſays he, I. hunt ; but even 
1 5 den 1 carry with me a Pocket-book, that whilſt my 
f 1 ervants are buſied in diſpoſing of the Nets and other 


„Matters, I may be employed in ſomething that may 
(de uſeful to me in my Studies; and that if I mits 
of my Game, I may at the leaſt bring home ſome 
'of my own Thoughts with me, and not have the 
Mortification of having caught nothing all Day. 
Thus, Sir, you ſee how many Examples I recal to 
mind, and what Arguments I uſe with myſelf, to re- 
(gain my Liberty: But as I am afraid 'tis no ordina- 
iy Perſuaſion that will be of Service, I ſhall expect 
our Thoughts on this Subject, with the greateſt Im- 
' patience, eſpecially ſince the Gaod will not he con- 
' ined to me alone, but will be of univerſal Uſe. For 
there is no Hopes of Amendment where Men are 
' pleaſed with their Ruin, and whilft they think Lazi- 
neſs is a defirable Character: Whether it be that they 
' like the State itſelf, or that they think it gives them 
'anew Luſtre when they doexert themſelves, ſreming- 


rcep-l ly to be able to do that without Labour and Applica- 
ard don, which others attain to but with the greateſt 
price Diligence. r | 

Con- I an, $ IL, | 

youd- - * Your moſt obliged humble Serwanr, 


Sasel Slack- 
Srreraron, Vol. IV. No. 316. 


ade mere are two forts of Perſons within the Cong gera- 
4 4 ton of my Frontiſpiece; the firſt are the mighty Body 
put. of Lingerers, Perſons who don't indeed employ their 


Time criminally, but are ſuch pretty Inzocents, who 
Vibe Poet ſays, AY * 
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waſte 


In gentle Inaftivity the Day. 


The others being ſomething more Vivacious, are fach 


as do not only omit to ſpend their Time well, but te 


in the conſtant Purfuit of Criminal Satisfaction, 
Whatever the Divine may think, the Caſe of the $4 
ſeems to me the moſt deplorable, as the Habit of $1cth 
1s. more invincible than that of Vice. The firſt is pre. 


ferred even when the Man is fully poſſeſſed of himself, 
and ſubmitted to with conſtant Deliberation and coo! ff 


Phaught. The other we are driven into generally thro? | 


the Heat of Wine, or Youth, which Mr. Hebbs calls ; 


natural Drunkenneſs; and therefore conſequently are : 


more excuſable for any Errors committed during the 


Deprivation or Suſpenſion of our Reaſon, than in the 
Poſſeſſion of it. The irregular Starts of Vicious Appe- 
tites are in time deſtroyed by the Gratification of em; 
but a well ordered Life of Sloth receives daily Strength M 


from its Continuance. I went (ſays Solomon) by the Field 


of the Slothful, and the Vineyard of the Man woid of Un 


cerflanding, and lo ! it was all grown over with J horn, 


an Netties had covered the Face thereof, and the Stone-IWall 


thereof was broken down. To raiſe the Image of this 
Perſon, the ſame Author adds, The florhful Man hideil 
his Hand in his Boſom, and it grieveth him to bring it again 
to bis Mouth. If there were no future Account ex- 
petcted of ſpending our Time, the immediate Incon- 
venience that attends a Life of Idleneſs, ſhould of itſelf 
he Perſuaſion enough to the Men of Senſe to avoid it. 
I fay to the Men of Senſe, becauſe there are of theſe 
that give into it, and for theſe chiefly is this Paper de- 
ſigned,” Arguments drawn from future Rewards and 
Puniſhments, are things too remote for the Conſidera- 
rom of ſtubborn ſanguine Youth : They are affected by 
ſuch only as propoſe immediate Pleaſure or Pain; as the 
ſtrongeſt Perſuaſive to the Children of Iael was a Land 
ſtowing with Milk and Honey. 1 believe I may fay 
there is more Toil, Fatigue and Uneaſineſs in Sloth 
than can be found in any Employment a Man will put 
Himſelf upon. When a Thoughtful Man is once fixed 
this way, Splceth-is the neceſſary . 

wo he: | ects 
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dteds him inſtantly to the Contemplation of his 


Health or Circumſtances, which muſt ever be found 
extremely bad upon theſe melancholy Inquiries. If 
he has any Common Buſineſs upon his Hands, num- 


verleſs Objections ariſe, that make the Diſpatch of it 


impoſſible ; and he cries out with Solomon, There is a 
Lion in the Way, a Lion in the Streets; that is, there 


s ſome Difficalty or other, which to his Imagination 


1525 invincible as a Lion really would be. The Man, 
om the contrary, that applies himſelf to Books, or Bu- 
ineſs, contracts a chearful Confidence in all his Un- 
lertakings, from the n his Know- 


ledge or Fortune, and inſtead of giving himſelf up to 


Thick-ey'd Mufing Curſed Melancholy, Shakeſpear, 


Is chat conſtant Life in his Viſage and Converſation, 


which theIdle Splenetick Man borrows ſometimes from 


le Sun-ſhine, Exerciſe, or an agreeable Friend. A Re- 


| 
: 
| 
| 


duſe idle Sobriety muſt be attended with more bitter 
Remorſe, than the moſt active Debauchery can at any 


Intervals be moleſted with, The Rake, if he is a cau- 


tous Manager, will allow himſelf very little Time to 
examine his own Conduct, and will beſtow as few Re- 
lexions upon himſelf, as the Lingerer does upon any 
thing elſe, unleſs he has the Misfortune to Repent: I 
repeat the Misfortune to Repent, becauſe I have put 
the great Day of Account out of the preſent Caſe, and 
am now eiog not whoſe Life is moſt Irreligious, 
but moſt» Inconvenient. A Gentleman that has for- 
nerly been a very Eminent Lingerer, and ſomething 
dplenetick, informs me, that in one Winter he drank 
ix Hampers of Spaw Water, ſeveral Gallons of Cha- 
beate Tincture, two Hogſheads of Bitters at the Rate 
of 60. an Hogſhead, laid one hundred and fifty In- 
fallthle Schemes, in every one of which he was difap- 
pointed, received a thouſand Aﬀronts during the North 
laterly Winds, and in ſhort run thro* more Miſery 
aud Expence; than the moſt meritorious Bravo could 
boaſt of. Another tells me, that he fell into this way 
at the Univerſity, where the Youth are too apt to be 


em 


lalled into a State of ſuch Tranquillity as prejudices 
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but # aas Well when he is not ill, always Plaſu Il. 


lowing Method. Being vehemetly diſpoſed to Loqu- 
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em againſt the Buſtle of that Worldly Buſineſs, for ani 


which this. part of their, Education ſhould prepare Wil ing 


them. As he could with the utmoſt Secrecy be Idle in Wl fun 
his own Chamber, he ſays he was for ſome Years irre. fd: 
coverably ſunk, and immerſed in the Luxury of n Th 
Eaſy-Chair, tho' at the ſame time, in the general Oxi. vit 
nion, he paſſed for a hard Student. During this Lethar. nd 
gy he had ſome Intervals of Application to Books which In 
rather aggravated than ſuſpended the painful Thought 


n 
of a mit- ipent Life. Thus his ſuppoſed Relief became den 
hisPuniſhment, and like the Damn d in halten, upontbeir i ut: 
Canveyance at certain Revolutions from Fire to Ice, 0 

nl ; Ly 99 "3% * 

— He felt by Turns the bitter Change W 10d 

- Of fietce Extremes, Extremes by Change more fierce, i = 
: : BF 


When he had a mind to go out, he was ſo ferupulons as Wil He 
to form ſome Excuſe or other which the Idle are ever Wi inc 
provided with, and could not. ſatisfy himſelf without WM ther 
this ridiculous Appearance of Juſtice; Sometimes by Wi doe 
his own Contrivance and Inſinuation, the Woman that Wh ©! 
looked after his Chamber would convince him of the WM hi 
Neceſſity of waſhing his Room, or any other Matterof It' 
the like joyous Import, to which he always ſubmitted, if olg 
after having decently oppoſed: it, and made his Exit batt 
with much ſeeming Reluftance, and inward Delight g 
Thus did he paſs the Noon of his Life in the Solitude ent 
of 3 and the Quilt of a Libertine. He is inc it 
awakened by Application out of Slumber, Hs no more Mot 
Spleen than a Dutchman, who, as Sir *. 7. emple obſerves, 
is not delicate or idle enough to ſuffer from this Enemy, ſuch 


qvben he is not Angry. . n 

There is a Gentleman I have ſeen at a Coffee · houſt 
near the Place of my Abode, who having a pretty good 
Eſl ate, and a Diſinclination to Books or Baktels to ſe⸗ 
cure himſelf from ſomt of the above - mentioned Misfor- 
tunes, employs himſelf with much Alacrity in the fol- 


City, he has à Perſon conſtantly With him, to whom he 

gives an annual Penſion for no other Merit but being 

very attentive, and never interruping him r 
ET 7 ; CR | an 
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ind Anſwer, whatever he may utter that may ſeem. 
ugly require it. To ſecure to himſelf Diſcourſe; his 
fundamental Maxim ſeems to be, by no means to con- 
ider what he is gong gto ſay. He delivers thereforeevery 
Thought as it firſt intrudes itſelf upon him, and then, 
with if the Freedom you could wiſh, will examine it, 
nd rally the Impertinence or evince the Truth of it. 
Inn ſhort, he took the ſame Pleaſure in confating him« 
ſelf, as he could have done in difcemfiting an. Op 
ent: And his Diſcourſe was as that of two Perſons 
utacking each other with exceeding Warmth, Incohe- 
rence, and Good-nature. There is another, whom I 


uwe ſeen in the Park, employing himſelf with the fame 
Induſtry, tho not with the lame Innocence. He is very 
lexirous in taking Flies, and fixing one at each end 
W of a Horſe Hair, which = neck, whack op him with: 
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Plaaſdre, the Buſy may receive an innocent Ado. 
Rition to ketp their Appoinments, and the Idle 2 
dreadful one not to keep theirs.” . x 

UARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 131.9 
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Hh Tosking bver the Letters 6f my female Co. 
reſpondents, 1 Hud ſeveral Frei W6iGn complain. 
Ing of Jealous Huſbands, and ar che ſhine tithe protet. 
8 their dn Innocence; ahd — * Adbice 'on 
is Uccaſion. 1 mall therefore take bes Subſea? into 


e - and the more Willi 145 „belle! 
15 
222 


it the et of Hal Ax, Who, Advice to 


hier, has in ructed n Wik how: to Behave Herſelf 


& falſe, An fad Fade a cholerick, a ſullen, 
22 8 or a fil and, Vas flot {P6keh one 


pag 5 a Jealous Hippe. 1 
that Pain Tobith a Man eels from the 1 BY 

ry 7 8 _ 7s not wr a beloved by the Perlon dlm . 1 
love 5 Leal tir iwd PaMons 4 M 1 

1 Po ah ks tk theinfelves viſible, iti: i © 


15 Fe any 'Satisfations en tlie advantage. 
e eo Bis Happine 11 ke Adee 
Pie Ams ination, tha 5 Him be- 


1 fo a 00 mu Man to be thoroughly cited . ,. 
Hon T 
; bo e 52 Inquiries are more ſucceſt ful 
. I 85 ver en : His Pleafiire' 15 from 
8 as ve * Always 3 ſtrong OTF TORT 
1$ 3, Pats e AﬀReRion W 4 rs up the 
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icon. His ughts hang at beſt in a State 
DT 8 And Vigertaibty ; ; "and are flever 64. ture, 
ment 
difitthefits, and His Life Ts ſpent n purſuit 
| 1 And * — Part e ſo 
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we are not perſudded that the Affection is real and the 
caisfativn mutual. For the jealous Man wiſhes him 
{elf a kind of Deity to the Perſon he loves: He would / 
be the only Pleafure of her Senſes, the Employment 
WT of her Thoughts; and is angry at every thing ſhe ad- 
nes, or takes Delight in, es himfelf, 187815 
 Phedria's Requdeſt to his Miſtreſs, upon his leavi 

her for hree Days, is inimitably beautiful and . 
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un milin io præſem, abJens ut foes: - pf 

Dies notIu/que te ames : me deftderes ; en 

Me fonenies : me urpe tet: te me cogiter: | 

Me fperes : me te oblectes: mecum tota fit 

Maus fac fis poſtremo animus, quando egd ſum tur, ; 
Ter. Eun. Act 1, Sc. 2. 


S% 


« When you are in company with that Soldier, behave: 
J if you were abſent: but continue to love me by 
Day and by Night: want me; dream of me; ex- 
. — me; think of me; wiſh for me; delight in me; 

de wholly with me: in ſhort, be my very Souh, asT 
m yours.” | | | ' An 


\ j 


The jealous Man's Diſeaſe is of ſo malignant a Na- 
ture, that it converts all it takes into its own Nouriſh- 
nent. A cool Behaviour ſets him on the Rack, and is 
merpreted as an Inſtance of Averſion or Indifference ; 
fond one raiſes his Suſpicions, and looks too 
ite Diflimulation and Artifice. If the Perſon he loves 
be chearful, her Thoughts muſt be employed on ano- 
ber; and if fad, 'ſhe is certainly thinking on himſelf; 
In ſhort, there is no Word or Geſture ſo inſigniſicant, 
at it gives him new Hints, feeds his Suſpicions, and 
miſhes him with freſh Matters of Diſcovery: $0:that 
ve conſider the Effects of this Paſſion, one would 
ther think it proceeded from an inveterate Hatred; 
an an exceſſive Love; for certainly none can meet 

th more Diſquietude and Uneaſineſs than a ſuſi peas 
Nice if we: except the jealous Huſband. 
bit the great U nhappineſs of this Paſſion is, that it 
murally tends to alienate the Affection whieh it is ſo 
licitous to engroſs; and that for theſe two Reaſons; 

: K 2 becauſe 
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- becauſe; it lays too gone a Conſtraint. on the Word; 
and Actions of the ſuſpected Perſon, and at the ſame 
time ſhews you to have no honourable Opinion of her; 
both of which are ſtrong Motives to Averſion. 

Nor is this the worſt Effect of Jealouſy ; for it often 


draws after it amore, fatal Train of Conſequences and 


makes the Perſon you ſuſpect, guilty of the very Crimes 
yoy are ſo, much afraid of. It is very natural for ſuch 
who are treated ill and upbraided falſly, to find out an 


intimate Friend that will hear their Complaints, con- 


dole their Sufferings, and endeavour to {ooth and a. 
ſuage their ſecret, Reſentments. Beſides, Jealouſy puts 
a Woman often in mind of an ill Thing that ſhe would 
not otherwiſe perhaps have thought of; and fills her 
Imagination' with ſuch, an —— 


Wonder if ſhe who ſuffers wrongfully in a Man's Opi- 
nion of her, and has therefore nothing to forfeit in 
his Eſteem, reſolves to give him reaſon for his Suſpi- 
cions, and to enjoy the Pleaſure of the Crime, ſince ſhe 
"muſt undergo the Ignominy. Such probably were the 
_ Confiderations that directed the wiſe Man in his Advice 
to Huſbands ; Be not jealous over the Wife of thy Boſin, 
and teach. her not an evil Leſſon againſt thyſe/f. Ecclul, 


And here, among the other Torments which this Pa- 


Kon produces, we may uſually obſerve that none are 


who provoked their JeaJouſy is taken from them. Then 


it is that their Love breaks out furiouſly, ind throw 


off all the Mixtures of Suſpicion. which choaked and 
ſmothered it before. The boautifal Parts of the Cha 
racter rife ; uppermoſt in the Jealous Huſband's Me 


mory, and. upbraid him with the ill Uſage of ſodiving 
ture as was once in his Poſſeſſion; whilſt all the 


a Cr 

little. wperfections, that were before ſo uneaſy to hin 
wear off from his Remembrance, and ſhew themſch 
SRP. ail colt. 51s lata tf £107 
Me may ſee by what has been ſaid, -thaggſealou! 
takes the deepeſt Root in Men of amorous Diſpdlit 


ons; and of theſe we may find three Kinds who 3 


moſt over-ran with it. 


— 


— — — 5 


y Idea, as in time 
grows amiliar, excites Deſire, and loſes all the Shame 
And Horror which might at fixſt attend it. Nor is ita iſ 


' greater Mourners than jealous Men, when the Perſonff 
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W The Firſt are thoſe who are conſcious to themſelves 
of an Infirmity, 'whether it be Weakneſs, Old Age, 
Deformity, Ignorance, or the like. Theſe Men are fo 
well acquainted with the unamiable Part of them- 
ſelves, that they have not the Confidence to think they 
are really beloved; and are ſo diſtruſtful of their own 
Merits, that all Fondneſs towards them puts them out 
of Countenance, and looks like a Jeſt upon their Per- 
ſons. They grow ſuſpicious on their firſt looking in a 
Glaſs, and are ſtung with Jealouſy at the-Sight of a 
Wrinkle. A handſome Fellow immediately alarms 
them, and every thing that looks young or gay turns 
their Thoughts upon their Wives. | | | 
A Second Sort of Men, who are moſt liable to this 
Paſſion, are thoſe of cunning, wary, and diſtruſtful 
Tempers. It is a Fault very juſtly found in Hiſtories 
compoſed by Politicians, that they leave nothing to 
Chance or Humour, but are ſtill for deriving every 
Action from ſome Plot and Contrivance, for drawing 
ip a perpetual Scheme of Cauſes and Events, and pre- 
ſerving a conſtant Correſpondence between the Camp 
and the Council-Table. And thus it happens in the 
Affairs of Love with Men of too refined a Thought. 
They put a Conſtruction on a Look, and find out u 
Deſign in a Smile; they give new Senſes and Signift- 
cations to Words and Actions; and are ever torment- 
ing themſelves with Fancies of their own raifinug. 
They generally a& in a Diſguiſe: themſelves} ancl 
therefore miſtake all outward Shews and: Appearances 
tor Hypocriſy in others; ſo that I believe no Men ſee 
leſs of the Truth and Reality of Things, than theſe 
at Refiners upon Incidents, who are ſo wonderfully 
in ubtle and over-wiſe in their Conceptions. 
Now what theſe Men fancy they know of Women by 
_ Recfleftion,] your lewd and vicious Men believe they 
have learned by Experience. They have ſeen the poor 
Huſband ſo miſled by/Pricks and Artifices, and in the 
midſt of his Jaquizzes: ſo loſt and. bewildered in a 
crooked Intrigue, that they fill ſuſpe& an Under Plot 
m every female Action; and eſpecially where they ſet 
any Reſemblance in the Behaviour of two Perions, 
are apt to fancy it WR from the ſame Defi — 
X 3 | Oth. 
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both. Theſe Men therefore bear hard upon the ſaſ. 
23 Party, purſue her cloſe through all her Turn- 
ings and Windings, and are too well acquainted with 
the Chace, ta be flung off by any falſe Steps or Dou- 
bles: Befides,. their Acquaintance and Converſation 
:has lain wholly among the vicious Part of Woman. 
kind, and therefore it is no Wonder they cenſure all 
Alike, and look upon the whole Sex as a Species of 
Impoſtors. But if, notwithſtanding their private Ex. 
ꝓerience, they can get over theſe Prejudices, and en- 
xertain a favourable Opinion of ſome omen; yet 
their own leoſe Defires will ſtir up new Suſpicion 
from another Side, and make them believe all Men 
ſubje& to the ſame Inclinations with themſelves. 

Whether theſe or other Motives are moſt predomi. 
nant, we learn from the modern Hiſtories of Americe, 
as well as from our own Experience in this Part of the 
World, that Jealouſy is no Northern Paſſion, but 


rages maſt in thoſe Nations that lie neareſt the Influ- 
enge of the Sun. It is a Misfortune for a Woman to if 


be born between the Tropicks ; for there lie the hot- 
teſt Regions of Jealouſy, which as you come North- 


+ ward cools all along with the Climate, till you ſcarce 


meet with any thing like it in the Polar Circle, 
Our own Nation is very temperately ſituated in this 
reſpect; and if we meet with ſome few diſordered 
with the Violence of this Paſſion, they are not the pro- 
per Growth: of our Country, but are many Degree: 


=} T . ¾ , (Ü! e oc co ouz=xz 


r =. mem = 


nearer the Sun in their Conſtitutions than in their Bi. 


Climate. 
Aſter this frightful Account of Jealouſy, and the 


Perſons who are moſt ſubject to it, it will be but far WW. 


to ſhew by what means the Paſſion may be beſt allayed, 
and thoſe who are poſſeſſed with it ſet at eaſe. Other 
Faults indeed are not under the Wife's Juriſdiction, 
and ſhould, if poſſible, eſcape her Obſervation ; but 
Jealouſy calls upon her particularly for its Cure, and 
deſerves all her Art and Application in the 18 
Bekides, Me has this for her Encouragement, Wat h. 

Kindeavours will be always pleaſing, and that ſhe will 
Kill find the Affection of her and riſing towards 
her in Propartion as his Doubts and Suſpicions vaniſh; 


for, 


| 


l 
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for, as we haye ſe all 2 whe there is ſo great a 
Mixture of Love in Je as-is well worth the ſe- 
parating. But this ſhall be 1 + Subject of anothet Paper, 

SPECTATQR, Vol. III. Na. tho. 


Having in my Yeſterday's P covered the Na- 
ture of 17 and poland 23 1 erſons Who are 
moſt ſubject to 8 I muſt here apply m myfelt to my fair 
— who defire to live well with a Jealous 
Huſband, and to eaſe his Mind of its unjuſt Suſpicions. 
The firſt Rule bes propoſe Fo be obſerved is, that 
zou n never ſcem to d like in another what the Jealous 
May is himſelf alley 5 gr to admire any thing in 
which he kimfel does hot 95 18 A jealous Man is 
rety quick in fl Ap' ion N le knows how to find 
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 Difſlike of another, but of himſelf. In ſhort, he is 6 ff 
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From my pale Cheek the Colour flies, 
And all the Man within me dies 
By Turns my hidden Grief appears, 
In rifing Sighs and falling Tears, 

That ſhew too well the warm Defires, - 

The filent, flow, conſuming Fires, 

Which on my inmoſt Vitals prey, 
And melt my very Soul away. 


The jealous Man is not indeed angry if you diſlike | 
another; but if you find thoſe Faults which are to be | 


* 


found in his own Character, you diſcover not only you 


defirous of engroſſing all your Love, that he is grieved 


at the want of any Charm, which he believes has Power | f 
to-raiſe it; and if he finds by your Cenſures on others, W But 
that he is not ſo agreeable in your Opinion as he might I 20 


be, he naturally concludes you could love him better if Por 

he had other Qualifications, and that by Conſequence Will T 
your Affection does not rife. ſo high as he ihinks it 
ought. If therefore his Temper be graye or ſullen, you 
muſt not be too much pleaſed with a Jeſt, or tra 

ported with any thing that is gay and diverting. H R. 
his Beauty be none of the beſt, you muſt be a profeſſed he 

Admirer of Prudence, or any other Quality he is Maſ- 
ter of, or at leaſt vain enough to think he is. 
In the next place, you muſt: be ſure to be free and Je 


open in your Converſation with him; and to let in 


Light upon your Actions, to unravel all your Deſigns, 10 
8 diſcover every Secret however trifling or indiffe- be 


rent. A jealous Huſband has a particular Averſion te in 
Winks and Whiſpers, and if he does not ſee to the 
Bottom of every Thing, will be ſure to go beyond it BY ., 
in his Fears and Suſpicions. He will always expect o ©: 
be your chief Confident, and where he finds bimi{el! BY: 
kept out of a Secret, will believe there is more in it I a0 
than there ſhould be. And here it id of great Concern, o 


that you preſerve the Character of your Sincerity uni- f. 
form and of a piece: for if he once finds a fal; Glob 
put upon any ſingle Action, he quickly ſuſpects all-che Wi ©; 
reſt; his working Imagination immediately takes * . 
falſe Hint, and runs off with it into ſeveral remote 

5 : . Conſequences 
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Conſequences, *till he has proved very ingenious in 


Vorking out his own Miſery. 


If both theſe Methods fail, the beſt way will Fete 
et him ſee you are much caſt down and afflicted for the 


8 ill Opinion he entertains of you, and the Diſquietudes 


he himſelf ſuffers for your Sake. There are many who 


ae a kind of barbarous Pleaſüfe in the Jealouſy of 


thoſe who love them, that inſult over an aking Heaft, 
and triumph in their Charms which are able to excite 
| = 7: B&3 


ſo much Uneaſineſsz. 


Ardeat ipſa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis{ | + 


. % 4A 
183 


R — 
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IN + | 33+ Juv. Sat. 6. V. 208, 


Tho' equal Pains her Peace of Mind deſtroy, 
A Lover's Torments give her ſpiteful Joy. - 


But theſe often carry the Humour ſo far, till their at. 
feted Coldneſs and Indifference quite kills all the 
Fondneſs of a Lover, andare then ſure to meetin their 
Turn with all the Contempt and Scary that is due to 
ſo infolent a Behaviour. On the contrary, it is very 

robable a melancholy; dejefted Carriage, the uſual 

fects of injured Innocence, may ſoften the Jealous 
Husband into Pity, make him ſenſible of the Wrong 
he does you, and work out of hisMind all thoſe Fears 


It will have this good Effect, that he wi 


and Suſpicions that make you both unhappy, 


At leaſt 


keep his | 


Jealouſy to himſelf, and repine in private, either be- 


cauſe he is ſenſible it is a Weakneſs, and will there- 
fore hide it from your Knowledge, or becauſe he will 


be apt to fear ſome ill Effect it may produce, in - 
ing your Love towards him, or diverting it to anather. 

here is ſtill another Secret that can never Fail, If 
you can once get it believed, and which is often prac- 


tiſed by Women of greater Cunning than Virtue: This 


i to change Sides for a while with the jealous: Man, 


Occaſion of growin 
Example he 7 


and to turn his own Paſſion upon himſelf; to take ſome 
ng jealous, of him, and to follow the 
| mſelf bath fet you. This counterfeited 
| Jealoafy will bring him a*great deal of Pleaſure, if he 


thinks it real; for he knows experimentally how much 
Love goes along with this Paſſion, and will Beſides feel 
ſomething 
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.fomething like the Satis faction of a Revenge, in ſeeing 
ou undergo all his own Tortures. But this, indee} 
is an ;Artifice.ſo difficult, and at the ſame time ſo din. 
„genuous, chat . never to be pnt in practice, but 
ſuch as have Skill enough to cover the Deceit, and 
Annocence to render it excuſable. 
hall conclude this Kay with the Story of Hy 
and Marianne, as. I have collected it put of Jeu; 


| 
#hach ſerxe almoſt as an Example to whatever | 

Can be faid on this Subjec. HRP 
Mariamne had all the Charms that Beauty, Birth, 
Wit and Youth-could givea Wamen, and Honey all the Bil - 
Love that ſuch Charms are able to raiſe in a warm and 
amorous Diſpoſition. 'In the midſt of this his Fondue 1 

for Mariamne, he put her Brother to Death, as he did x 
her Father not many Years after. The Barbarity of th: Wl 5 
Action was repreſented toMart Antony, who immedi- f 
. ately ſummaned Herod into Ag ypt, to anſwer for ile 
Crime that was there laid to his Charge. Herod attri- 1 
buted the Summons to Antony's Deſire of Mariamu, Wl 
„whom therefore, before his Departure, he gave ine 5 
be Cuſtody of his Uncle Fo/epb, with private Orden 1 
to put her to Death, if any ſuch Violence was offered — 
o bimſelf. This Jeb was much delighted with - þ 
7-amne's Converſation, and endeavoured, with all his 8M « 
Art and Rhetorick, to ſet ont the Exceſs of Herd {, 
-Paſſion for her; but when he ill found her cold a 44 
Inicredulots, he inconſiderately told her, as a certain co 
-Jaftance.of her Lord's Affection, the private Orden In 
he had left behind him, which plainly ſhewed, accord. ö 
Jog to Foſepb's Interpretation, that he could neitber f i 
on nor die without her. This harbarous Inſtance of ©, 
A Wild .unreafonable Paſſion, quite pat out, for a time, 50 
Athgſe little Remains of Affection ſhe Rill had for her tn. 
Lord: Her Thoughts were Jo wholly taken up wih ö 

the Cruelty of his Orders, that ſhe. could not conßder i e 
the Kindneſs that produced them, and therefore re- 
preſented him. in. her Imagination, rather under the 
Jrightſal Idea of ta Mutderer thanta Lover, Herad wis 
at length arquitted am diſmiſſed by Man Arta, 
.axhen, Ws Soul was all in Flames for his Mariann; 


Aut before their. Mecting, he was: not a little alarm 
> ah a - at 


” 
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at he Report 15 5 had 357 bb US cle's Converſation 
and F amis enge. s thete- 
fore was the FA A; Ne 1 0 0 her Mi ip 


which ſhe found it ho eaſy matt er to g ajpet bis Sy Sap 


cions. Bu 'at 1 he appeared ſo well coe of if 
Innocen CC, 55 1. Naas hes and WII. eure 

fell to Tears 10d mbraces. 8. Both: 0 there) wept ve 
tenderly at their Reconciliation, and Herod poured 0 t 
his whole Soul-to her i n Ac warmeſt Prate Aden, f 
Love and e 0 hen amidſt all Ks Sighs and 
Languiſh ings th le a im, Whether the pri Fi ivate Of- 
ders he left with his Un ede 5 oſepb were an Inſtance of 
ſach an inflamed Moi on. The jealous King, was im 
nediately rouſed at ſo unex ected 4 Queſtion, and con- 
cluded his Uncle mult have been too familiat with ker, 
before he would have diſcovered ſuch a ſecret.” In 
ſhort, he put his ;Uncle to Death, and very difficultly 
prevailed upon himſelf to ſpare Mariamne, 

After this 12 Was reed on a ſecond Journe in 0 
4 pt, when he co! mmitted his Lady to the Care of 
& mus, with | the ſame private.Ord Abs he had Pefore 
given his Uncle, if an Archie befel himſelf, In the 
mean while j Moll won upon Soherus by her Pre- 
ſents and obliging Converſation, that ſhe drew all the 
Secret from him, with which Herod had intruſted him; 
fo that after his Return, „ or * to her with all 
the Tranſports of pf Joy, op ſhe received him 
neg y with Sigh a k T . 1 nd all the Marks of 

ifference and Averſion.. eee ption ſo ur 
bp his gas and Aon he. 355 70 asl lain her 
With his -own Hands, had not he feared he hipiſe]f 
ſhould. hate become the greater Sufferer by it. It was 
not Jong 1 . when 55 bad another violen t Re- 


Un 0 OT e bim; Mariamne ed cher 


om 2 endeavoured ro ſoften; and TEcon- 
6 eonjugal Carefles and Endear- 

pot! but ſhe TOM Embraces and anſwered all 
is Fondnels. Drs bitter Invectives for the Death of 
her Father and her Brake gr. This Behaviour ſo i incenſed 


end, thathe. N e. ea rained from ſtriking her; 


Aber in Kel rel there came "I 


W ied by ome me of Maris iqmne' e 
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who accuſed her to the. King of a Deſign to poiſon 
him. Herod was now prepared to hear any thing in 
her Prejudice, and immediately ordered her Servant to 
be ſtretched upon the Rack; who in the Extremity of 


his Tortures 'confeſt, that his Miſtreſs's A verſion to 


the King aroſe from ſomething Sobemut had told her; 
but as for any Deſign of poiſoning, he utterly diſown. 


ed the leaſt Knowledge of it. This Confeſſion quickly 


proved fatal to Sobemus, Who now lay under the ſame 
$uſpicions and Sentence that Fo/eph had before him on | 


"the like Occaſion. Nor. would Herod reſt here; but ac- 
cuſed her with great Vehemence of a Deſign upon hi; 


” + 


ablicklty condemned and excuted. Herod ſoon after 


11 Death grew melancholly and dejected, retiring from 
"the Publick Adminiſtration of Affairs into a Nay | 


Foreſt, and there abandoning himſelf. to all the blac 


Conſiderations, which naturally ariſe from a Paſſon 
made up of. Love, Remoiſe, Pity and Deſpair. He uſed 
to rave for his Mariamne, and to call upon her in his 
diſtracted Fits; and in all Probability would ſoon have 


followed her, had not his Thoughts been feaſonably 


called off from ſo ſad an Object by Publick Storms, 


which at chat Time very nearly threatned him, L 
Sracrarok, Vor. III. No. 171, 
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HE Courſe of my laſt Speculation led me inſenf- 
I bly into a Subject upon which I always meditate 
wich great Delight, I mean the Immortality of the Soul. 
"I was Yeſterday walking alone in one of my Friend's 
"Woods, and loſt myſelf in it very 'agreeably, as I was 
? rapping over in my Mind the ſeveral Arguments that 
-eftabl | h is the 
- ity, and the Source of all the plealing 


lopes and ſe- 


kret Joys that can ariſe in- the Heart of a reaſonable 


"Creature. I conſidered thoſe ſeveral Proofs, drawn, - 
Fig, From the Nature of the Soul Itſelf, and parti- 


* ewfarly its Immateriality; which, the? not abfolutel 


* neceffary to the Eternity of its Duratibn, Has, Ithink, 
been evinced to almoſt a Demonſtfation. * 
ons | econdi), 


Life, and by Bis Apthority with "he Judges bad her 


this great Point, which is the Fog of Mor- 
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Secondly, From its Paſſions and Sentiments, as par- 
ticularly from its Love of Exiſtence, its Horror of An- 
nihilation, and its Hopes of Immortality, with that 
ſecret Satisfaction which it finds in the Practice of 
Virtue, and that Uneaſineſs which follows in it upon 
the Commiſſion of Vice. | 5 
. Thirdly, From the Nature of the Supreme Being, 
whoſe Juſtice, Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Veracity are all 
concerned in this Point. ; 
Zut among theſe and other excellent Arguments for 
the Immortality of the Soul, there 15 one —.— from 
'the perpetual Progreſs of the Soul to its Perfection, 
without a 1 8 of ever arriving at it; which is a 
Hint that I do not remember to have ſeen opened and 
improved by others who have written on this Subject, 
tho' it ſeems to me to carry a great Weight with it. 
How can it enter into the Thoughts of Man, that the 
Soul, which is capable of ſuch immenſe Perfections, 
and of receiving new Improvements, to. all Eternity, 
ſhall fall away into 78 almoſt as ſoon as {it is 
created? Are ſuch Abilities made for no Purpoſe ? 
'A Brute arrives at a Point of Perfection that he can 
never paſs; In a few Years he has all the Endow- 


ments he is capable of; and were he to lire ten thou- 


ſand more, would be the ſame thing he is at preſent. 
Were a human Soul thus at a land in her Accom- 
plimhments, were her Faculties to be full blown, and 
incapable of farther Enlargements, I could imagine 
it might fall away inſenſibly, and op at once into a 
State of Annihilation. But can we believe a thinking 
Being that is in a perpetual Progreſs of Improvements, 
and ln. on from Perfection to Perfection, after 
| having ju Took d abroad into the Works of its 
Creator, and made a few Diſcoyeries of his infinite 
[ $*7 x: | A C2 + 

Goodneſs, Wildom.and Power, muff per h ft her frft 


— * | a + 


ſetting out, and in the yery Beginning of her Inquiries ? 


A Man, conſideted in his preſent State, ſeems only 
ſent into the World to propagate his Kind. He N o- 
vides himſelf with k Söcceſſor, and immediately quits 
his Poſt to make xopm for him. 
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Man Carl never have taken in his full'm of 1 
— has not time to ſubdue his Paſſions, eſtabliſh his 
Sou 


ever With n 
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Heres 


— - Ar _ * 
Heredem alterius, velut unda N 5 
Hor. Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 17; 


2K 


— Heir crowds Heir, as in a rolling F lood 
Wave urges Ware. Cexxen. 
He does not ſeem born to enjoy Life, but to deliver it 
down to others. This is not ſurprifing to conſider in 
Animals, which are formed for our UE and can nil 


their Dufinefs in a ſhort Life. The Silk-worm, after 


having ſpun her Taſk, lays her Eggs pnd dies. But a 
meaſure of Know- 


in Virtue, and come up to the Perfection of his 
Nature, before he is hurried off the Stage. Would an 
inſinitely wiſe Being make ſuch glorious Creatures for 
ſo mean a Purpoſe? Can he delight in the Production 
of ſuch abortive Intelligences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſon- 
able Beings 5 Would he give us Talents that are not 
to be exerted? Capacities that are never to be grati- 
-fied? © How can we find that Wiſdom, which ſhines 
through all his Works, in the Formation of Man, 
without looking on this World as only a Nurſery for 
the next, and believing that the ſeveral Generatiops 
of rational Creatures, which riſe up and diſappear in 
ſuch quick Sncceflions, are only to receive their firſt 
Rudiments of Exiſtence here, and afterwards to he 
tranſplanted into a more friendly.Climate, where they 
may ſpread and flouriſh to all Eternity? - 
There is not, in my Opinion, a Mord pledfing wid 
triumphant Con ſide ration in Reli, ion thin this of the 
R Progreſs which the Sou makes towards the 
Verfeckipp of its Nature, ' without ever Arriving ata 
Period in it. To lebk upon, the Soul a8 going an fro 
e , to confider that Ihe 1s'to ſhine for 
r with new Kccefions of Glory, and brighten to all 
Eternity; that the will be al zin V irtue to Vir- 
tee, and Knowledge to Knowledge; carries in itſome- 
thing wonderfully agreeable to that Ambition which 
is natural to the Mind of Man. "Nay, ft muſt bea 
ProſpeRt pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee his Creation 


for 


1 
ps, 
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for ever beautifying in his Eyes, and drawing nearer 
to him, by greater Degrees of Reſemblance. 

Mlethinks this fingle Conſideration, of the Progreſs 
of a finite Spirit to toe 


Perfection, will be ſufficient to ex- 
tingwſh all Envy in inferior Natures, and all Con- 
tempt in ſuperior. That Cherubim, which now appears 
25a God to 2 human Soul, knows very well that the 
Period will come about in Eternity, when the human 
Soul ſhall be as perfect as he himſelf now is: Nay, 
when ſhe ſhall look down upon that Degree of Per- 
fection, as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is true 
the higher Nature ftill advances, and by that means 
W. Wl preſerves his Diſtance and Saperiority in the Scale af 
kW bing; but he knows that, how high ſoever the Sta- 
his tion is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, the in- 
ferior Nature will at length mount up to it, and ſhine 
for WI forth in the ſame Degree of Glory. | 
With, what Aſtoniſnment and Veneration may we 
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2 look into our own Souls, where there are {| uch hidden 

10 Stores of Virtue and Knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted 

wy Sources of Perfection ? We know not yet what we ſhall 

nes be, nor will it ever enter into the Heartof Man to con- 95 
lan, ceive the glory that will be always in Reſerve for him. in 
Yor The Soul, conſidered with its Creator, is like one af 5 
ids thoſe Mathematical Lines that may draw nearer to ano- 1 
kg 4 ther for all Eternity without a Poſhbility of touching Wwe”. 
ert it: And can there e a Thought ſo tranſporting, as to ol 175 
** conſider ourſelves in theſe,perpetual Approaches to | 7" 
hey I Him, who is not only the Standard of Perfection but WE 
FI of Happineſs. sf e 
4 SpxCTATOR, Vol. II. No. 111. 1 


SIR, 
©] am fully perſuaded that one of | the beſt up rings 


* of generous and. worthy AG 1 „ the having acve- Ru 
tous and warthy Thoughts of .qurſelyes. Whoever Tp 
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* has a mean Opinion of the SY of his Nature, A 
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0 all will act in no Higher a rank. than he has allotted him- N 
Vu⸗ ſelf in his own Eſtimation. If he configers. his being as 115 at 
15 eireumſeribed by the uncertain Term of a fe Vears ES 
me- N — bo ” . Yy | 6 „ 4 N car '9 . * 


his Deſigns will be conttacted. into the ſame narrow FF 
Span he imagines is to, bound his Exiſtence. How 1 
can he exalt his Thoughts to any ching great ang 
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but he no ſooner arrives at it, than he fees new 
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* noble, who only believes that, after a ſhort Turn on 


the Stage of this World, he is to ſink into Oblivion, 


© and to loſe his Conſciouſneſs for ever? 

For this Reaſon I am of Opinion, that ſo uſeful and 
elevated a Contemplation as that of the Soul's Inmer. 
© zalizy cannot be reſumed too often. There is not a more 
improving Exerciſe to the human Mind, than to be 
frequently reviewing its own great Privileges and 
Endowments; nora more effectual Means to awaken 
in us an Ambition raiſed above low Objects and little 
© Purſuits, than to value ourſelves as Heirs of Eternity, 
It is a very great Satisfaction to conſider the beſt 
and wiſeſt of Mankind in all Nations and Ages, af- 
« ſerting, as with one Voice, this their Birth-right, 
* and to find it ratified by an expreſs Revelation. At 
the fame time if we turn our Thoughts inward upon 
«* ourſelves, we may meet with a kind of ſecret Senſe 
© concurring with the Proofs of our own Immortality. 

_* You have, in my Opinion, raiſed a good preſump- 
tive Argument from the increaſing Appetite the Mind 
© has to Knowledge, and to the extending its own Fa- 
"©calties, which cannot be accompliſhed, as the more 
*< reſtrained Perfection of lower Creatures may, in the 
© Limits of a ſhort Life. I think another probable Con- 
jecture may be raiſed from our Appetite to Duration 
© 1tſelf, and from a Reflexion on our Progreſs through 
'© the. ſeveral Stages of it: We are complaining, as you 
"obſerve in a former Speculation,” of the Sbortneſi of 
Li, and yet are perpetually burrying over the Parts of 
it, lo arrive at certain little Settlements, or imaginary 
Point. of Reft, which art diſperſed up and down in it. 

Now let us confider what happens to us when we 
arrive at theſe imaginary Points of Ref: Do we ſtop 
© onr Motion, and fit down ſatisfied in the Settlment 
we have 7055 ? or are we not removing the Boun- 
dary, and marking out new Points of Reſt, to which 
we. preſs forward with the like Eagerneſs, and 
© which ceaſe to be ſuch as faſt as we attain them! 


Our Caſe is like that of a Traveller upon the 4%, 
who ſhould fancy that the Top of the next Hill mult 


end his Journey, becauſe it terminates his Proſpect; 


Ground 


Ren ; 7, NT 
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(Ground and other Hills beyond it, and continues to 
(travel on as before. | 628 PIES A 
This is ſo plainly every Man's Conditien in Life, 
that there is no one who has obſerved any thing, but 
may obſerve, that as faſt as his Time wears away, his 
WI * Appetite to ſomething future remains, The Uſe 
d Wl « therefore I would make of it is this, That fince Na; 


en Wl «ture (asſome love to expreſs it) does nothing in vain, 
le or, to ſpeak properly, fince the Author of our Being 
y. ' has planted no wandering Paſſion in it, no Deſirę 


oft © which has\not"its Object, Futurity is the — Ob- 
if. jet of the Paſſion ſo conſtantly exerciſed: about it; 
it, and this Reſtleſneſs in the preſent, this aſſigning 
at f ourſelves over to- farther Stages of Duration, this 
on ſuecceſſive graſping at ſomewhat ſtill to come, appears 


iſe to me (whatever it may to others) as a kind of In, 
„ tin or natural Symptom which the Mind of Man 
p- bas of its own Immortality. 
nd I take it. at the ſame time for granted, that the 


a. Immortality of the Soul is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed b 
Te ' other Arguments: And if ſo, this Appetite, whic 
he WM © otherwiſe would be very unaccountable' and abſurd, 
£ ' ſeems very reaſonable, and adds Strength to the 
on Concluſion. But I am amazed when I conſider there 
þ ate Creatures capable of Thought, who, in ſpite of 
on 'every Argument, can form to themſelves a ſullen 
of Ketisfaction in thinking otherwiſe, There is ſome- 
of WI ffing fo pitifully mean in the inverted Ambition of 
' that Man who can hope for Annihilation, and pleaſe 
© * himſelf to think that his whole F abrick ſhal one 
70 Day crumble into Duſt, and mix with the Maſs 
op of inanimate Beings, that it equally deferves our Ad- 
nt miration and Pity. The Myſtery of ſuch Mens Un- 
n- belief is not hard to be penetrated; and indeed 
ch * amounts to nothing more than a ſordid Hope that 
id they ſhall not be immortal, becauſe they dare not be fo. 
\? WH ©Fhis brings me back to my firſt Obſervation, and 
„ WI gives me Occaſion, to ſay farther, That gs worthy 
iſt Actions ſpring from worthy Thoughts, ſo, worthy 
t; Wl * Thoughts are-likewiſe the Conſequence -of roy 
wW Actions : But the Wretch who has degraded tamſelf 
* below the Character of Immortality, is very willing 
to reſign his Pretenſions to it, and to — in its 
Room 
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c , Room: a 6 a dark negative Happigeſß i in the Extindtion | 
© of his be ing. 
3 The ad urable Shake/; ar has iven us A ſtron 
0 Image 6 of the unſyppored Cap 0 of ſueb a Per *th 
* fon (FR bi laſt Miqutes in the ſecond Part of King | 0 
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— I 40- 


© erp the e W Fe F 4 1 7 me ba | 
n concerned i the Mu By e good Duke 
2 ere, 1$ 7015 ny his Pearl. bed. After 
* ſome Pore ont) uſed peeches which ſhew an Imagi- Wi *th 
ation diſturbed with Gilt, juſt as he was expiring, Ml * n 
1 ; n Gaben b by him full of Compaſſion, ſay:, . 


Teng Gardinal! if thou thin#f\ on Heaven's Bl, N 12 
- Hold up thy Hard, make Signal of that Habe“ . - 
; He dies, and makes no Sign 1 — | | by 


"= The Deſp air FRY ART ere ſhew! Ae s Fed W © ti 
© 9 Aﬀtion 0 op the 11 Oye erſon, is beyond Ml «1 
What could be Als, the moſt forci ile Expreſ. WH *v 
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perſons whom I fo much loved and honoured, do not 
' ceaſe to live, tho? they have paſſed thro? what we call 
' Death ; they are undoubtedly Kill Living, but *tis 
that fort of Life which alone deſerves truly to be 
called Life. In effect, while we are confined to Bo- 
dies we aught ta eſteem ourſelves noother than a ſort 
'of Galley Slaves at the Chain, fince the Soul, which 
is fomewhat Divine, and deſcends from Heaven as 
' the Place of its Original, feems debaſed and diſho- 
' noyred by the Mixture with Fleſh and Blood, and to 
be in a State of Baniſhment from its Celeſtial Coun- 
try. I cannot help thinking too, that one main Rea- 
"ſon of uniting Souls to Bodies was, that the great 
Work of the Univerſe might have Spectators to ad- 
' mire the beautiful Order of Nature, the regular Mo- 
tion of heayenly Bodies, wh ſhoyld ſtrive to expreſs 
that Regularity in the Uniformity of their Lives. 
*When I conſider the boundleſs Activity of aur Minds, 


he Remembrance we have of Things paſt, our Fore- 


* fight of what is to come: When I refleR on the no- 
ble Diſcoveries, and vaſt Improvements, by which 
* theſe Minds have advanced Arts and Seienees; I am 
*entirely perſuaded, and out of all doubt, that a Na- 
ture which has in itfelf a Fund of ſo many excellent 
Things cannot poſſibly be Mortal. I obſerve further, 
"that my Mind is altogether ſimple, without the Mix- 
ture of any Subſtance or Nature different from jts 
"own; I conelude from thence that tis indivifible, 
and conſequently cannot periſh. h 
By no means think therefore, my dear Priends, 
when I ſhall have quitted you, that I ceaſe to be, or 
all ſubſiſt no where, I remember that while we live 
together you do not ſee my Mind, and yet are ſure 
"that I have One aftuating and moving my Body 
doubt not then but that this ſame Mind will have a 
e Being when *tis ſeparated, tho* you cannot then per- 
*ceive its Actions. What Nonſenſe would it be to pa 
thoſe Honours to great Men after their Peaths, which 
' we conſtantly do, if their Souls did not then ſubſiſt ? 
For my own part, I could never imagine chat our 
* Minds live on y when united to Bodies, and die when 
they leave them; or that they ſhall ceaſe to think and 
n * under- 
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* underſtand when diſengaged from Bodies, which with. 

* out them have neither Senſe nor Reaſon ; on the con. 

* trary, I believe the Soul when ſeparated from Matter, Wil x' 
to enjoy the greateſt Purity and Simplicity of its Na. | 
ture, and to have much more Wiſdom and Light 
than while it was united. We ſee when the Body dies Wl ©); 
* what becomes of all the Parts which compoſed it; 
but we do not ſee the Mind, either in the Body, or l 
when it leaves it. Nothing more reſembles Death 5 
than Sleep, and tis in that State that the Soul chief. 
ly ſhews it has ſomething Divine in its Nature. Hoy 
much more then muſt it ſhew it, when entirely dif. W 
* engaged ? S I 
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— Ba: it foould come to this ! | 
I But two Months dead! Nay, not fo much, 
20 nor Two! + \: vx 

So excellent a King ! That was, to ibis, 

Hyperion t a Satyr: So loving to my Mother, 

That he permitted not the Winds of Heavn . 
To wifit ber Face too roughly. Heaven and Earth! _ 
Mut I remember ? Why ſhe would hang on him, 

As if Increaſe of Appetite had grown 

By what it fed on: And yet, within a Month ! 

Let me not think ont — Fraiky, thy Name is Woman ! 

A little Month Or &er thoſe Shoes avere old, 

With which foe follpww'd my poor Father's Boay, 

Like Niobe, all Tears, Why /he, even ſhe, 


* 


Ob Heaw'n A Brute, that wants Diſcourſe of Reaſor, 
Would have mourn'd longer ——married with mine Unc ' 
My Father's Brother ! but no more like my Father, 
Than { to Hercules. Within a Month !- 
Ire pet the Salt of maſt unrightecus Tears 
Had left the Fluſhing of her gauled Eyes, 
She'marry'd—O moſt wicked Speed, to poſt 
With ſuch Dexterity to inceſluous Sheets ! 
Li not, nor it cannot come to Good, 
But break my Heart; for I muft hold my Tongue. Hamlet 
22 | | 
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er, Iris common with me to run from Book to Book to 
Ja-. 


exerciſe my Mind with many Objects, and qualify 
t WY ny ſelf for my daily Labours. After an Hour ſpent in 
lies WW this loitering way of Reading, ſomething will remain 
it; WW t© be Food to the Imagination, The Writings that 
or pleaſe. me moſt on ſuch Occaſions are Stories, for the 

W Truth,of which there is a good Authority. The Mind 


ief. Wi of Man is naturally a Lover of Juſtice, and when we 
A read a Story wherein a Criminal is overtaken, in whom 
18 


there is no Quality which is the Object of Pity, the 
Soul enjoys a certain Revenge for the Offence done to 
its Nature, in the wicked Actions committed in the 


preceding part of the Hiſtory. This will be better un- 
derſtood by the Reader from the following Narration 


elf, than from any thing which Ican ſay to introduce it. 


When Charles Duke of Burgundy, firnamed The 
Bild, reigned over ſpacious Dominions, now ſwal- 
lowed up by the Power of France, he heaped many Fa- 
yours and Honours upon Claudius Rhyn/ault à German, 
who had ſerved him in his Wars againſ the Inſults of 
his Neighbours. A great part of Zealand was at that 
time in ſubjection to that Dukedom. The Prinee him- 
ſelf was a Perſon of ſingular Humanity and Juſtice; 


Rhynſault, with no other real Quality than Courage, 
had Diſſimulation enough to paſs upon his generous 
and unſuſpicioùs Maſter for a Perſon of blunt Honeſty 
and Fidelity. without any Vice that could bias him 
from the Execution of Juſtice. ' His Highneſe prepoſ- 
ſeſſed to his Advantage, upon the Deceaſe of the Go- 
vernor of his chief Ten of Zealand, gave Rhyn/ault 
that Command. He was not long ſeated in that Go- 
vernment, before he caſt his Eyes upon Sagpbira, a 
Woman of exquiſite Beauty, the Wife of Paul Danvelt, 
a wealthy Merchant of the City. under his Protection 
and Government. Rbyn/ault was. a Man of a.avarm, 
Conſtitution, and violent Inclination to Women, and 
Lamlet. . der unſkilled in the ſoft Arts which win their Favour: 
a | He knew what it wes to enjoy the SatiefaRtions which 
228 5 |  *; 2,345 00 
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are reaped from the Poſſeſſion of Beauty, but was ; 
utter Stranger to the Decencied, Hoftours and Delica. 
cies, that attend the Paſſion towards them in elegant i 
Minds. However, he had ſo much of the World, tha 8 
| he had u great ſhare of the Lahguage which uſually 
prevails upon the weaker pitt of that Sex, and he 
could with his Tongue utter = Paon with which his 
Heartwaswh6lly'untouthed. He was one of thoſe bru- 
tal Minds which can be pratified with the Violation of 
Inn6cence and Beauty without the leaſt Pity, Paſſion, 
or Love to that with which'theyare ſo much delighted. 
Ingrutitude is a Vice inſeparable to a luſtful Man; and 
che Poſſeſſion of a Woman by him who has no thought 
but-allkyidg a Paſſion painful to himfelf, is neceſſarily 
followed by Diſtaſte and Averſion. Rhyn/iult being m. 
ſolved to dccompliſh his Will on the Wife of Dawvel, 
left no Arts untried to get into a Familiarity at her 
Houſe; but ſhe knew his Character and Diſpoirtion too 
well, not to ſhun all Occaſions that might inſnare her 
into hĩs Converſation. The Governor deſpairing of Suc. 
ceſs by ordinary means, apprehended and impriſoned 
her Huſband, under pretence of an Information that he 
— a Correſpondence with the Enemies of the 
Dulce to betray the Town into their Poſſeſſion. This 
Defign had its defired Effect; and the Wife of the un- 
fortune Das vel, the Day before that which was ap- 
pointed for his Execution, preſented herſelf in the Hall 


of the Governor's Houſe, and as he paſs'd thro? the 


Apartment, three herſelf at his Peet, and holding his 
Knees, beſeeched his Mercy. RH ¹,tt beheid her 
with i diſſembled Satisfaction, and aſſuming an Air of 
— — Authority, he bid her ariſe, and told her 
ſhe mut follow him to his Cloſet; and aſking her whe- 
ther ſhe knew the Hand of ti Letter he pulled out of 
his Pocket, went from her, leaving this 'Admonition 
aloud, N you woflh ave your Haſorind, you muſt give me an 
avrownt df all yo *oitheut Prevarication Fakes 
d is \faitiefid be 'nibais *tho'fond of yen to be able to hid 
ne. Numer of the re ef the Confytrators, or as) 
— e e went to his Clofer, 
and on after che Lady was ſent fur to an Audience. 
The Servatt e Nis ditance when Matters of State | 
he ; were 


l 
l 
Z 
| 
l 


be was in between Love to his Perſon, and Fidelity to 
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dete to be debatell; and the Governor Yo $ afide the 
Nich which Ne had appeared in public 


the upplicant, to ralty ab Affliction, Which it was in 
Jer pole &afily to remove, und relieve” an Innocent 
un from his Tnpriſonment. She eafily perceived his 
ſatentide, und, bäthed in Tears, began to deprecate ſo 
Kd a Debgn, Lit, like Ambition, takes all the 
Ficatties of the Mind and Body into its Service and Sub- 
jetion. Her becoming Tears, her honeſt Angüfſh, the 
vringing of her Fands, and the many Changes of her 
Pure ard Figure in the Vehemence of ſpeaking, were 
tut fo matry Attitudes in Which he beheld her Beauty, 
ud farther Incentives of his Defife. All Humanity 


. beg an to be 


ss boſt in that one Appetite, and he fignified to her in 


b many plain Terms, that he was . Re had 
folkelled her, and hothing leſs mould be the Price of her 
Huſband's Life ; and me müſt, before the following 
Noon, pronounce the Deathor Enlargement ol Danvele 

After this Notification, when he ſaw Sapphira enough 
un diſtracted to make the Subject of their Diſcourſe 
b common Eyes appear different from What it was, he 
alled Servants to conduct her to the Gite. Loaded 
vithinſupportable A Hliction, e immediately repairs'to 


ier Huſband, ahd having ſighiffed to bis Göalers, that 
Y fic had a Propoſal to make to her Hufband from the 


Goverribr, ſhe Was left aldnie with bim, feveaſed to him 
il that had paſſed, and fepreſented the endleſs Conflict 


lis Bed. It 78 EAfy to imagine the arp Am 
boteft Pair Was rol ap i fich ah Wieder 


Iction th 
| 's Ih ape tit Lives or 
uſed th ty Vitt ordinary Occurrences. Tue Min Was 
P 


E 
ated by Satie Fit (peaking What Hf Fear prggnpte 


. 


ed, upon ſo near an approach of Death ; Vit Te UT 
Words that figntfed'to hay Ne hoyld'ubt "think h 
8 ſhe ball not Yer' confelled d him tat 
tie Oovernor Ned Violate her Perſdn, And he kiiew Her 
FLASH gb Kt in the Action. She Nieden Rim 
ith this d tle Ferne won to ne 1 1 fe he Had not 
Nevrutlön end ug toren gn for che Take 6f His agg 
the unbappy N. 
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on with Grief at this Conſummation of her Misfot- 


1 © mighty, Charles, @ Wrerch weary of L 


| Honour to his own great Name, and Wiping Infany off « 


016 ; that In 1 nation and Pity cou d raiſe 1 in a Prince 


5 925 and in the Preſence 
"mn 155 
7 ke 


4 500 ON the immediate Solemoization of the 
111 
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Charms, . A Familiarity after what had peel L 
between them, and with an Air of Gaiety in the La. / 
Pan e of a Gallant, bid her return, and take her Hu. 
out of Priſon: But, continued he, my Fair One 
muſt not be offended that I have taken care he ſhoul 
not be an Interruption to our future Aſige:110n, i 
Theſe laſt, Words forboded what ſhe found whe lle 
came.to the Goal, her Huſband executed by th- Order 
of Rhynſault. 5 
It was remarkable that the Woman, who w as full off | 
Tears and Lamentations during the Whole courle ob 
Affliction, uttered neither Sigh nor Complaint, but ſtood 


She betook herſelf to her Abode, and after har. 
ing in Solitude paid her Devotions to him who is the 5 
Avenger. of Innocence, ſhe repaired priyately to Court, ff 
Her Perſon, and a certain Grandeur of Sorrow negli-l 
gent of Forms, gained her Paſſage into the Preſence 0 
the Duke her Sovereign. As ſoon as ſhe came into the 
Preſence, ſhe broke Bri into the following Words, 


though it has akways been ſpent with Innocence and FVirtu, 
It is not in Jour Poxver to nedreſs eſs e Les, | but it is 1 
avenge them. And if the Pfolection of be Burat ond 
the Puniſbment of pprefſors, it a avorthy hy a Prin 
1 Bring the Duke of Burgundy Ek. matter for dung 


mine. 


nen ſhe had ſpoke this, the delivered the Duke a 
ber, reciting her. Story, he read j a with all the Emo. 


1 ous of his Honour in the 1 of his Officers, 
erity: « of his s Subj es. 

nan appo pointed ay Rhyn/ault was * for to 

P afew of the Council, con- 

by "th Rue 427 Prince asking De: vo know 

as ſoon as be cou 114 recover bis 

1 Do he would marty: her, if his 

weit pleaſe to think, that a Rex erg 

contented with This Anſwer, and 
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n far you have done as conſtrained by my Authority : 
u. // not be ſatisfied of your kind Uſage of ber, without 
%% 4 Gift of your whole Eſtate to her after Jour De- 
e. To the Performance of this alſo the Duke was a 
ines. When theſe two Acts were executed, the 
ns WY Duke turned to the Lady, and told her, It now remains 
deer me to put you in quiet Poſſeſſion of what your 
der Huſband has ſo bountifully beſtowed on you; and or- 

tered the immediate Execution of Rhyn/ault. T 
11 of SPECTATOR, Vol, VII. No. 491. 


ther 


tool | | JUSTICE, 

or- 

aA Here is no Virtue fo truly great and godlike as 
I | Juſtice. Moſt of the other Virtues are the Vir- 
girl Nes of created Beings, or accommodated to our Na- 
© tre as we are Men. Juſtice is that which is practiſed 
11 by God himſelf and to be practiſed in its Perfection 
5 2 y none but him. Omniſcience and Omnipotence are 
7 i Wequifite for the full Exertion of it, The one to dif. 


er every Degree of Uprightneſs or Iniquity in 
houghts, Words and Actions. The other, to meaſure 
ut and impart ſuitable Rewards and Puniſhments, 

As to be perfectly juſt is an Attribute in the Divine 
ature, to be ſo to the utmoſt of our Abilities is the 
lory of a Man. Such an one who has the Publick 
aminiſtration in his Hands, acts like the Repreſen- 
tive of his Maker, in recompenſing the Virtuous, 
d puniſhing the Offender. By the extirpating of a 
nminal he averts the Judgments of Heaven, when 
dy to fall upon an impious People; or, as my 
nend Cato expreſſes it much better in a Sentiment 
nformable to his Character, | | 


When by juft Vengeance impious Mortals periſh, 

The Gods behold their Puniſomeut with Pleaſure, 

and lay th uplifted Thunderbolt afide. 

When a. Nation once loſes its Regard to, Juſtice ; 
len they do not look upon it as ſomething venera- 
l, holy and inviolable ; when any of them dare pre- 
Vol. II. F L. : ſume 
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ſume to leſſen, affront or terrify thoſe who have the 
Diſtribution of it in their Hands; when a Judge is 
capable of being influenced by any thing but Law, or 
a Cauſe may be recommended by any thing that i; 
foreign to its own Merits, we may venture to pro. 
nounce that ſuch a Nation is haſtening tc its Ruin, M 
I always rejoice when I ſee a Tribunal filled with a 
Man of an upright and inflexible Temper, who in the! 
Execution of his Country's Laws can overcome all pri. 
vate Fear, Reſentment, Solicitation, and even Pity it. 
ſelf. Whatever Paſſion enters into a Sentence or Deci. f 
ſion, ſo far will there be in it a Tincture of Injuſtice, 
In ſhort, Juſtice diſcards Party, Friendſhip, Kindred, 
and is therefore always repreſented as blind, that we 
may ſuppoſe her Thoughts are wholly intent on the 
Equity of a Cauſe, without being diverted or preju- 
diced by Objects foreign to it. = 
I ſhall conclude this Paper with a Perſſan Story, 
which is very ſuitable to my preſent Subject. It will 
not a little pleaſe the Reader, if he has the ſame 
Taſte of it which I myſelf have. 

As one of the Sultans lay encamped on the Plains 
of Avala, a certain great Man of the Army entered by 
Force into a Peaſant's Houſe, and finding his Wit 
very handſome, turned the good Man out of his DwelÞ# 
ling and went to bed to her. The Peaſant complained 
the next Morning to the Sultan, and deſired Redreſs | 
but was not able to point out the Criminal. The En 
peror, who was very much incenſed at the Injury dong 
to the poor Man, told him that probably the Offend 
might give his Wifeanother Viſit, and if he did, con 
manded him immediately to repair to his Tent and ac 
quaint him with it. Accordingly within two or thre 
Days the Officer entered again the Peaſant's Houie 
and turned the Owner out of Doors; who thereupo8£ 
applied himſelf to the 8 as he was ordered 
The Sultan went in Perſon, with his Guards, to ti 
poor Man's Houſe, where he arrived about Midnight 
As the Attendants carried each of them a Flambeau 

in their Hands, the Sultan after having ordered all th 
Lights to be put out, gave the Word to enter the Hoc 
find out the Criminal, and put him to Death. This va | - 
1 immediate 
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immediately executed, and the Corps laid out upon 
the Floor by the Emperor's Command, He then bid 
every one light his Flambeaux, and ſtand about the 
dead Body. Ihe Sultan approaching it looked upon 
the Face, and immediately fell upon his Knees in 
Prayer. Upon his rifin;; up he ordered the Peaſant to 
ſet before him whatever Food he had in his Houſe. 
The Peaſant brought out a great deal of coarſe Fare, 
of which the Emperor eat very heartly. The Peaſant 
ſeeing him in Good-humour, preſumed to aſk of him, 
why he had ordered the Flambeaux to be put out be- 
fore he had commanded the Adulterer ſhould be ſlain ? 
Why, upon their being lighted again he looked upon 
the Face of the dead Body, and fell down 1n Prayer? 
and why, after this he had ordered Meat to be ſet be- 
fore him, of which he now eat ſo heartily ? The Sultan 
being willing to gratify the Curioſity of his Hoſt, an- 
07% fwered him in this manner, Upon hearing the Great- 
' neſs of the Offence which had been committed by one 
' of the Army, I had reaſon to think it might have 
been one of my own Sons, for who elſe would have 
been ſo audacious and preſuming? J gave Orders 
' therefore for the Lights to be extinguiſhed, that I 
might not be led aſtray by Partiality or Compaſſion, 
from doing Tuftice on the Criminal. Upon the light- 
ing the Flambeaux a ſecond time, I looked upon the 
Face of the dead Perſon, and to my unſpeakable Joy, 


DAY "a 


e LO © found it was not my Son. It was for this Reaſon that 
y Cond immediately fell upon my Knees and gave Thanks 
fende © to God. As for my eating heartly of the Food you 
, COM «© have ſet before me, you will od to wonder at it, 
* ' when you know that the great Anxiety of Mind I 
y thre 


have been in, upon this Occaſion, ſince the firſt Com- 
'plaints you brought me, has hindred my eating any 
thing from that time till this very Moment.“ 
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TI laſt Method which I propoſed in my Satur- 
1 aay's Paper, for filling up thoſe empty Spaces of 
Life which are ſo tedious and burdenſom to idle People, 
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is the employing ourſelves in the Purſuit of Know- 
ledge. I remember Mr. Beyle, ſpeaking of a certain 
Mineral, tells us, That a Man may conſume his whole 
Life in the Study of it, without arriving at the Know. 
ledge of all its Qualities. The Truth of it 1s, there is 
not a ſingle Science, or any Branch of it, that might 
not furniſh a Man with Buſineſs for Lite, though it 
were much longer than it is. 

I ſhall not here engage on thoſe beaten Subjects of 
the Uſefulneſs of Knowledge, nor of the Pleaſure and 
Perfection it gives the Mind, nor on the Methods of 
attaiuing it, nor recommend any particular Branchof 
it, all which have been the Topicks of many other 
Writers; but ſhall indulge myſelf in a Speculation 
that is more uncommon, and may therefore, perhaps 
be more entertaining. | 
I have before ſhewn how the unemployed Parts of 
Life appear long and tedious, and ſhall here endeavour 
to ſhew how thoſe Parts of Life which are exerciſed in 
Study, Reading, and the Purſuits of Knowledge, are 
Jong but not tedious, and by that means diſcover a Me- 
thod of lengthening our Lives, and at the ſame time 
of turning all the Parts of them to our Advantage. 

Mr. Locke obſerves, ©* That we get the Idea of Time, 
© or Duration, by reflecting on that Train of Ideas 
«© which ſucceed one another in our Minds: That for 
this Reaſon, when we ſleep ſoundly without dream- 
ing, we have no Perception of Time, or the Length 
of it, whilſt we fleep; and that the Moment where- 
<< in we leave off to think, till the Moment we 
« begin to think again, ſeems to have no Diſ- 
« tance.” To which the Author adds, And fol 
© doubt not but it would be to a waking Man, if it 

„were poſſible for him to keep only one Idea in his 
« Mind, without Variation, and the Succeſſion of 
« others; and we ſee, that one who fixes his 
4 Thoughts very intently-on one thing, ſo as to take 
« but little notice of the Succeſſion of Ideas that pats 
« jn his Mind whilſt he is taken up with that earneſt 
“ Contemplation, lets ſlip out of his Account a good 


* Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorter 


is | 
| 


ce than it is.“ 
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We might carry this Thought farther, and conſide* 
2 Man as, on one Side, ſhortening his Time by think” 
ing on nothing, or but a few things; ſo, on the other, 
W as lengihening it, by employing his Thoughts on many 
'; WT Sutjects, or by entertaining a quick and conſtant Suc- 
ir WH ccfion of Ideas. Accordingly Monſieur Mallebranche, 
it in his /nquiry after Truth, (which was publiſhed ſeveral 
Years before Mr. Locke's Eſay on Human Unaerflanding) 


of eells us, That it is poſſible ſome Creatures may think 
d WH Half an Hour as long as we do a thouſand Years ; or 
of WH look upon that Space of Duration which we call a 
of Minute, as an Hour, a Week, a Month, or a whole 
ler Age. | 

on T his Notion of Monſieur Mallebranche is capable of 
ps WI ſome little Explanation from what I have quoted out 


of Mr. Locke; for if our Notion of Time is produced 
by our reflecting on the Succeſſion of Ideas in our 
Mind, and this Succeſſion may be infinitely accelerated 
or retarded, it will follow, that different Beings may 
have different Notions of the ſame Parts of Duration, 
according as their Ideas, which we ſuppoſe are equally 
diſtinct in each of them, follow one another in a greater 
or leſs Degree of Rapidity. | 

There is a famous Paſſage in the Alceran, which 
looks as if Mabomet had been poſſeſſed of the Notion 
we are now ſpeaking of, It 1s there ſaid, That the 
Angel Gabriel took Mabomet out of his Bed one Morn- 
lag to give him a Sight of all things in the Seven 
Heavens, in Paradiſe, and ia Hell, which the Prophet 
took a diſtinct View of; and after having held ninety 
tiouſand Conſerences with God, was brought back 


tranſated in ſo ſmall a Space of Time, that Mahomet 
at his Return found his Bed flill warm, and took up 
an Farthen Pitcher, (which was thrown down at the 


very inſtant that the Angel Gabriel carried him away) 
beſore the Water was all ſpilt. | | 


Vaich relates to this Paſſage of that famous Impoſtor, 
nd bears ſome Affinity to the Subject we are now 
upon. A Sultan of Egypt, who was an Infidel, uſed to 
laugh at this Circumſtance in Mal omef's Life, as what 


3 Was 


again to his Bed. All this, ſays the Alcoran, was. 


There is a very pretty Story in the 7271765 Tales 
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was altogether impoſſible and abſurd : But converſ*ins 
one Day with a great Doctor in the Law, who had the 
Gift of working Miracles, the Doctor told him he 
would quickly convince him of the Truth of this Pa. 
fage in the Hiſtory of Mahemer, if he would conſent to 
do what he ſhould deſire of him. Upon this the Sul. 
tan was directed to place himſelf by an huge Tub 
of Water, which he did accordingly ; and as he ſtood 
dy the Tub amidſt a Circle of his great Men, the holy 
Man bid him plunge his Head into the Water, and draw 
it up again: The King accordingly thruſt his Head 
into the Water, and at the ſame time found himſelf at 
the Foot of a Mountain on a Sea-Shore. The King 
immediately began to rage againſt his Doctor for this 
Piece of Treachery and Witchcraft ; but at length, 
knowing it was in vain to be angry, he ſet himſelf to 
think on proper Methods for getting a Livelihood in 
this ſtrange Country: Accordingly he applied himſelf 
to ſome People whom he ſaw at work in a Neigh- 
bouring Wood; theſe People conducted him to a 
Town that ſtood at a little Diſtance from the Wood, 
where after ſome Adventures, he married a Woman 
of great Beauty and Fortune. He lived with this Wo⸗ 
man ſo long till he had by her ſeven Sons and ſeven 


Daughters: He was afterwards reduced to great Want, | 


and forced to think of plying in the Streets as a Porter 
for his Livelihood. One Day as he was walking alone 
by the Sea-fide, being ſeized with many melancholy 
Reflexions upon his formerand his preſent State of Life, 
which had raiſed a' Fit of Devotion in him, he threw 
of his Clothes with a Deſign to waſh himſelf accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of the Mahometans, before he ſaid 
his Prayers. 

Aſter his firſt Plungo into the Sea, he no ſooner raiſed 
his Head above the Water but he found hjmſeif 
ftanding by the fide of the Tub, with the great Men 
of his Court about him, and the holy Man at his Side. 
He immediately upbraided his Teacher for having ſent 
him on ſuch a Courſe of Adventures, and betrayed him 
into ſo long a State of Miſery and Servitude ; but was 
wonderfully ſurpriſed when he heard that the State he 


talked of was only a Dream and Deluſion; that he had 
| not 
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not ſtirred from the Place where he then ſtood; and 
that he had only dipped his Head into the Water, 
and immediately taken it out again. 

The Mabometan Doctor took this Occaſion of in- 
ſructing the Sultan, that nothing was impoſſible with 
God ; and that He, with whom a thouſand Years are 
but as one Day, can, if he pleaſes, make a ſingle Day, 
nay a ſingle Moment, appcar to any of his Creatures 
as a Thouſand Years. 

[ ſhall leave my Reader to compare theſe Eaftern 
Fables with the Notions of thoſe two great Philoſo- 
phers whom I have Quoted in this Paper; and ſhall 
only, by way of Application deſire him to confider 
how we may extend Life beyond its natural Dimen- 
ſions, by applying ourſelves diligently to the Purſuits 
of Knowledge. | 

The Hours of a wiſe Man are lengthened by his 
Ideas, as thoſe of a Fool are by his Paſſions : The 
Time of the one is long, becauſe hq does not know 
what to do with it ; ſo is that of the other, becauſe 
he diſtinguiſhes every Moment of it with uſeful or 
amuſing Thoughts ; or, in other Words, becauſe the 
one is always wiſhing it away, and the other always 
enjoying it. 

How different is the View of paſt Life, in the Man 
who is grown old in Knowledge and Wiſdom, from 
that of him who is grown old in Ignorance and Fol- 
ly: The latter is like the Owner of a barren Country 
that fills his Eye with the Proſpe& of naked Hills and 
Plains, which produce nothing either profitable or or- 


namental; the other beholds a beautiful and ſpacious 


Landſkip, divided into delightful Gardens, green Mea- 
dows, fruitful Fields, and can ſcarce caſt his Eye on a 
lingle Spot of his Poſſeſſions that is not covered with 
lome beautiful Plant or Flower, L 

SyECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 94. 


Tam very much concerned when I ſee young Gen- 
tiemen of Fortune and Quality ſo wholly ſet upon 
Pleaſures and Diverſions, that they negle& all thoſe 
——— in Wiſdom and — which ma 
make them eaſy to themſelves and uſeful to the World. 
L 4 The 
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The greateſt part of our Briiiſb Youth loſe their Figure 
and grow out of Faſhion by that Time they are five and 
twenty. As ſoon as the natural Gaiety and Amiable. 
neſs of the young Man wears off, they have nothing 
left to recommend them, but % by the reſt of thei; 
Lives among the Lumber and Refuſe of the Species, 
It ſometimes happens indeed, that for want cfa pply- 
ing themſelves in due time to the Purſuits of Knew. 
ledge, they take up a Book in their declining Yeats, 
and grow very hopeful Scholars by that time they are 
threeſcore. I muſt therefore earneſtly preſs my Readers, 
who are in the Flower of theif Youth, to labour at 
thoſe Accompliſhments which may ſet off their Per 
ſons when their Bloom is gone, and to lay 7 timely 
Provifions for Manhood and old Age. In fhort, [ 
would adviſe the Youth of fifteen to be dreſſing up 
every Day the Man of fifty, or to confider how to make 
himſelf venerable at Threeſcore. 

Young Men,-vho are naturally ambitious, would do 
well to obſerve how the greateſt Men of Antiquity 
made it their Ambition to excel all their Contempora- 
ries in Knowledge. Julius Cæsſar and Alexander, the 
moſt celebrated Inſtances of Human Greatneſs, took 


a particular Care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their | 


Skill in the Arts and Sciences. We have ſtill extant 
ſeveral Remains of the former, which juſtify the Cha- 
rater given of him by the learned Men of his own Age. 
As for the latter, it is a known vaywy of his, that he 
was more obliged to Ariſtole who had inſtructed him, 
than to Philip who had given him Life and Empire. 
There is a Letter of his recorded by Plutarch and Aur; 
Gellius, which he wrote to Ariſſotle upon hearing that 
he had publiſhed thoſe LeQures he had given him in 
private. This Letter was written in the following 
Words at a time when he was in the height of his 


Perfian Conqueſts. 


Alexander 2 Ariſtotle, Greeting. 
O U hawe not dene well to publiſh your Books of Sela 


* Knowledge; for what is there now in evhich I can 
ſurpaſs others, if theſe things which ] have been inſtructed 


In are temmunicated to every Body? For my own fart Te 
clare 
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rare to you, I avould rather excel others in Knowledge than 
Praver. Farewel. 7 7 | * 
We ſee by this Letter, that the Love of Conqueſt 
was but the ſecond Ambition in Alexander's Soul. 
knowledge is indeed that which, next to Virtue, truly. 
and eſſentially raiſes one Man above another. It 
fniſhes one half of the Human Soul. It makes Being 
pleaſant to us, fills the Mind with entertaining Views, 
ud adminiſters to it a perpetual Series of Gratificati- 
ons. It gives Eaſe to Solitude, and Gracefulneſs to. 
Retirement. It fills a publick Station with ſuitable. 
Abilities, and adds a Luſtre to thoſe who are in the 
Polleſhon of them. | 
Learning, by which I mean all uſeful Knowledge, 
whether Speculative or Practical, is in popular and 
mixt Governments the natural Source of Wealth and 
Honour. If we look into moſt of the Reigns from the 
Congueſt, we ſhall find that the Favourites of each 
Reign have been thoſe who have raiſed themſelves. 
The greateſt Men are generally the Growth of thet 
particular Age in which they flovriſh. A ſuperior Ca- 
pacity for Buſineſs, and a more extenſive Knowledge, 
ae the Steps by which a new Man often mounts to 
Favour, and outſhines the reſt of his Contemporaries. 
But when Men are actually born to Titles, it is almoſt 
impoſſible that they ſhould fail of receiving an addi- 
tional Greatneſs, if they take care to accompliſh them- 
ſelyes for It. | 
The Story of Salomon's Choice does not only inſtru 
us in that Point of Hiſtory, but furniſhes out a ver 
bne Moral to us, namely, that he who applies his 
Hart to Wiſdom, does at the ſame time take the moſt 
proper Method for gaining long Life, Riches and Re- 
putation, which are very oſten not only the Rewards, 
but the Effects of Wiſdom. a 
As it is very ſuitable to my preſent Subject, I ſhall 
rt of all quote this Paſſage in the Words of ſacred 
Writ, and afterwards mention an Allegory, in which 
tiis whole Paſſage is repreſented by a famous Preach 
Poet; not queſtioning but it will be very pleaſing to 
uch of my Readers as have a Taſte of fine Writing. 
L 5 2 {N 
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IN Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a Dream ly 
night : and God ſaid, Aſt what I ſhall give thee. And So. 
Jomon ſaid, T hou haſt ſhewn unto thy Servant David my Fa- 
ther great mercy, according as hewalked before thee in truth 
and righteouſneſs, and in uprighne/s of heart with thee, and 
thou haft kept for him this great kindneſs, and thou haſt 
given him a Son to fit on his Throne, as it is this Day. Ard 
now, O Lord my God, thou haft made thy Servant King in- 
feead of David my Father and 1 am but a littie Child: 
# know not bow to go out or come in. Give therefore thy Ser. 
want an underflanding Heart 10 judge thy People, that I may 
diſcern between good and bad: for whi is able to judge this 
thy ſo great a People ! And the Speech pienſed the Lord, that 


Solomon had aſted this thing. And God ſaid unto him, Be- 0 
cauſe thou haſi aſked this thing, and haſt not aſſed for thy- F 


Self long life, neither haſt aſked Riches for thyſelf, nor haſt 
aſked Life of thine Enemies, but haſt aſked for thyjelf Under- 
landing to diſcern Fndgment : Behold I have done accotding f 
to thy words : lo ] have given thee a wiſe and under/land- 8 
ing Heart, fo that there was none like thee before the, 
neither after” thee ſhall any ariſe like unto thee. Aud 
1 Have alſo given thee that which thou haſt not ofted, both 
riches and honour, ſo that there ſhall not be any among the 1 
Kings like unto thee all thy Days. And if theu xwilt walk in 


my ways, to heep my Statutes, and my Commandments, as thy | t 
father David did walk, then I will lengthen thy Days. iſ 3 
And Solomon awoke, and behold it was a Dream. } 


THE French Poet has ſhadowed this Story in an 
Allegory, of which he ſeems to have taken the Hint i , 
from the Fable of the three Goddeſſes appearing to i 
Paris, or rather from the Viſion of Hercules, recorc- WM | 
ed by NXenophon, where Pleaſure and Virtue are repre- 
ſented as real Perſons making their Court to the Hero WI 
with all theirſeveral Charms and Allurements. Health, d 
Wealth, Victory and Honour are introduced ſuccefiive- f 
ly in their proper Embtems and Characters, each of 0 
them ſpreading her Temptations, and recommending WI , 
herſelf to the young Monarch's Choice. Wiſdom en- o 


A eh T. 


ters the laſt, and ſo captivates him with her Appear- W 
ance that he gives himſelf up to her. Upon which he 
informs him, that thoſe who appeared before her were BY , 

U 


nothing elſe hut her Equipage, and that ſince * 11 
place 


; 
| 
| 
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placed his Heart upon Wiſdom; Health, Wealth, 
Victory and Honour ſhould always wait on her as her 
H:indmaids. GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 111. 


KnowLEDGE of One's-Self. 


Ypocriſy, at the faſhionable End of the Town, is 
very different from Hypocriſy in the City. The 
modiſh Hypocrite endeavours to appear more vicious 
than he really is, the other kind of Hypocrite more 
virtuous. The former is afraid of every thing that 
has the Shew of Religion in it, and would be thought 
engaged in many Criminal Gallantries and Amours, 
which he is not guilty of. The latter aſſumes a Face 
of Sanctity, and covers a Multitude of Vices under 
a ſeeming Religious Deportment. 

But there is another kind of Hypocriſy, which dif- 
fers from both theſe, and which I intend to make the 
Subje& of this Paper: I mean that Hypocriſy, by 
which a Man does not only deceive the World but very 
often impoſes on himſelf : That Hypocriſy which con- 
ceals his own Heart from him, and makes him believe 
he is more virtuous than he really is, and either not 
attend to his Vices, or miſtake even his Vices for Vir- 
tues. It is this fatal Hypocriſy and Self-deceit, which 
is taken notice of in thoſe Words, Vo can underſtand 
bis Errers ? cleanſe thou me from ſecret Faults, 

If the open Profeſſors of Impiety deſerve the utmoſt 
Application and Endeavours of Moral Writers to re- 
cover them from Vice and Folly, how much more may 
thoſe lay a Claim to their Care and Compaſſion, who 
are walking in the Paths of Death, while they fancy 
themſelves engaged in a Courſe of Virtue ! I ſhall en- 
deavour, therefore, to lay down ſome Rules for the 
Diſcovery of thoſe Vices that lurk in the ſecret Corners 
of the Soul, and to ſhew my Reader thoſe Methods by 
which he may arrive at a true and impartial Knowledge 
of himſelf, The uſual Means preſcribed for this Pur- 

ſe, are to examine ourſelves by the Rules which are 
ad down for our Direction in Sacred Writ, and to com- 
Fare our Lives with the Life of that Perſon who acted 
up to the Perfection of Human Nature, and is the ſtand- 


ing 


— 
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of thoſe who receive his Doctrines. Though theſe two 
Heads cannot be too much inſiſted upon, I ſhall but 
Juſt mention them, ſince they have been handled by 
many Great and Eminent Writers. | 

I would therefore propoſe the following Methods to 
the Conſideration of fuck as would find out their ſecret 
Faults, and make a true Eftimate of themſelves. 


In the firſt Place, let them conſider well what are the 


Characters which they bear among their Enemies. Our 
Friends very often flatter us, as much as our own 
Hearts. They either do not ſee our Faults, or conceal 
them from us, or ſoften them by their Repreſentati- 
ons, after ſuch a manner, that we think them too tri- 


vial to be taken notice of. An Adverſary, on the con- 


trary, makes a ſtricter Search into us, diſcovers every 
Flaw and Imperfection in our Tempers, and though 
his Malice may ſet them in too ſtrong a Light, it has 
generally ſome Ground for what it advances. A Friend 
exaggerates a Man's Virtues, an Enemy inflames his 
Crimes. A wiſe Man ſhould give a juſt Attention to 


both of them, ſo far as they may tend to the Improve- 
ment of one, and the Diminution of the other. Plxtarcb 
has written an Eſſay on the Benefits which a Man may 
receive from his Enemies, and, among the good Fruits 


of Enmity, mentions this in pariicular, that by the 


Reproaches which it caſts upon us we ſee the work 


Side of ourſeives, and open our Eyes to ſeveral Ble- 
miſhes and Defects in our Lives and Converſations, 


which we ſhould not have obſerved, without the Help 
of ſuch ill-natured Monitors. * 


In order likewiſe to come at a true Knowled ge of our- 


ſelves, we ſhould cor ſider on the other hand hon far we 
may deſerve the Praiſes and Approbations which the 


World beſtow upon us; whether the Actions they cele- 
brate proceed from laudable and worthy Motives; and 


how far we are rcally poſſeſſed of the Virtues which 
gain us Applauſe among thoſe with whom we converſe. 
Such a Reflexion is abſolutely neceſſary, if we conſider 
how apt we are either to value or condemn ourſelves by 
the Opinions of others, and to ſacrifice the Report of 


our own Hearts to the Judgment of the World. 1 


160 
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In the next Place, that we may not deceive ourſelves 
in 2 Point of ſo much Importance, we ſhould not lay 
too great a Streſs on any ſuppoſed Virtues we poſſe is 
that are of a doubtful Nature: And ſuch we may eſ- 
teem all thoſe in which Multitudes of Men diſſent from 
us, who are as good and wile as ourſelve:. We ſhould 
always act with great Cautiouſneſs and Circumſpection 
in Points, where it is not impoſſible that we may be de- 
ceived, Intemperate Zeal, Bigotry and Perſecution 
for any Party or Opinion, how praiſe-worthy ſoever 
tiey-may appear to weak Men of our own Principles, 
produce infinite Calamities among Mankind, and are 
highly criminal in their own Nature ; and yet how 
many Perſons, eminent for Piety, ſuſfer ſuch mon- 
ſtrous and abſurd Principles of Action to take Root 
in their Minds under the Colour of Virtues ? For my 
o Part I muſt own, Inever vet knew any Party fo juſt 
and reaſonable, that a Man cculd follow it 1n its Height 
and Violence, and at the ſame time he innocent. 

We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehenſive of thoſe 


Actions which procced from natural Conſtitution, 
favourite Paſſions, particular Education, or whatever 


promotes our worldly Intereſt or Advantage. In theſe 
and the like Caſes, a Man's Judgment i eaſily per- 
verted, and a wrong Bias hung upon his Mind, Theſe 
are the Inlets of Prejud'ce, the unguarded Avenues of 
the Mind, by which a thonfand Errors and ſecret 
Faults find Admiffion, without being obſerved or taken 
notice of. A wiſe Man will ſaſpect thoſe A& ions to which 
he is directed by ſomething beſides Reaſon, and always 
apprehend ſome concealed Evil in every Reſolution 


that is of a diſputable Nature, when it is conformable 
to his particular Temper. his Age, or Way of Life, 


or when it favours his Pleafure vr his Profit. 5 
There is nothing of greater Importance to us than 


thus diligently to fift our Thoughts, and examine all 


theſe dark Receſſes of the Mind, if ve would eftabliſh 
our Souls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial Virtue as will 
turn to Account in that great Day, when it muſt ſtand 

the Teſt of infinite Wiſdom and Juſtice. 
I hall conclude this Eſſay with obſerving, that the 
two kinds of Hypocriſy I have here ſpoken of, 87 
4 that 
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that of deceiving the World, and that of impoſing on 
ourſelves, are touched with wonderful Beauty in the 
hundred thirty ninth Pſalm. The Folly of the firſt kind 
of Hypocriſy is there ſet forth by Reflections on God's 
Omniſcience and Omnipreſence, which are celebrated 
in as noble Strains of Poetry as any other I ever met 
with, either Sacred or Profane. The other kind of Hy- 
procr.ſy, whereby a Man deceives himſelf, is intimated 
in the two laſt Verſes, where the Pſalmiſt addreſſes 
himſelf to the great Searcherof Hearts in that empha- 
tical Petition; Try me, O God, and eek the ground of my 
Heart; prove me, and examine my T houghts. Leok well if 
there be any way of wickedneſs in me, and lead me in the 
avay everlaſting. SPECTATOR, Vor. VI. No. 399, 


LETTERS on Various Occaſions. 


SIX. 


8 AM one of thoſe unhappy Men that are plagued 
0 with a Goſpel-Goſſip, ſo common among Diſſen- 
© ters (eſpecially Friends). Lectures in the Morning, 
* Church-Meetings at Noon, and Preparation-Sermons 
at Night, take up ſo much of her Time, *tis very rare 
© ſhe knows what we have for dinner, unleſs when the 
Preacher tis to be at it. With him come a Tribe, all 
© Brothers and Siſters it ſeems ; while others, really ſuch, 
are deemed no Relaticns. If at any time I have her 
Company alone, ſhe is a mere Sermon Pop-gun, re- 
« peating anddiſcharging Texts, Proofs, and Applicati- 
ons ſo perpetually, that however weary I may go to 
Bed, the Noiſe in my Head will not let me ſleep' till 
* towards Morning. The Miſery of my Caſe and great 
* Numbers of ſuch Sufferers plezd your Pity and ſpeedy 
© Relief, otherwiſe muſt expect, in a little time, to be 
* ieQured, preached and prayed into Want, unleſs the 
* Happineſs of being ſooner talked to Death prevent it. 
8 ö J am, &c. R. G. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 46. 


To Colonel R S in Spain, , 
« FYEfore this can reach the beſt of Huſbands and the 
s tondeſt Lover, thoſe tender Names 2 no 
1 more 
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© more of Concern to me. The Indiſpoſition in which 
„you, to obey the Dictates of your Honour and 
« Duty, left me, has increaſed upon me; and I am ac- 
quainted by my Phyſicians I cannot live a Week lon- 
(ger, At this time my Spirits fail me; and it is the ar- 
dent Love I have for you that carries me beyond my 
Strength, and enables me to tell you, the moſt pain— 
«ful Thing in the Proſpe& of Death, is, that I muſt 
part with you. But let it be a Comſort to you, that [ 
have no Guilt hangs upon me, no unrepented Folly 
© that retards me; but I pais away my laſt Hours in 
« RefleQion upon the Happineſs we have lived in toge- 
© ther, and in Sorrow that it is ſo ſoon to have an End. 
This is a Frailty which I hope is fo far from crimi- 
nal, that methinks there is a kind of Piety in being fo 
© unwilling to be ſeparated from a State which is the In- 
( ftitution of Heaven, and in which we have lived ac- 
(cording to its Laws. As we know no more of the 
© next Life, but that it will be an happy one to the 
Good, and miſerable to the Wicked, why may we 
© not pleaſe ourſelves at leaſt, to alleviate the Difficulty 
© of reſigning this Being, in imagining that we ſhall 
© have a Senſe of what paſſes below, and may poſſibly 
© be employed in guiding the Steps of thoſe with whom 
we walked with Innocence when mortal? Why may 
*n:t I hope to go on in my uſual Work, and tho? un- 
known to you, be aſſiſtant in all the Conflicts of your 
Mind: Give me leave to ſay to you, O beſt of Men, 
that J cannot figure to myſelf a greater Happineſs 
than in ſuch an Employment: To be preſent at all the 
Adventures to which human Life is expoſed, to ad- 
' miniſter Slumber to thy Eyelids in the Agonies of a 
Fever, to cover thy beloved Face in the Day of Bat- 
' tle, to go with thee a Guardian Angel, incapable of 
' Wound or Pain, where I have longed to attend thee 
* when a weak, a fearful Woman : Theſe, my Dear, 
are the Thoughts with which I warm my poor languid 
Heart; but indeed I am not capable under my pre- 
* ſent Weakneſs of bearing the ſtrong Agonies of Mind 
J fall into, when I form to myſelf the Grief you will 
be in upon your firſt hearing of. my Departure. 1 
*will not dwell. upon this, becauſe your kind and ge- 
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© nerous Heart will be but the more afflicted, the more 
- © the Perſen for whom you lament offers you Conſola- ſh 
tion My laſt Breath will, if I am myſelf, expire ina 
Prayer for you. I ſhall never fee thy Face apain, 
Farewell for ever. T 

SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 20,, 


To Ar. SPECTATOR, 


SIR. 
8 Our having done conſiderable Services in this 
6 great City, by reQufying the Diſorders of Fa. 


milies, and ſeveral Wives having preferred your Ad. 

vice and Diicctiens to thoſe of their Huſbands, en- 
boldens me to apply to you at this time. I am a Shop. 
« keeper, and tho' but a young Man, I find by Experi- 
* ence that nothing but the utmoſt Diligence both of 
« Hulband and Wife (among trading People) can keep 
Affaits in any tolerable Order. My Wife at the Be. 
Sinning of our Eftzbliſhment ſhewed herſelf very 
aſſiſting to me in my Buſineſs, as much as could lie in 
her Way, and I have Reaſon to believe *tw:s with 
© her Inclination; but of late ſhe has got acquainted 
with a Schoolman, who values himſelf for his great 
Knowledge in the Cree Tongue. He entertains her 
frequently in the Shop with Diſcourſes of the Peau— 
© ties and Excellencics of that Language; and repeats 
to her ſeveral] Paſſages out of the Gre Poets, 
© wherein he tells her there is unſpeakable Harmony 
© and agrcezble Sounds, that all other Languages 
are wholly unacquainted with. He has fo infz- 
* tated her with his Jargon, that inſtead of uſing 
her former Diligence in the Shop, ſhe now negleRs 
the Affairs of the Houſe, and is wholly taken up 
with her Tutor in learning by hcart Scraps cf Greet 
which ſhe vents upon all Occaſions. She told me 
© ſome Days ago, that whereas I uſe ſome Latin In- 
« ſcriptions in my Shop, ſhe adviſed me, with a great 
deal of Concern, to have them changed into Ce; 
it being a Language leſs underſtood, would be more 
* conformable to the Myſtery of my Profeſſion; that 
our good Friend would be affiſling to us in this 
Work; and that a certain Faculty of n 
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would find themſelves ſo much obliged to me, that 
' they would infallibly make my Fortune: In ſhort, 
her frequent Importunities upon this and other Im- 
pertinencies of the like nature make me very un- 
' eaſy; and if your Remonſtrapces have no more Effect 
' upon her than mine, I am afraid I ſhall be obliged 
' to ruin myſelf to procure her a Settlement at Oaæ- 
rd with her Tutor, for ſhe is alrcady too mad for 
* Brdl2om. Now, Sir, you ſee the Danger my Family 
is expoſed to, and the Likelihood of my Wife's be- 
coming both troubleſome and uſeleſs, unleſs her read- 
ing herſelf in your Paper may make her reflect. She 
is ſo very learned that I cannot pretend by Word of 
Mouth to argue with her. She laughed out at your 
* encing a Paper in Greet, and ſaid it was a Hint to 
Women of Literature, and very civil not to tranſlate 
, * expoſe them to the Vulgar. You ſee how it is 
with, 


SIR, Your humble Servant. | 
SPECTATOR Vol. IV. No. 278, 


When I confider the falſe Impreſſions which are re- 
reved by the Generality of the World, I am troubled 
at none more than a certain Levity of Thought, which 
many young Women of Quality have entertained, tothe 
Heard of their Characters, and the certain Misfortune 
of their Lives. The firſt of the following Letters may 
teſt repreſent the Faults I would now point at, and 


tie Anſwer to it the Temper of Mind in a contrary 
Character. 


dar Harriot, 
I thou art ſhe, but oh! how fallen, how changed, 
what an Apoſtate! how loſt to all that is gay and 
agreeable! To be married [ find is to be buried alive; 
cannot conceive it more diſmal to be ſhut up in a 


Vault to converſe with the Shades of my Anceſtors, 


than to be carried down to an old Manor Houſe in the 
Country, and confined to the Converſation of a ſober 
' Huſband and an aukward Chamber-Maid. For Va- 
' nety I ſuppoſe you moy entertain yourſelf with Ma- 

dam 
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dam in her Grogram Gown, the Spouſe of your Pari Cre 
* Vicar, who has by this time I am ſure well furniſied 
* you with Receipts for making Salves and Poſſets, qi. e 
* ſtilling Cordial Waters, making Syrups, and applying s 
Poultices. | aua 

* Bleſt Solitute! I wiſh thee Joy, my Dear, of thy Len 
© loved Retirement, which indeed you would perſuade V* 
me is very agrecable, and different enough from what bert 
© I have here deſcribed: But, Child, I am afraid th 
Braus are a little diſordered with Romances and No- par 
© vels: After fix Months Marriage to hear thee talk off 


Love, and paint the Country Scenes ſo ſoftly, is alittle 
extravagant; one would think you lived the Lives off 
* Sz/van Deities, or roved among the Walks of Paradiſe, M 
* like the firſt happy Pair. But pr'ythee leave the 
* Whimiies, and come to Town in order to live and 
talk ike other Mortals. However, as I am extreme; F 


a — 
— - 
SI 


* intereſted in your Reputation, I would wil.ingly give. 
you a litele good Advice at your firſt Appearance un- 
der the Character of a married Woman : It is a little x 
* Infolence in me perhaps, to adviſe a Matron; but I 
* am ſo afraid you will make ſo filly a Figure as a fond h 
Wife, that I cannot help warning you not to appear 
in any publick Places with kc "4 and never "qu 
to fanter about St. James's Park together: If you 
* preſume to enter the Ring at Hide Park together, youll 
* are ruined for ever; nor muſt you take the leaſt notice 50 
of one another at the Play-houſe or Opera, unleſs youll 
| would be laughed at for a very loving Couple molt ipl 
| * happily paired in the Yoke of Wedlock. I would, 
| recommend the Example of an Acquaintance of ours Wil  p; 
to your Imitation; ſhe is the moſt negligent and fa-W: , 
* ſhionable Wife in the World; ſhe is oy ever (een ti 


in the ſame Place with her Huſband, and if they hap- WW: 1, 
* pen to meet, you would think them perfect Stranger: Ml: þ 
© She never was heard to name him in his Abſence, and | ty 
© takes care he ſhall never be the Subject of any Dil. 
« courſe that ſhe has a Share in. I hope you will propoſe | ” 
* this Lady as a Pattern, though I am very much atraid 5 


you will be to filly to think Porta, &c. Sabine and Ko- 
man Wives, much brighter Examples. I wiſh it may Bll « q 
never come into your Head to imitate thoſe antiquated 


« Crea- | 
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Ceeatures ſo far, as to come into Publick in the Habit 
well as Air of a Reman Matron. You make already 


the Entertainment at Mrs. Moaadiſb's Tea-Table; ihe 
(ys, ſhe always thought you a diſcreet Perſon, and 
qualified to manage a Family with admirable Pru- 
dence ; ſhe dies to ſee what demure and ſerious Airs 
Wedlock has given you, but ſhe ſays the ſhall never 
forgive your Choice of ſo gallant a Man as Bellamour 
to transform him to a mere ſober Huſband ; *twas un- 
pardonable: You ſee, my Dear, we all envy your Hap- 
'pineſs, and no Perſon more than 


Your humble Servant, 
Lydia. 


V E not in Pain, good Madam, for my Appearance in 
D Town; I ſhall frequent no publick Places, or 
make any Viſits where the Character of a modeſt 
Wife is ridiculous. As for your wild Rallery on Ma- 


nimony, 'tis all Hypocriſy; you, and all the hand- 
dome L!“ Women of your Acquaintance, ſhew 


jourſelves to no other Purpoſe than to gain a Con- 
'queſt over ſome Man of Worth, in order to beſtow 
jour Charms and Fortune on him. There's no Inde- 
'cency in the Confeſſion, the Deſign is modeſt and 
'honourable,and all yourAﬀeRation cannot diſguiſe it. 
Jam married, and have no other Concern but to 
'pleaſe the Man I love ; he's the End of every Care I 
(have; if I dreſs it is for him; if I read a Poem or a 
Play, it is to qualify myſelf for a Converſation agree- 
'able to his Taſte: He is almoſt the End of my Devo- 
tions; half my Prayers are for his Happineſs I love 
'totalk of him, and never hear him named but with 
' Pleaſure and Emotion. I am your Friend, and wiſh 
ou Happineſs, but am ſorry to ſee by the Air of your 
Letter that there are a ſet of Women who are got in- 
to the Common-place Rallery of every thing that is 
' ſober, decent, and proper: Matrimony and the Clergy 
'arethe Topicks of People of little Wit and no Under- 
ſanding. I own to you, I have learned of the Vicar's 
Wife all you tax me with: She is diſcreet, ingenious, 
ple a- 
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pleaſant, pious Woman; I wiſh ſhe had the hangin; 
of you and Mrs. Moaiſp; you would find, if you went 
too free with her, ſhe would ſoon make you as charm 
ing as ever you were, ſhe would make you bluſh x | turn 
much as if you never had been fine Ladies, T lili! 
' Vicar, Madam, is ſo kind as to vifit my Huſband i give 
and his agreeable Converſation has brought him tg Nee 
* enjoy. many ſober happy Hours when even 1 am | they 
* thut out, and my dear Maſter is entertained only with the 
his own Thoughts. Theſe Things, dear Madam the 
* will be laſting Satisfactions, when the fine Ladies,  rega 
and the Coxcombs by whom they form themſelves, iſ 


* are irreparably ridiculous, ridiculous in old Age. nem 
* am, Wand 
cha 


Madam, yeur moſt humble Servant, 


Mary Home, 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 254. 


Wb 
ui 
| ' mak 

| hi 
Me.. SypECTATOR, 145 
© F Am the happy Father of a very towardly Son, in inc 
* | whom I do not only ſee my Life, but alſo ny Ve 
Manner of Life, renewed. It would be extreamly ll "* 
© beneficial to Society, if you would frequently reſume ¶ En 
Subjects which ſerve to bind theſe ſort of Relations ne 
« faſter, and endear the Ties of Blood with thoſe of Mil e 
© Good-will, Protection, Obſervance, Indulgence and i 'of 
© Veneration. I would, methinks, have this done af- A. 
ter an uncommon Method, and do not think any one, Wl ® 
* who is not capable of writing a good Play, fit to un- 
* dertake a Work wherein there will neceſſarily occur 
* io many ſecret Inſtin&s, and Biaſes of human Nature 
* which would paſs unobſerved by common Eyes. I 
* thank Heaven I have no outrageous Offence againk 
© my own excellent Parents to aniwer for; but when 
am now and then alone, and look back upon my paſt 
Life, from my earlieſt Infancy to this Time, there are 
* many Faults which I committed that did not appear to 
me, even till I myſelf became a Father. I had not 
* till then a Notion of the Earnings of [leart, which a W 
Man has when he ſees his Child do a lauJable Thing, 


* or the ſudden Damp which ſeizes him when he non 
5 [4 e 
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ie will act ſomething unworthy. It is not to be 11nap in- 
nel, what a Remorſe touched me for a long Train of 


«MF childiſh Negligences of my Mother, when I ſaw my 
m Wife the other Day look out of the Window, and 
urn as pale as Aſhes upon ſeeing my younger Boy 
The liding upon the Ice. Theſe light Intimations will 


give you to underſtand, that there are numberleſs lit- 
te Crimes which Children take no notice of while 
W they are doing, which upon Reflection, when they ſhall 
themſelves become Fathers, they will look upon with 
ne utmoſt Sorrow and Contrition, that they did not 
W regard, before thoſe whom they offended were to be 
no more ſeen, How many thouſand Things do I re- 
. IWF nember, which would have highly pleaſed my Father, 
and I omitted for no other Reaſon, but that I thought 
yhat he propoſed the Effect of Humour and old Age, 
'which I am now convinced had Reaſon and good Senſe 
in it. I cannot now go into the Parlour to him, and 
make his Heart glad with an Account of a Matter 
'which was of no Conſequence, but that I told it, and 
'afted in it. The good Man and Woman are long 
„ in WM fince in their Graves, who uſed to fit and plot the 
my Welfare of us their Children, while, perhaps, we 
mi ere ſometimes laughing at the old Folks at another 
ume End of the Houſe. The Truth of it is, were we 
ions nerely to follow Nature in theſe great Duties of Liſe, 
ſe of No we have a it: ong Inſtinct towards the performing 
and of them, we ſhould be on both Sides very deficient. 
e af. Age is fo unwelcome to the Generality of Mankind, 
one, nd Growth towards Manhood fo deũrable to all, that 
W Reſignation to Decay is too difficult a Task in the Fa- 
ther; and Deterence, amidſt the Impulſe of gay De- 
ies, appear unreaſonable to the Son. There are ſo 
ew who can grow old with a good Grace, and yet 
beser who can come ſlow enough into the World, 
| that a Father, were he to be actuated by his Deſires, 
: 


and a Son, were he to conſult himſelf only, could nei- 
ther of them behave himſelf as he ought to the other. 


Zut when Reaſon interpoſes againſt Inſtinct, where it 
would carry either out of the Intereſts of the other, 
W there ariſes that happieſt Intercourſe of good Offices 
between thoſe deareſt Relations of human Life. The 

| | Father, 
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Father, according to the Opportunities which are 9 | 
« fered to him, is throwing down Bleſſings on the Son 
and the Son endeavouring to appear the worthy Off 
* ſpring of ſuch a Father. It is after this manner tha 
C Caillas and his Firſt-born dwell together. Camiil 
enjoys a Pleaſing and indolent old Age, in u lich Pal 
ſion 1s ſubdued, and Reaſon exalted He waits ti 
Pay of his Diſſolution with a Reſignation mixed witli 


© Delight, and the Son fears the Acceſſion of his Father {ce 
Fortune with Diffidence, leſt he ſhould not enjoy o fr 
become it as well as his Predeceſſor. Add to ti ©) 


© that the Father knows he leaves a Friend to the Chill r 
< dren ot his Friends, an eaſy Landlord to his Tenants u 
and an agreeable Companion to his Acquaintarceſ 'C 
He believes his Son's Behaviour will make him fel t 
« quently remembered, but never wanted. This Conf * 
merce is ſo well cemented, that without the Pomp oi 
« ſaying, Son be a Friend to ſuch a one when I am ge Þ 
* Camiilus knows, being in his Favour, is Dire&iodill . 
enough to the grateful Youth who is to ſucceed hin t 
without the Admonition of his mentioning it. The ; 
Gentlemen are honoured in all their Neighbourhood * 
and the ſame Effect which the Court has on the Ma.. 
ners of a Kingdom, their Characters have on all wha © 
| live within the Influence of them. . 
My Son and I are not o Fortune to communicat | 
our good Actions or Intentions to ſo many as the{ | 
Gentlemen do; but I will be bold to ſay, my Soi 
has, by the Applauſe and Approbation which his Beg 
© haviour towards me has gained him, occaſioned tha 
many an old Man, befides myſelf, has rejoiced. Othel 
Mens Children follow the Example of mine, and 
I have the inexpreſſible Happineſs of over-hearn 
* our Neighbours, as we ride by, point to their Chil 
dren, and ſay, with a Voice of Joy, There they 20 
* You cannot, Mr. SyECTATO x, paſs your tm 
| better than in inſinuating the Delights which the! 
Relations well regarded beſtow upon each other. Off 
* dinary Paſſages are no longer ſuch, but mutual Lo 
gives an Importance to the moſt indifferent things 
and a Merit to Actions the moſt inſignificant. When 
ve look round the World, and obſerve the many Mii 


* underſtanding 
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tynderſtandings which are created by the Malice and 
Inſinuation of the meaneſt Servants between People 
(thus related, how neceſſary will it appear that it were 
einculcated that Men would be upon their Guard to 
{ſupport a Conſtancy of Affection, and that grounded 
eupon the Principles of Reaſon, not the Impulſes of 
Inſtinct. | 

© Tt is from the common Prejudices which Men re- 
(ceive from their Parents, that Hatreds are kept alive 


Snag Sy 


thing to the Object it delights in, and Anger ſpoils 
© the Perſon againſt whom it is moved of ſomething 
laudable in him: From this Degeneracy therefore, 
and a fort of, Self-Love, we are more prone to take 
cup the III-will of our Parents, than to follow them in 
their Friendſhips. | 

One would think there ſhould need no more to 
' make Men keep up this ſort of Relation with the ut- 
' moſt Sanctity, than to examine their own Hearts. If 
*every Father remembered his own Thoughts and In- 
* clinations when he was a Son, and every Son remem- 
© bered what he expected from his Father, when he him- 
* {elf was in a State of Dependence, this one Reflection 
would preſerve Men from being diſſolute or rigid in 
© theſe ſeveral Capacities. The Power and Subjection 
between them, when broken, make them more em- 
* phatically Tyrants and Rebels againſt each other, 
with greater Cruelty of Heart, than the Diſruption 
' of States and Empires can poſſibly produce. I ſhall 
dend this Application to you with two Letters which 


' paſſed between a Mother and Son very lately, and 
are as follows. 


43 
from one Generation to another; and when Men act 13 hk 1 
(by Inſtinct, Hatreds will deſcend when good Offices 3 
dare forgotten. For the Degeneracy of human Life is * 12 K 
ſuch that our Anger 1s more eaſily transferred to our „ 
Children than our Love. Love always gives ſome- . e 
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Dear Fx AN k, | 3 | 
* FF the Pleaſures, which Thave the Grief to hear you 


1 purſue in Town, do not take up all your Time, do 
not deny your Mother ſo much of it, as to read ſeri- 


* ouſly this Letter. You ſaid before Mr, Letacre, that an 
old 
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old Woman might live very well in the Country upon 
© half my Jointure, and that your Father was a fond 
Fool to give me a Rent-Charge of Eight Hundred a 


© Year to the Prejudice of his Son, What Letacre ſaid 


© to you upon that Occaſion, you ought to have borne 
« with mere[Decency, as he was your Father's well-he. 
loved Servant, than to have called him Country put. 
In the firſt place, Frank, I muſt tell you, I will have 
my Rent duly paid, for I will make up to your Siſters 
« for the Partiality I was guilty of, in making your Fa. 
« ther do ſo much as he has done for you. I may, it 
« ſeems, live upon half my Jointure! I lived upon much 
« leſs, Frank, when I carried you from place to place in 
« theſe Arms, and could neither eat, dreſs, or mind any 
thing for feeding and tending you a weakly Child, 
© and ſhedding Tears when the Convulſions y ou were 
then troubled with returned upon you. By my Care 
you outgrew them, to throw away the Vigour of your 
* Youth in the Arms of Harlots, and deny your Mother 
« what is not yours to detain. Both your Siſters are 
crying to ſee the Paſſion which I ſmother ; but if you 
« pleaſe to go on thus like a Gentleman of the Town, 
« and forget all Regards to yourſelf and Family, I ſhall 
immediately enter upon your Eſtate for the Arrear due 
© to me, and without one Tear more contemn you ſor 
« forgetting the Fondneſs of your Mother, as much as 
« you have the Example of your Father. O Frans, do l 
« Jive to omit writing myſelf, 
Your Afectionate Mother, 
A. T. 
MADAM, 


I Will come down To-morrow and pay the Money 
J on my Knees. Pray write ſo no more. I will 
take Care you never ſhall, for I will be for ever here- 
6 After 


| Your moſt dutiful Son, 


| F. T. 
I will bring down new Heads for my Siſters. Pray 
* let all be forgotten. T 


SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 263. 
Ar. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


«*\ 7 Our Correſpondents Letter relating to Fortune- 
1 Hunters, and your ſubſequent Diſcourſe upon it, 
have given me Encouragement to ſend you a State of 
my Caſe, by which you will ſee, that the Matter 
«complained of is a common Grievance both to City 
(and Country. = | 
am a Country Gentleman of between five and fix. 
(thouſand a Year. It is my Misfortune to have a very 
'fine Park and an only Daughter; upon which Account 
have been fo plagued with Deer-Stealers and Fops, 
that ſor theſe tour Years paſt I have ſcarce enjoyed a 
Moment's Reſt. I look upon myſelf to be in a State 
iof War, and am forced to keep as conſtant Watch in 
my Seat, as a Governor would do that commanded a 
Town on the Frontier of an Enemy's Country, I 
ure indeed pretty well ſecured my Park, having for 
this Purpoſe provided myſelf of four Keepers, who 

are left-handed, and handle a Quarter-ſtaff beyond any 
'ather Fellows in the Country. And for the Guard of 
ny Houſe, beſides a Band of Penfioner-Matrons and 
in old Maiden Relation, whom I keep on conſtant 
Duty, 1 have Blunderbuſſes always charged, and Fox- 
Eins planted in private Places about my Garden, of 
#hich I have given frequent Notice in the Neighbour- 
hood; yet ſo it 3s, that in ſpite of all my Care, I ſhall 
trery now and then have a ſaucy Raſcal ride by re- 
F <nn5tring (as I think you call it) under my Windows, 
as ſprucely dreſt as if he were going to a Ball. I am 
aware of this way of attacking a Miſtreſs on Horſe- 
back, having heard that it is a common Practice in 
) Win; and have therefore taken Care to remove my 
vill Wi Daughter from the Road-fide of the Houſe, and to 
re- ¶ age her next the Garden. But to cut ſhort my Story; 
What can a Man do after all? I durft not ſtand 107 i 
Hember of Parliament laſt Election, for fear of ſome 
l Conſequence from my being off my Poſt. What I 
ald therefore deſire of you, is to promote a Project 
dere ſet on foot, and upon which 1 have writ -to - 
Ine of my Friends; and that is, tht Care may be 
Wien to ſecure our Daughters by Law, as well as our 
| beer; and that ſome honeſt Gentleman of a publick 
Vor. II. M « Spirit, 
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Y Spirit, would move for Leave to bring in a Bill For 
© the better preſerving of the Female Game. ; 
: 45 5 
SIX, 


Your humble Servant. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No, 326, 


The following Letters, written by two very conſide. 
rate Correſpendents, both under twenty Years of Age, 
are very good Arguments of the Neceſſity of taking into 
Conſideration the many Incidents which affect the Edu- 
cation of Youth, X | 


SIR, 


, 1 long expected, that in the Courſe of your 
I Obſervations upon the ſeveral Parts of Human Life, 
you would one time or other fall upon a Subject, 
* which, ſince you have not, I take the liberty to re- 
* commend to you. What I mean, is the Patronage c 
young modeſt Men to ſuch as are able to countenance 
and introduce them into the World. For want of ſuch 
« Aﬀiſtances, a Youth of Merit languiſhes in Obſcurity 
or Poverty, when his Circumſtances are low, and run 
into Riot and Exceſs when his Fortunes are plentzful 
I cannot make myſelf better underſtood, than by ſend 
< ing you an Hiſtory of myſelf, which I ſhall deſire yo! 
© to1nſert in your Paper, it being the only way [I have 
of expreſſing my Gratitude for the higheſt Obligation 
« 1maginable. | | 

I am the Son of a Merchant of the City of Lonaer 
© who, by many Loſſes, was reduced from a very luxu 
* riant Trade and Credit to very narrow Circumſtances 
in compariſon to that of his — Abundance. Thi 
took away the Vigour of his Mind, and all manner of 
« Attentian to a Fortune which he now thought deſpeſ 
rate; inſamuch that he died without a Will, having 
_ © before buried my Mother in the midſt of his oth 
* Misfortunes, I was. ſixteen Years of Age when Ilg 
my Father; and an Eftate of 200/. a Year came int 
* my Poſſeſſion, withant Friend or Guardian to inſtru 
me in the Management or Enjoyment of it. The na; 
* tural. Conſequence of this was, (though I * oy | 


a 
7 
ö 
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Director, and ſoon had Fellows who found me out for 
«a ſmart young Gentleman, and led me into all the 
« Debaucheries of which I was capable) that my Com- 
« panions and I could not well be ſupplied without run- 
«ning in Debt, which I did very frankly, until I was ar- 
« reſted, and conveyed, with a Guard ſtrong enough for 
0 the moſt deſperate Aſſaſſin, to a Bailiff's Houſe, where 

"WH <1 lay four Days ſurrounded with very merry but not 


A every agreeable Company. As ſoon as I had extricated 
* « myſelf from that ſhameful Conſinement, I reflected 


« upon it with ſo much Horror, that I deſerted all my 
«old Acquaintance, and took Chambers in an Inn of 
Court, with a Reſolution to ſtudy the Law with all 
« poſible Application. But I trifled away a whole Year 
in looking over a thouſand Intricacies, without Friend 
to apply to in any Caſe of Doubt; ſo that I only lived 
there among Men, as little Children are ſent to Schocl 
before they are capable of Improvement, only to be 
«out of Harm's way. In the midſt of this State of ſuſ- 
« pence, not knowing how to diſpoſe of myſelf, I was 
ſought for by a Relation of mine, who, upon obſerving 
© a good Inclination in me, uſed me with great Famili- 
*arity; and carried me to his Seat in the Country. 
When I came there, he introduced me to all the good 
Company in the County; and the great Obligation I 
(have to him for this kind Notice, and Reſidence with 
{him ever ſince, has made ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion upon 
eme, that he has an Authority of a Fathes over me, 
founded upon the Love of a Brother. I have a good 
Study of Books, a good Stable of Horſes always at my 
command; and tho* Iam not now quite — 
* of Age, familiar Converſe on his part, and aſtrong In- 
 clination to exert myſelf on mine, have had an Effect 
upon me that makes me acceptable wherever I go. 
Thus, Mr. Sręcrarox, by this Gentleman's Favour 
and Patronage, it is my own fault if I am not wiſer 
and richer every day I live. I ſpeak this as well b 

' ſubſcribing the initial Letters ot my Name to thank 
(him, as to incite others to an Imitation of his Virtue, 
It would be a worthy Work to ſhew whatpyeat Cha- 
rities are to be done without Expence, and how many 
noble Actions are loſt, out of Inadvertency in Perſons 
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capable of performing them, if they were put in mind 
of it. If a Gentleman of Figure in a Country would 8 
make his Family a Pattern of Sohriety, good Senſe, 
< and Breeding, and would kindly endeavour to infly. 
* ence the Education, and growing Proſpects of the 
” 8 younger Gentry about him, I am apt to believe it. 
< would fave him a great deal of ſtale Beer on a pub. Ml . 
lick Occaſion, and render him the Leader of his 
© Country from their Gratitude to him, inſtead of be.. 
ing a Slave to their Riots and Tumults in order. 
to be made their Repreſentative. The ſame thing * 
© might be recommended to all who have made any 5 
* Progreſs in any Parts of Knowledge, or arrived at any 
< Degree in a Profeſſion; others may gain Preferments 
and Fortunes from their Patrons, — [ have, I hope, 
« received from mine good Habits and Virtues, I re- 
< peat to you, Sir, my Requeſt to print this, in return. 
tor all the Evil an helpleſs Orphan ſhall ever eſcape, Ml 
and all the Good he ſhall receive in this Life; both 


Wr 


. — 
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which are wholly owing to this Gentleman's Fa- fe 
vour to, * 
"'$ 7 R, | ; 1 

Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 0 

8. P. . 5. 

; . 

Mr.SpPECTATOR, | = 


q I Am a Lad of about fourteen. I find a mighty Plea- Bl « © 
« ® ſure in Learning. I have been at the Lain School : 
four Years. I don't know I ever played truant, or 
© negleQed any Taſk my Maſter ſet me in my Life. I W:.: 
think on what TI read in School as I go home at noon Wl, 
and night, and ſo intently, thatIhave often gone half 
< mile out of my way, not minding whitherIwent. Our 
Maid tells me, ſhe often hears me talk Latia in my ſleep. 
And 1 dream two or three Nights in a Week I am 
© reading Juvenal and Homer. My Maſter ſeems as 
© well vlealed with my Performances as any Boy's in 
's the ſame Claſs. I think, if I know my own Mind, 1 
« would chooſe rather to be a Scholar than a Prince 
without Learning. I have a very good affectionate Þ 
© Father; but tho very rich, yet ſo mighty near, that 
© he thinks muck of the Charges of my Education. He 
Yes | | 


6 often 


| 
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oſten tells me he believes my Schooling will ruin 


Y 9 - that I coſt him God knows what in Books. Þ 
d T (tremble to tell him I want one. I am forced to 
keep my Pocket-Money and lay it out for a Book, 
- Wl © now and then, that he don't know of. He has or- 
© Wl | dered my Maſter to buy no more Books for me, but 
i Wl ys he will buy them himſelf. Laſked him for Horace 
. ©rother Day, and he told me in a Paſſion he did not be- 
eve I was fit for it, but only my Maſter had a mind 
o make him think Ihad got a great way in my Learn- 
er ing. I am ſometimes a Month behind other Boys in 
8 : getting the Books my Maſter gives Orders for. Alt 
— "the Boys in the School, but I, have the Claſſick Au- 


thors in ] Delphini,. gilt and lettered on the Back. 
'My Father is often reckoning up how long I have 
been at School, and tells me he fears I do little good. 


© WM My Father's Carriage ſo diſcourages me, that he makes 
_ me grow dull and melancholy. My Maſter wonders 


"what is the matter with me; I am afraid to tell him; 
: for he is a Man that loves to encourage Learning, 
4. and would be apt to chide my Father, and not know- 
ing my Father's Temper, may make him worſe. Sir, 

'if you have _ Love for Learning, I beg you would 

0 "give me ſome Inſtructions in this Caſe, and perſuade 
Parents to encourage their Children when they find 
"them diligent and deſirous of Learning. I have heard 
"ſome Parents ſay, they would do any thing for their 


dot would be glad to be in their place. Dear Sit, 
"pardon my Boldneſs. If you will but conſider and 
. | "pity my Caſe, I will pray for your Profpctity as long 
'a I live.“ | 
Your humble Servant, 


James Diſcipulus. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 330. 


VP. SPECTATCR, 

Þþ A you are the daily Endeavourer to promote 
; Learning and good Senſe, I think myſelf 

obliged to ſuggeſt to your Conſideration whatever may 


| M 3 © has 


— 


' Children, if they would but mind their Learning: 


bromote or prejudice them. There is an Evil which 
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© has prevailed from Generation to Generation, which 
gray Hairs and tyrannical Cuſtom continue to ſup. 
port; J hope your SpeRatorial Authority will pive a 
« ſeaſonable Check to the Spread of the Inſection; ! 
mean old. Mens overbearing the ſtrongeſt Senſe of 
* their Juniors by the mere Force of Seniority ; ſo that 
for a young Man in the Bloom of Life and Vioour 
* ofAge to give a reaſonableContradiftion to his Elder, 
is eſteemed an unpardonable Inſolence, and regarded 


£ as a reverſing the Decrees of Nature. I am a young 
Man, I confeſs, yet I honour the gray Head as much 


as any one; however, when, in Company with old 


Men, I hear them ſpeak obſcurely, or reaſon pre. 


* poſterouſly (into which Abſurdities, Prejudice, Pride, 
or Intereſt, will ſometimes throw the wiſeſt) I count 


it no Crime to rectify their Reaſonings, unleſs Con- 


ſcience muſt truckle to Ceremony, and Truth fall a 
« Sacrifice to Complaiſance. The ſtrongeſt Arguments 
are enervated, and the brighteſt Evidence diſappears, 
before thoſe tremendous Reaſonings and dazzling 


* Piſcoveries of venerable old Age: You are young 


* giddy-headed Fellows, you have not yet had Expe- 


* rience of the World. Thus we young Folks find our 


Ambition cramped, and our Lazineſs indulged, fince, 


« while young, we have little room to diſplay our- 


« ſelves ; and, when old, the Weakneſs of Nature muſt 
« paſs for Strength of Senſe, and we hope that hoaty 
Headswill raiſe us above theAttacks of Contradiction. 
Now, Sir, as you would enliven our Activity in the 
« purſuit of Learning, take our Caſe into Conſidera- 
tion; and, with a Gloſs on brave Elibu's Sentiments, 
« aſſert the Rights of Youth, and prevent the perrici- 
< ous Incroachments of Age. The generous Reaſon- 
« ings of that gallant Youth would adorn your Paper; 


and I beg you would inſert them, not doubting but iſ 
that they will give good Entertainment to the welt 


< intelligent of your Readers. 


Ss theſe three Mex ceaſed to anſwer Job, Eeauſe he adi 


© righteous in his exon Eyes. Then guns hindled ihe Wrath 


6 of Elihu 7he Son of Barachel e Buzite, of the Rind ed 
© of Ram: Againſt Job cas his Wrath kindled, becaa/s 
. * by 
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he juſtified himſelf rather than God. Alſo ayainft his 
three Friends was his Wrath kindled, becauſe they 
' had found no Anſwer, and yet had condemned Job. 
* Now Elihu had waited till Job had ſpoken, becauſe 
' they were elder than be. When Elihu /a there 
' avas no Anſaber in the Mouth of theſe three Men, then his 
' Wrath was kindled. And Elihu the Son of Barachel 
' the Buzite an/avered and ſaid, I am young and ye are very 
' ola, wherefore I was afraid, and durſt not ſpeau you my 
Opinion. I ſaid, Days ſhould ſpeak and Multitude of 
' Years ſhould teach Wiſdom. But there is a Spirit in 
Man; and the Inſpiration of the Almighty giveth them 
' Underflanding. Great Men are not always wiſe : Neither 
' do the aged underfland Judgment. Therefore I Jaid, 
' hearken to me, I alſo will ſhew mine Opinion. Behold I 
« waited for your Words; I gave ear to your Reaſons, 
' aubil/t you ſearched out what to ſay. Tea, I attended unto 
* you: And behold there was none of you that convinced 
„Job, or that anſwered his Words ; left ye ſhould ſay, we 
' bave found out Wiſdom : God thrufteth him down, not 
Man. Now he hath not directed his Words againſt me: 


' Neither «will I anſiuer him with your Speeches. They N 
* were amazed, they anſwered no more: They left off BE Il! 
eating. When I had waited, (for they ſpake not, but | i 
cod ftill and anſeuered no more) I ſaid, I will anſwer 1 


' alſo my Part, I alſo will ſhew mine Opinion. For I am 
fall of Matter, the Spirit within me conſtraineth me. Be- 
old, my Belly is as Wine which hath no Vent, it is ready 
* to burſt like new Bottles. I will ſpeak that I may be refreſh- 
(ed: I awill open my Lips and anſwer. Let me not. ] pray you, 
accept any May's Perſon, neither let me give flattering Titles 
* unto Man. For T know no! to give flattering Tiths ; in /o 
doing my Maker would ſoon take me away. ' 


SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 336- 
Queen Ann Boleyn's aft Letter to King Henry. 
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SIR, | "1 
Cotton Lib. Our Grace's Diſpleaſure, and my Im- 1 
Obo C. 10. priſonment, are things ſo ſtrange * Hil 
*unto me, as what to write, or what to excuſe, I am Wnt” 11 | 
* altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto me (wil- i yy 
ing me to confeſs a Truth, and ſa obtain your Favour) "mY 
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by ſuch an one, whom you know to be mine ancien 
6 r Enemy, I no ſooner received this Meſſage 
Y y him, than I rightly conceived your Meaning ; ang 
“if, as you ſay, confeſſing a Truth indeed may pro- 
* cure my Safety, I ſhall with all Willingneſs and Duty 
perform your Command. 

* But let not your Grace ever imagine, that your 
poor Wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a 
* Fault, where not ſo much as a Thought thereof pre. 
* ceded. And to ſpeak a Truth, never Prince had 
Wife more Loyal in all Duty, and in all true Aﬀec. 
© tion, than you have ever found in Aun Boleyn; with 


* which Name and Place I could willingly have con- 


* tented myſelf, if God and your Grace's Pleaſure had 
been ſo pleaſed. Neither did I at any time ſo far for- 
© get myſelf in my Exaltation or received Queenſhip, 
2 5 that I always looked for ſuch an Alteration as [ 
now find; for the Ground of my Perferment being 
* on no ſurer Foundation than your Grace's Fancy, 
the leaſt Alteration I knew was fit and ſufficient to 
© draw that Fancy to ſome other Object. You have 
* choſen me, from a low Eſtate, to be your Queen and 
Companion, far beyond my Deſert or Deſire. If 
© then you found me worthy of ſuch Honour, good 
© your Grace let not any light Fancy, or bad Counſel 
* of mine Enemies, withdraw your Princely Favour 
from me; neither let that Stain, that unworthy 
Stain, of a Diſloyal Heart towards your Good 
© Grace, ever caſt fo foul a Blot on your moſt Du- 
* tiful Wife, and the Infant-Princeſs your Daughter. 
* Try me, good King, but let me have a lawful 
Trial, and let not my ſworn Enemies fit as my 
* Accuſers and Judges: Yea, let me receive an open 
© Trial, for my Truth ſhall fear no open Shame; then 
« ſhall you ſee either mine Innocence cleared, your 
« Suſpicion and Conſcience ſati, fied, the Ignominy and 
« Slander of the World ſtopped, or my Guilt opznly 
declared. So that whatſoever God or you may deter- 
* mine of me, your Grace may be freed from an open 
* Cenſure, and mine Offence being fo lawfully proved, 
« your Grace is at liberty, both before * 
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Man, not only to execute worthy Puniſhment on me 
„as an unlawful Wife, but to follow vour Affection 


'already ſettled on that Party, for whoſe fake I am- 3 

. * now as Lam, whoſe Name I could ſome good while | ll 

* ſince have pointed unto, your Grace not being ig- My | 

norant of my Suſpicion therein. Ft 

ur gut if you have already determined of me, and that 10 9 

a not only my Death, but an infamous Slander mult ki Wy 

e bring you the enjoying of your deſired Happineſs; l 

d then I defire of God, that he will pardon your great * © 4 80 

e. Sin therein, and likewiſe mine Enemies, the Inſtru- | 8 ö 

th Wl © ments thereof, and that he will not call you to a: Wnt 

N- «ſtrict Account for your unprincely and cruel Uſage 19. 
ad © of me, at his general Judgment-Seat, where both you 


b and myſelf muſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe judg- 
P, ment I doubt not (whatſoever the Word may think 
1 'of me) mine Innocence ſhall be openly known, and 
1g ſuficiently dleared. | 


Ys My laſt and only Requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf may 


to only bear the Burden of your Grace's Diſpleafure, LITE 
ve and that it may not touch the innocent Souls of thuſe Wal, 
nd poor Gentlemen, who . I underſtand) are likewiſe 1 
If in ſtrait Impriſonment for my ſake. If ever I have 1.2808 
od found Favour in your Sight, if ever the Name of Aun 4 59 
ſel Boleyn hath been pleaſing in your Ears, then let me 1 Why 
ur © obtain this Requeſt, and I will ſo leave to trouble 18 
ny pour Grace any farther, with mine earneſt Prayers to oy lp 
od «the Trinity to have your Grace in his good Keeping, 15 
u and to direct you in all your Actions. From my 10 
: doleful Priſon in the Tower, this fixth of May; N94 
* Your moſt Læyal 7 
en and ever Faithful Mi, | * 
en Ann Boleyn 1 
1 SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 297. ol 
Y IR. 

54 Lou reading your E/ay concerning the Pleaſures 

d of the Imagination, I find among the three Sources 

10 oi thoſe Pleaſures which you have diſcovered, that 


Greatneſs is one. This has ſuggeſted to me the reaſon 
by, of all Objects that I have ever ſeen, chere is none 


M 5 which 
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which affets my Imagination ſo much as the Sea or 
Ocean. I cannot fee the Heavings of this prodigious 
Bulk of Water, even in a Calm, without a very plea- | 
ling Aſtoniſhment; but when it is worked up in a 
Tempeſt, ſo that the Horizon on every fide is nothing 
but foaming Billows and floating Mountains, it is im r: 
poſſible to deſcribe the agreeable Horror that riſes g 
from ſuch a Proſpet. A troubled Ocean, to a Man is 
who fails upon it, is, I think, the biggeſt Object that MW it 
he can ſee in motion, and conſcquently gives his Ima. Wl of 
gination one of the higheſt kinds of Pleaſure that can u. 
ariie from Greatneſs. I muit confeſs, it is impoſſible for th 
me to ſurvey this World of fluid Matter, without think. fu 
ing on the Hand that firſt poured it out, and made a 
proper Channel for its Reception. Such an Object na. G 
turally riſes in my Thoughts the Idea of an Almighty Ml p. 
Being, and coyvinces me of his Exiſtence as much 
as a metaphyſical Demonſtration. The Imagination n 
prompts the Underſtanding, and, by the Greatneſs of p- 
the ſenſible Object, produces in it the Idea of a Being th 
who is neither circumſcribed by Time nor Space. 

As I have made ſeveral Voyages upon the Sea,! 
have often been toſſed in Storms, and on that occaſion 
have frequently reflected on the Deſcriptions of them 
in ancient Poets. I remember Longinus highly recem- 
mends one in Hemer, becauſe the Poet has not amuſcd 
himſelf with little Fancies upon the occeſion, as Au- 
thors of an inferior Genius, whom he mentions, had 
done, but becauſe he has gathered together thoſe Cir- 
cumſtances which are the moſt apt to terrify the Imagi- 
nation, and which really happen in the raging of a 
Tempeſt. It is for the ſame Reaſon, that I prefer the 
following Deſcription of a Ship in a Storm, which the 
Pſalmiſt ** made, before any other 1 have ever met 
with. They that go down to the Sca in Ships, that do Bu- 
fineſs in great Waters : Theſe fee the Works of the Lind, 
and bis Wonders in the Deep. For he commandeth and raiſcib 
the flormy Wind, which lifteth up the Waters thereef': Thi 
mcunt up to the Heaven, they ge down again to the Depths, 
their Scul is melted becauſe of Trouble, They reel to and 
fro, and flagger like a drunken Man, and are at thi 
Hits End. Then they cry unto the Lord in their 7. * | 

and 
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aud he bringeth them cut of their Diſtreſſes. He maketh the 
Storm a Calm, ſo that the M aves thereof are ftill. Then 
they are glad, becauſe they be quiet, ſo he bringeth them unto 
their defared Haven. 

By the way, how much more comfortable gs well as 
rational, 1s this Syſtem of the Pſalmiſt, than the Pa- 

an Scheme in Virgil, and other Poets, where one Deity 
15 repreſented as raiſing a Storm, and another as laying 
it? Were we only to conſider the Sublime in this Piece 
of Poetry, what can be nobler than the Idea it gives 
us of the Supreme Being thus raiſing a Tumult among 
the Elements, and recovering them out of their Con- 
fuſion, thus troubling and becalming Nature? 

Great Painters do not only give us Landſkips of 
Gardens, Groves, and Meadows, but very often em- 
ploy their Pencils upon Sea-Pieces: I could wiſh you 
would follow their Example. If this ſmall Sketch 
may deſerve a Place among your Works, I ſhall accom- 
pany it with a divine Ode, made by a Gentleman upon 
the Concluſion of his Travels. 


I. 


O Ware thy Servants bleſt, O Lord? 
How ſure is their Defence ! 
Eternal Wiſdom is their Guide, 
Their Help, Omnipotence. 


II. 
In foreign Realms and Lands remote, ; 
Supported by thy Care, i 
Thro' burning Climes J paſs'd unhurt, 
And breath'd in tainted Air. 


III. 
Thy Mercy ſweeten'd ev'ry Soil, 
Made ev'ry Region pleaſe : 


The hoary Alpine Hills it warm'd, 
And ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene Seas. 


| IV. 
Think, O my Soul, devoutly think, 
How with affrighted Eyes, 


Thou faw'ſt the wide extended Deep 
In all its. Horrors riſe | 
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> V. 
Confuſion dwelt in ev'ry Face, 
And Fear in ev'ry Heart; 
When Waves on Waves, and Gulphs on Gulpbs, 
O' ercame the Pilot's Art. 9 

VI. 


Yet then from all my Griefs, O Lord, 

Thy Mercy ſet me free, 

Whilſt in the Confidence of Pray'r 
My Soul took hold on thee. 

3 W. 

For tho? in dreadful Whirls we hung 
High on the broken Wave, 

I knew thou wert not flow.to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. , 

VIII. 


The Storm was laid, the Winds retir'd 


Obedient to thy Will; 
'The Sea that roar'd at thy Command, 


At thy Command was ſtill. 
| IX. | 


In midft of Dangers, Fears, and Death, : 
Thy Goodneſs I'l] adore, f 
And praiſe thee for thy Mercies paſt, * 
And humbly hope fr more. | 5 


. X. 8 
My Life, if thou preſerv'ſt my Life, 
Thy Sacrifice ſhall be; 
And Death, if Death muſt be my Doom, 


Shall join my Soul to thee. 
SyECTaToOR, Vol. VII. No. 489. 


8 1 R, : 4 ( 
Jod who are ſo well acquainted with the Story of e! 
0 Y Socrates, muſt have read how, upon his making ai « ( 
«Diſcourſe concerning Love, he preſſed his Point witli , a 
* fomuch Succeſs, that all the Batchelors.in his Audience , p 
„took a Reſolution to marry by the firſt Opportunity, ar 
* and that all the married Men immediately took Hori . a 


* and galloped home to their Wives. I am apt to thincf 
1 your 


"of 
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your Diſcourſes, in which you have drawn ſo many 
{ agreeable Pictures of Marriage, have had a very good 
Effect this way in Engiand. We are obliged to you, 
' at leaſt for having taken off that ſenſeleſs Ridicule, 
* waich for many Years the Witlings of the Town have 
turned wpon their Fathers and Mothers. For my own 
part, I was born in Wedlock, and 1 do not care who 
knows it: For which Reaſon, among many others, I 
* ſhould look upon myſelf as a moſt inſufferable Cox- 
comb, did I endeavour to maintain that Cuckoldom 
' was inſeparable from Marriage, or to make uſe of 
« Huſband and Wife as Terms of Reproach. Nay, Sir, I 
will go one Step further, and declare to you before 
© the whole World, that I am a married man, and at the 
ſame time I have ſo much Aſſurance as not to be 
aſhamed of what I have doner 1 
Among the ſeveral Pleaſures that accompany this 
State of Life, and which you have deſcribed in your 
former Papers, there are two you have not taken no- 
* tice of, and which are ſeldom caſt into the Account, 
by thoſe who write on this Subject. You muſt have 
* obſerved, in your Speculations on human Nature, that 
nothing is more gratifying to the Mind of Man than 
' Power or Dominion; and this I think myſelf amply 
poſie ſſed of, as I am the Father of a Family. I am 
' perpetually taken up in giving out Orders, in pre- 
ſeribing Duties, in hearing Parties, in adminiſtring 
juſtice, and in diſtributing Rewards and Puniſhments. 
To ſpeak in the Languge of the Centurion, I Yay unto 
« one, Go, and he goeth; and to anuther, Come, and he 
« cometh ; and to my Servant, Do T his, and he dath it. In 
ort, Sir, I look upon my Family as a Patriarchal 
489. + Sovereignty, in which I an} myſelf both King and 
«Prieſt, All great Governments are nothing elſe but 
Cluſters of theſe little private Royalties, and therefore 
J confider the Miſters of Families as {mall Deputy- 
ing a « Governors preſiding. over the ſeveral little, Parcels 
with and Diviſions of their Fellow Subjects. Ay I take 
1ence Wl great Pleaſure in the Adminiſtration of my Govern- 
nit], ment in particular, ſo J look upon myſelf not only as 
gore ; more aſeful, but as a much greater and happier Man 
| than 
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than any Batchelor in England, of my Rank and 
© Condition. | | 
There is another accidental Advantage in Mar. 
© riage, which has likewiſe fallen to my Share, I mean e 
the having a multitude of Children. Theſe I cannot 
© but regard as very great Bleſſings. When I ſee my WM « ( 
little Troop before me, I rejoice in the Addition; Ml «c 
which I have made to my Species, to my Country, Wl ©" 
and to my Religion, in having produced ſuch a 
Number of reaſonable Creatures, Citizens, and 
« Chriſtians. I am pleaſed to ſee myſelf thus perpetu- 
« ated; and as there is no Production comparable to 
« that of a human Creature, I am more proud of hav. f 
© ing been the occaſion of ten ſuch glorious Produtti. 
ons, than if I had built a hundred Pyramids at my 
« own Expence, or publiſhed as many Volumes of the 
« fineſt Wit and Learning. In what a beautiful Light 
has the Holy Scripture repreſented Abdon, one of the 
« Judges of {/rae/, who had forty Sons and thirty 
Grandſons, that rode on threeſcore and ten Aſs-Colts, 
according to the Magnifience of the Eſtern Coun- 
tries? How muſt the Heart of the old Man rejoice, 
« when he ſaw ſach a beautiſul Proceſſion of his own 

«+ Deſcendants, ſuch a numerous Cavalcade of his own 
© raiſing ? For my own part, I can fit in my Parlour 
with great Content, when I take a review of half a 
* dozen of my little Boys mounting upon Hobby 
« Horſes, and of as many little Girls tutoring their 
© Babies, each of them endeavouring to excel the reſt, 
and to do ſomething that may gain my Favour and 
Approbation. I cannot queſtion but he who has bleſ- 
ſed me with ſo many Children, will aſſiſt my Endeavours 
« in providing for them. There is one thing I am able 
to give each of them, which is a virtuous Education. 
I think it is Sir Francis Bacon's Obſervation, that in a 
numerous Family of Children, the eldeſt is often 
« ſpoiled by the Proſpect of an Eftate, and the young- 
«-eft by being the Darling of the Parent; but that 
« ſome-one or other in the middle, whothas not per- 
« haps been regarded, has made his way in the World, 
© an 1 over-topped the reſt. It is my Buſineſs to implant 
in every one of my Children the ſame Seeds of In- 


duſtry, and the ſame honeſt Principles, By this means 
„ think 
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i]think I have a fair Chance, that one or other of 
them may grow conſiderable in ſome or other way 
©of Life, whether it be in the Army, or in the Ficet, in 
Trade, or any of the three l. araed Profeſſion;; ſor 
«you mult know, Sir, that from long — and 
« Obſervation, I am perſuaded of what ſeems a Para- 


dox to moſt of thoſe with whom I converſe, namely, 


That a Man who has many Children, and gives them 
e good Education, is more likely to raiſe a Family, 
«than he who has but one, notwithſtanding he leaves 
him his whole Eſtate. For this reaſon I cannot for- 
bear amuſing myſelf with finding out a General, an 
Admiral, or an Alderman of London, a Divine, a Phy- 
ſician, or a Lawyer among my little People who are 
now perhaps in Petticoats; and when I ſee the mo- 
'therly Airs of my little Daughters when they are 
' playing with their Puppets, I cannot but flatter my- 
*{elf that their Huſbands and Children will be happy 
in the Poſſeſſion of ſuch Wives and Mothers. 

If you are a Father, you will not yo think this 
(Letter impertinent ; but if you are a ſingle Man, you 
{will not know the Meaning of it, and probably throw 
it into the Fire: Whatever you determine of it, you 
' may aſſure yourſelf that it comes from one who is, 


Your meft humble Servant 
and Well-wifher, 
Philogamus. 
SPECTATOR, Vor. VII. No. 500. 


The following Letter comes to me from that excel- 
lent Man in Holy Orders, whom I have mentioned 
more than once as one af that Society who aſlifts me in 
my Speculations. It is a Theught in Sickne/s, and of a 
\ery ſerious Nature, for which reaſon I give it a place 
in the Paper of this Day. 4 
. : 

TE E Indiſpoſition which has long hung upon me 
: is at laſt grown to ſuch a head, that it muſt 
quickly make an end of me, or of itſelf, You may 
imagine, that whilſt J am in this bad ſlate of Health, 
there are none of your Works which I read with 
greater Pleafure than your Saturday's Papers. I 
e * ſhould 
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* ſhould be glad if I could furniſh you with any Hints 
for that Day's Entertainment. Were I able to dre(; Wl / 
up ſeveral Thoughts of a ſerious Nature, which have 
made great Impreſſions on my Mind during a long. 
Fit of Sickneſs, they might not be an improper En- 
© tertainment for that Occaſion: 'q 
Among all the Reflexions which uſually riſe in the / 
© Mind of a fick Man, who has Time and Inclination WM (* 
to conſider his approaching End, there is none moe / 
© natural than that of his going to appear naked and 
© unbodied before Him who made him. When a Man 
* conſiders, that as ſoon as the vital Union is diflolved, Ml * 
he ſhall ſee the Supreme Being, whom he now con- 
templates at a diſtance, and only in his Works; or WM ® 
*to more philoſophically, when by ſome Faculiy|Mll - 
in the Soul he ſhall apprehend the Divine Beirg, and ? 
de more ſenſible of his Preſence, than we are row off *th 
the Preſence of any Object which the Eye beholds, al * 
Man muſt be Joſt in Careleſneſs and Stupidity who Will * 
© is not alarmed at ſuch a Thought. Dr. SIe, in WM * 
© his excellent Treatiſe upon Death, has repreſentd, "Be 
in very ſtrong and lively Colours, the State of the 'th 
Soul in its firſt Separation from the Body, with re-.“ 
gard to that inviſible World which every where ſur- * 
* rounds us, tho? we are not able to diſcover it through Wl © 
* this groſſer World of Matter, which is accomno-W © 
dated to our Senſes in this Life. His Words are as Wi ? 
© follow. N * 
* That Death, aubicb is our leaving this World, is netli . 
* e ſe but our putting eff theſe Bodies, teaches ws, that it u. 
* only our Union to theſe Bodies, which intercepts the Sight il © 
* of the ether Word: The ther World is net at juch a di- 
* ance from us, as Wwe may imagine; the Throne of God in- 'fe 
* deed is at a great Remove from this Earth, abcve tht | of 
' © third Heavens, awhere be diſplays his Glory to theſe bi, ® 
* Spirits which encompaſs his T hrone; but as con as well by 
* flep out e theſe Bodies, wwe flep into the other Warit; of 
« which is not ſo properly another World, (for there is the . 
© ſame Heaven and Farth flill) as a new flate of Life. 71 0 
© live in theſe Bodies is 19 live in this World; to lia cut 17 


4 them is to remove into the next: For awhile cur Soil ff 
are confined to theſe Bodies, and can lcok only thro' 17 | 
maicria 8 
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i material Caſements, nothing but what is material can aft 


1 et us , nay, nothing but what ts % groſs, that it can 
% Light, and convey the Shapes and Colours of Things 
nol uit it to the Eye: So that though within this viſibie 
] ky ' World, there be a more glerious Scene of things than what 

appears to us, abe perceive nothing at all of it; for this 
bel ef Fleſb parts the wifible and inviſible Word : But 
00 when abe put off theſe Bodies, there are new and ſurpri- 
ore /i Ponders preſent t hemſelwes to our Views ; when theſe 
and nacerial Spettacies are taken off, the Soul with its own 
Ian ned Eyes, fees what was inviſible before : And then 
ed, ' we are in the other M orid, when we can ſee it, aud con- 


' verſe abith it ; Thus St. Paul tells us, That when we 


go Jane at home in the Body, we are abſent from the 
ulivif Lord; but when we are abſent from the Body, we are 
an 'preſent with the Lord, 2 Cor. V. 6, 8. And methinks 
w of , is enough to cure us of our Fondneſs for theſe Bodies, 
1s, a % we 2hink it more defirabie to be confined to a Priſon, 
who | ' and to look through a Grate ail our Lives, which gives us 


„ in] tr a very narrow Preſpect, and that none of the bef 
d, ther, than to be jet at liberty to view all the Glories of 
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the he World. What wou'ld we give now for the leaſt Glimpſe i 

\ re Bl VT that invifible World, which the firſl Step we take cut 3 
(vr of theſe Bodies will preſent us with ? There are ſuch things | bd 
dug. Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, neither hath it ble 


entered into the Heart of Man to conceive ; Death 
' opens our Eyes, enlarges our Praſpect, preſents us wilh a 
'new and more gioricus Word, which we can never /ce 
' while ue are ſbut up in Fleſh; which ſhou'd make us as 
ui ling to part with this Veil, as to take the Film ef 
uur Eyes, which Binders our Sight. 

As a thinking Man cannot but be very much af- 
Weed with the Idea of his appearing in the Preſence 
of that Being ache none can /ee and (ye; he nrult be 
nuch more affected when he conſiders that this Being 
whom he appears before, will examine all the Actions 
'of his paſt Life, and reward or puniſh him accord- 
eingly. I muſt confeſs that I think there is no Scheme 
of Religion, beſides that of Chriſtianity, whieh can 
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| 'potibly ſupport the moſt virtuous Perſon under this 
Se [hought. Let a Man's Innocence be what it will, 
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© attainable in this Life, there will be fill in him lf 
many ſecret Sins, ſo many human Frailties, ſo many 
* Offences of Ignorance, Paſſion and Prejudice, ſo man 
* unguarded Words and Thoughts, and in ſhort, {offi 
many Defects in his beſt Actions, that, without thei 
* Advantages of ſuch an Expiation and Atonement 
das Chriſtianity has revealed to us, it is impoſſibleſ 
that he ſhould be cleared before his Sovereign judge, 
or that he ſhould be able to fand in his Sight. Our 
Holy Religion ſuggeſts to us the only means where 
by our Guilt may be taken away, and our imperÞ 
fect Obedience accepted. 

It is this Series of Thought that J have endea- 
* youred to expreſs in the following Hymn, which 
have compoſed during this my Sickneſs. | 


J a 


HEN rifing from the Bed of Death, e 

O'erwhelm'd with Guilt and Fear . 

I ſee my Maker, Face to Face, Wc 

O how ſhall I appear! e 

f 5 II. „ 

If yet, while Pardon may be found, | ve 

And Mercy may be ſought, 4 

My Heart with inward Horror ſhrinks, 14 

And trembles at the Thought; Fe 

\ ' III. (|; 

When thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos'd 1 

In Majeſty ſevere, b. 

And ſit in judgment on my Soul, as 

O how ſhall I appear ? ' re 

- il 'n 

- 5 6 \/ 

But thou haſt told the troubled Mind, 7 

Who does her Sins lament, " 
The timely Tribute of her Tears . 

Shall endleſs Woe prevent. | | 1 

V. 8 | 2 

Then ſee the Sorrow of my Heart, | 6 


Ere yet it be too late ; 
And hear my Saviour's dying Groans, 
To give thoſe Sorraws Weight, 


1 
. 
* 
1 
| 
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VI. 
For never ſhall my Soul deſpair 
Her Pardon to procure, 
Who knows thy only Son has dy'd 
To make her Pardou ſure. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 513. 


AD A My 


M 
| [ Writ to you on Saturday by Mrs. Lucy, and give 
you this Trouble to urge the ſame Requeſt I made 
'then, which was, that I may be admitted to wait 
upon you. I ſhould be very far from defiring this, 
if it were a Tranſgreſſion of the moſt ſevere Rules 
to allow it: I know you are very much above the 
little Arts which are frequent in your Sex, of giving 
unneceſſary Torments to their Admirers; therefore 
bope you'll do ſo much Juſtice to the generous Paſ- 
ton I have for youy as to let me have an Opportu- 
'nity of acquainting you upon what Motives I pre- 
end to your good Opinion, I ſhall not trouble you 
wich my Sentiments, till I know how they will be 
© received ; and as I know no Reaſon why Difference 
'of Sex ſhould make our Language to each other dif- 
'fer from the ordinary Rules of right Reaſon, I ſhall 
affect Plainneſs and Sincerity in my Diſcourſe to you, 
as much as other Lovers do Perplexity and Rapture. 
' Iatead of ſaying, I ſhall die for you, I profeſs J 
' ſhould be glad to lead my Life with you: You ate as 
(beautiful, as witty, as prudent, as good-humoured, 
as any Woman breathing; but Tmuſt copſeſs to you, I 
'regard all theſe Excellencies as you will pleaſe to di- 
rect them, for my Happineſs or Miſery, With me, 
Madam, the only laſting Motive to Love is the Hope 
'0f its becoming mutual, I beg of you to let Mrs; 
Li fend me Word when I may attend you. I pro- 
"miſe you, PI talk of nothing but indifferent Things; 
WJ though at the ſame Time ] know now hew I fhall 
I pproach you in the tender Moment of firſt feeing 
you, after this Declaration of, MAD A M, 
| Hur meſt cbedient, | 
; -  eud mift Feithful humble Servant, &c. 
| : Tarres, Vol, I. No. 35. 
SIX. 
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SIX, ſhire, Tuly 1713. 
HE other Day I went into the Houſe of one of 
my Tenants, whoſeWife was formerly a Servant 

* in our Family, and (by my Grandmother's Kindneſs) 

© had her Education with my Mother from her Infancy ; 

* ſo that ſhe is of a Spirit and Underſtanding greatly iſ 

* ſuperior to thoſe of her own Rank. I found the poor 

Woman in the utmoſt Diſorder of Mind and Attire, WM all 

* drowned in Tears, and reduced to a Condition that If 


looked rather like Stupidity then Grief. She leaned fee 
© upon her Arm over a Table, on which lay a Letter gu 
folded up and directed to a certain Nobleman very in 
« famous in our Parts for Low Intrigue, or (in plainer . E. 
Words) for debauching Country Girls; in whichNum- W' nm 
ber is the unfortunate Daughter of my poor Tenant, th 
© as I learn from the following Letter written by her g 
Mother. I have ſent you here a Copy of it, which n 
* madepublick in your Paper, may perhaps furniſh uſe. v 
ful Reflections to many Men of Figure and Quality, WI 4 
© who indulge themſelves in a Paſſion which theypoſſeſs 1 
but in common with the vileſt Part of Mankind, 'B 
£54 8 
- My Zora, Wl 
* F Afﬀt Night I diſcovered the Injury you have done | 
” to my Daughter. Heaven knows how long ard 
© piercing a Torment that ſhort-lived ſhameful Pleaiure WW © 
* of yours maſt bring upon me; upon me, from whom . 
* you never received any Offence. This Conſideration Wl © 


alone ſhould-have deterred a Noble Mind from ſo baſe | '| 
* and ungenerous an Act. But, alas! what is all the . 
* Grief that muſt be my Share, in Compariſon of tact, If & 
with which you have requitęd her by whom ycu have I 
been obliged? Loſs of good Name, Anguith of Heart, . 
Shame and Infamy, are what muff inevitably fall up-. 
* on her, unleſs ſhe gets over them by what is much . 
* worſe, open Impadence,profeſſed Leudneſs, and aban- . 
* doned Proſtitution. Theſe are the Returns you have 
made to her, for puttirg in your Power all her Live- 
-lthood and Dependence, her Virtue and Repatation. 
O, my Lord, ſhould my Son have practiſed the like 
* on one of your Daughters? I know you. 2 
wit 
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with Indignation at the very mention of it, and would 


3, W chink he deſerved a thouſand Deaths, ſhould he make 
of Wl © ſuch an Attempt upon the Honour of yourFamily,”tis 
at Wl © well, my Lord, andis thentheHonour of your Daughter, 
c whom ſtill, tho? it had been violated, you might have 

. WH * maintained in Plenty, and even Luxury, of greater 
ly MW Moment to her, than to my Daughter hers, whoſe 
or only Suftenance it was? And muſt my Son, void of 
re, all the Advantages of a generous Education, muſt he, 
gat | fay, conſider: And may your Lordſhip be excuſed 
ed fiom all Reflexion? Eternal Contumely attend that 
ter guilty Title which claims Exemption from Thought, 
ry and arrogates to ĩts Wearers the Prerogztiveof Brutes. 


ger Ever curſed be its falſe Luſtre, which could dazzle 
m- my poor Daughter to her Undoing, Was it for this 
nt, that the exalted Merits and godlike Virtues of your 
her great Anceſtor were e with a Coronet, that it 
ich might be a Pander to his Poſterity, and confer a Pri- 
ſe- MW vilege of Diſhonouringthe Innocent and Defenceleſs? 
ty. At this rate the Laws of Rewards ſhould be inverted, 
eſs and he who is Generous and Good ſhould be made a 
' beggar and a Slave; that Induſtry and honeſt Dili- 
i gence may keep his Poſterity unſpotted, and preſerve 
them from ruining Virgins, and making whole Fami- 
lies unhappy. Wretchedneſs ts now become my ever- 
' laſting Portion! Your Crime, my Lord, will draw Per- 
dition even upon my Head, I may not ſue for For- 
gireneſs of my own Failings and Miſdeeds, for Inever 
can forgive yours; but ſhall curfe you with my dying 
© * Breath, and at the laſt tremendous Day ſhall hold forth 
nn my Arms my magh-wronged Child, and call aloud 
bor Vengeance on her Defiler. Under theſe preſent 
Horrors of Mind I could be content to be your chief 
' Tormentor, ever paying you Meck-reverence, and 
' founding in your Ears, to your unutterable loth- 
ing, the empty Title which inſpired you with 
' reſumption to attempt, and over-awed my Daugh- 
' ter to comply. | | 
Thus have I given ſome Vent to my Sorrow, nor 
' fear I to awaken you to Repentance, ſo that your 8 n 
may be forgiven : The Divine Laws have been broken, 
but much Injury, irreparable Injury, has r 
| * done 


2 


* 
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not ſee a little of the World. She herſelf was bref 
chiefly in Town, and fince ſhe was married into th 


done to me, and the juft Judge will not pardon tha b 
till I do. | 7 
My Lord, M 

| Your Conſcience will help you ro my Nam « | 
Guardian. Vol. II. No, 12-1 

. 

To the GuarDian. + 

Ola NesTOR, | « f 
Belleve youdiſtance me not ſo much in Years as ii * 

1 Wiſdom, and therefore fince you have gained . 
deſerved a Reputation, I beg your Aſſiſtance in cori 
recting the Manners of an untoward Lad, who perhanWMl | * 
may liſten to your Admonitions, ſooner than to all © 
the ſevere Checks, and grave Reprocfs of a Father * ! 
Without any longer Preamble, you muſt know, Sin 


that about two Years ago, Jack my eldeſt Son an | 
Heir was ſent up to London, to be admitted of th 

Temple, not ſo much with a View of his ſtudying th þ 
Law, as a Defire to improve his Breeding. This wa{f 

done out of a Complaiſance to a Couſin of his, anairf 
Lady, who was continually teizing me, that the Bo 
would ſhoot up into a mere Country Booby, if he did 


Country, neither looks, nor talks, nor dreſſes like an 
of her Neighbours, and is grown the Admiration off 
every one but her Huſband, The latter End of lat . 
Month ſome important Buſineſs called me up to Toο 
and the fiift thing Idid, the next Morning about ten 
was to pay a Viſit to my Son at Ris Chambers; butas Wi 
begun to knock at the Door, I was interrupted by till 
Bed-maker in the Stair-caſe, who told me her Mate; 
ſeldom roſe till about twelve, and about one I mig 
be ſure to find him drinking Tea. I bid her ſome * 
what haſtily hold her prating, and open the Doo, 
which accordingly ſhe did. The firft thing I obſerve * 
upon the Table was the ſecret Amours of -——-M © 
and by it ſtood a Box of Pills; on a Chair lay a Snuff 
Box with a Fan half broke, and on the Floor a Pal 
of Foils, Having ſeen this Furniture I entered bi 


Bed-chamber, not without ſome Noiſe, _ hi 
6 eg A 
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tha began to ſwear at his Bed-maker (as he thought) for 
. lifarbing him ſo ſoon, and was turning about for the 

; other Nap, when he diſcovered ſuch a thin, pale, ſick- 

Van « ly Viſage, that had I not heard his Voice, I ſhould ne- 
12er have gueſſed him to have been my Son, How dif- 


i ferent was this Countenance from that ruddy, hale 
; Complexion, which he bad at parting with me from 
home! After I had waked him, he gave me to under- 
« ſtand, that he was but lately recovered out of a violent 


asi fever, and the Reaſon why he did not acquaint me 
ed vic it, was, leſt the melancholy News might occa- 
cor ſion too many Tears among his Relations, and be an 
chan unſupportable Grief to his Mother. To be ſhort with 
to 218 * you, old NesTOR, I hurried my young Spark down 


Wn þ into the Country along with me, and theream endea- 

. e to plump him up, ſo as to be no Diſgrace to 
« his Pedigree; for I aſſure you it was never known in 
the Memory of Man, that any one of the Family of the 
Ring vuoadi ever fell into a Conſumption, except Mrs. 
* Dorothy Ringwood, who died a Maid at 45. In order 
to bring him to himſelf, and to be one of us again, [ 
make him goto Bed at ten, and riſe half an Hour paſt 
five ; and when he is puling forBohea Tea and Cream, 
I place upon a Table a jolly Piece of Cold Roaſt Beef, 
' or well-powdered Ham,and bid himeat and live; then 
take him into the Fields to obſerve the Reapers, how 
the Harveſt goes forwards. There is no Body pleaſed 
with his preſent Conſtitution but wy + deny in, who 
own Ml © ſpirits him up, and tells him, he looks fair, and is grown 
t ter well. ſhaped; but the honeſt Tenants ſhake their Heads 
ut as Wl © and cry, Lack-aaay, how thin is poor young Maſter 
»y the fallen! The other Day, when I to d him of it, he had 
late © the Impudence to reply, I hope, Sir, you would not 
ige © have me as fat as Mr. —Alas! what would then 
become of me? How would the Ladies piſh at ſuch 
' a monſtrous great thing? If you are truly, what your 
Title imports, a Guardian, pray, Sir, be pleaſed to con- 


* enſue from the Lives which the Town-bred Gentle- 

men too often lead. A Friend of mine not long ago, 

as we were complaining of the Times, repeated two 
| * Stanzas 


* ſider what a noble Generation muſt in all probability 
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* Stanzas out of my Lord Roſcommon, which I think 
may here be applicable. 


Twas not the Spawn of ſuch as theſe, 

That dy'd with Punicł Blood the conquer'd Seas, 
And quaſh'd the ſtern #aciges : 

Made the proud Afar Monarch feel 

How weak his Gold was againſt Europe's Steel, 
Forc'd e'en dire Hannibal to yield, 


And won the long- diſputed World at Zama's fatal 
Field. 


But Soldiers of a ruſtick Mould, 
Rough, hardy, ſeaſon'd, manly, bold; 
Either they dug the ſtubborn Ground, 


Or through hewn Woods their weighty ſtrokes did 
found. 


And after the declining Sun 
Had chang'd the Shadows, and their Taſk was 2 


Home with their weary Team they took their Way, 
And drown'd in friendly Bowls the Labour of the Day. 


Iam, .S ER,” 
Your very humble Servant, 
Tenathan Ringwood, 


P. S. I forgot to tell you that while I waited in i 


my Son's Anti-chamber, I found upon the Table the 
9 following Bill. 


d. 
« Sold to Mr. Fenath an Ringawood, Th | 
plain Muſlin Head and Kaffe with 18 6 
Colbertine Lace. * 
* Six Pair of white Kid Gloves for 
Madam Salley. fo 14. 


Three Handkerchieſs for Madam Salley. o 1 5 © 
In his Chamber-Window I ſaw his Shoe- 


Maker's Bill, with this remarkable Article, ia 
For Mr. Ringwood three Pair of Laced 1 
© Shoes. 0 3 ©. 0 ie 


And in the Drawer of the Table was the following Wi 
6 Bullet, : 


Mr, 
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Mr. Ringwood, F 
© [defire,that becauſe you are ſuch a Country Booby, 
{that you forget the Uſe and Care of your Snuff-Box, 
ou would not call me a Thief. Pray ſee my Face no 
more. | 


Your abuſed Friend, 
Sarah Gallopp. 


nder theſe Words my hopeful Heir had writ, Me- 
norandum, to ſend her Word I have found my Box, 
(though I know ſhe has it. | 


GUARDIAN, Vol. II. Ne 151. 


10 Hit L aBOUR. | 
) Odily Labour is of two Kinds, either that which 
; a Man ſubmits to for his Livelihood, or that 
„ ich he undergoes for his Pleaſure. The latter of 
o them generally changes the Name of Labour for that 


I Exerciſe, but differs only from ordinary Labour as 
Wit riſes from another Motive. ate h 

W 4 Country Life abounds in both theſe Kinds of La- 
boar, and for that Reaſon gives a Man a greater Stock 
Health, and conſequently a more perfect Enjoyment 
e himſelf, than any other Way of Life. I confider 
in le Body as a Syſtem of Tubes and Glands, or to uſe 
: nore Ruſtick Phraſe, a Bundle of Pipes and Strainers, 
Witted to one another after ſo wonderful a Manner as to 
d. Whnike a proper Engine for the Soul to work with. This 
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Deſcription does not only comprehend the Bowels, is 0 
6 nes, Tendons, Veit, Nerves and Arteries, but every "4,480 
Wlaſcle and every Ligature, which is a Compoſition 1 
o WV Fibres, that are ſo many imperceptible Tubes or l 
, ph | . , P . þ N * 
ies interwoven on all Sides with inviſible Glands or e 
o Whitainers, | | | | | El. 
. This general Idea of a human Body, without con- n 
lering it in its Niceties of Anatomy, let us ſee how 194 
o olutely neceſſary Labour is for the right Preſervation Wl 
it. There muſt be frequent Motions and Agitations, g 
ng Wy" mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the Juices contained in it, 
well as to clear and cleanſe that Inſinitude of Pipes 
Ir. Vor, II. eee and 
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and Strainers of which it is compoſed, and to give the; 


folid Parts a more firm and laſting Tone. Labour oN 
Exerciſe ferments the Humours, caſts them into theii ?: 
23 Channels, throws off Redundancies, and help 
ature in thoſe ſecret Diſtributions, without which 
the Body cannot ſubſiſt in its Vigour, nor the Soul a li 
with Chearfſulneſs. ab] 
I might here mention the Effects which this has upoi qu 
all the Faculties of the Mind, by keeping the Under be: 
landing elear, the Imagination untroubled,and refinin Ot 
thoſe Spirits that are neceſſary for the proper Exertioſ der 
of our intellectual Faculties, 1 the preſent Laws boo 
Union between Soul and Body. It is to a Neglect ii va: 
this Particular that we muſt aſcribe the Spleen, which lit 
is ſo frequent in Men of ſtudious and ſedentary Ten fl! 
pers, as well as the Vapours to which thoſe of the othe hi 
Sex are ſo often fubjeRt. | 0 
. Had not Exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary for oi Par 
Well-being, Nature would not have made the Body ed 
proper for it, by giving ſach an Activity to the Limb eur 
and ſuch a Pliancy to every Part as neceſſarily produq that 
thoſe Compreſſions, Extenſions, -Contortions, Dilatq wi 
tions, and all other Kinds of Motions that are neceWf thre 
ſary. for the Preſervation of ſuch a Syſtem of Tub bel 
and Glands as has been before mentioned. And the Uni 


we might not want Inducements to engage us in {ug Life 
an Exerciſe of the Body as is proper for its Welfare, ¶ Acc 
is ſo ordered that Nothing valuable can be procur loc 
without it. Not to mention Riches and Honour, evq 
Food and Raiment are not to be come at without i} 
Tail of the Hands and Sweat of the Brows. Providen 
furniſhes Materials, but expects that we ſhould wo 
them up ourſelves. The Earth muſt be laboured bein 
It gives its [ncreaſe, and when it is forced into its ſe 
ra 


products, how many Hands muſt they paſs through T 
| before they are ft for Uſe ? Manufactures, Trad tom: 
and Agticultute, naturally employ more than ninete ung 
Parts of the. Species in twenty; and as for thoſe vu 1 
are not obliged to labour, by the Condition in whit vet! 
they are born, they, are more miſerable than the relt Wi 425 


Maskind, unleſs they indulge themſelves in that olaf 
ary Labour which goes by the Name of Exerciſe. 
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My Friend Sir Roces has been an indefatigable 

Man in Buſineſs of this Kind, and has hung ſeveral 

Parts of his Houſe with the Trophies of his former 

labours. The Walls of his great Hall are covered 

vith the Horns of ſeveral Kinds of Deer that he has 

killed in the Chace, which he thinks the moſt valu- 

able Furniture of his Houſe, as they afford him fre- 

quent Topicks of Diſcourſe, and ſhew that he has not 
teen idle. At the lower End of the Hall, is a large 
Otter's Skin ſtuffed with Hay, which his Mother or- 
lered to be hung up in that Manner, and the Knight 
boks upon with great Satisfaction, becauſe it ſeems he 
was but nine Years old, when his Dog killed him. A 
© little Room adjoining to the Hall is a Kind of Arſenal 
filled with Guns of ſeveral Sizes and Inventions, with 
which the Knight has made great Havock in the 
Woods, and rs alter many Thouſands of Pheaſants, 
Partridges and Wood cocks. His Stable Doors are patch- 
ed with Noſes that belonged to Foxes of the Knight's 
own hunting down. Sir Rook ſhewed me one of them 
that for Diſtinction ſake has a Braſs Nail ſtruck thro' it, 
which coſt him about fifreen Hours riding, carried him 
through half a Dozen Counties, killed him a Brace of 
S Geldings, and loſt above half his Dogs. This the 
Uight looks upon as one of the greateſt Exploits of his 
n (ud life. The perverſe Widow, whom I have given ſome 
fare, WI Account of, was the Death of ſeveral Foxes; for Sir 
our loc has told me that in the Courſe of his Amours 


, eee patched the Weſtern Door of his Stable. Whenever 
aut i the Widow was cruel, the Foxes were ſure to pay for 
ident. In Proportion as his Paſhon for the Widow abated 
| wo ud old Age came on, he left off Fox-hunting ; but a 
| be fol Hare is not yet ſafe that fits within ten Miles of his 
ts {evil Houſe. 

hroudM There is no Kind of Exerciſs which I would fo re- 


Wl commend to my Readers of both Sexes as this of Ri- 


Nad is every way accommodated to the Body, according 
sche Laa which I have given of it. Doctor Sy- 
ban is very laviſh in its Praiſes; and if the 0 
eder will ſee the Mechanical Effects of it deſeribed 
Wi length, he may find them in a Book publiſhed not 
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many Years fince, under the Title of Medicina c 
fiica, For my own Part, when I am in Town, fo 
Want of theſe Opportunities, I exerciſe myſelf an Hou 


every Morning upon a dumb Bell that is placed in WM; 
Corner of my Room, and pleaſes me the more becauſi b 
it does every 2 require of it in the moſt profound rt 
Silence. My Landlady and her Daughters are ſo well 
' acquainted with my Hours of Exerciſe, that they neve 7 
come into my Room to diſturb me whilſt I am ringinę be 
When I was ſome Years younger than I am at pre Du 
' ſent, I uſed to employ myſelf in a more laborious Di ut 
verſion, which I learned from a Latin Treatiſe of Exer ir 
Ciſes that is written with great Erudition : It is ther nz; 
called the oxwpayxia, or the fighting with a Man's o jr 
Shadow, and conſiſts in the brandiſhing of two ſhof bat 
Sticks graſped in each Hand, and loaden with Plugs ore 
Lead at either End. This opens the Cheſt, exerciſ be. 
the Limbs, and gives a Man all the Pleaſure of Boxing 7 
without the Blows. I could wiſh the ſeveral learnef ſpe 
Men would lay out that Time which they employ if ar 
Controverſies and Difputes about nothing, in this MI 
thod of fighting with their own Shadows. It mig hall 
conduce very much to evaporate the Spleen whiq lia. 
makes them uneaſy to the Publick as well as to then Reg 
. ſelves. bt 
Too conclude, As I ama Compound of Soul and BooWMr(:; 
I confider myſelf as obliged to a double Scheme of Dort 
ties; and think I have not fulfilled the Buſineſs of ty 7 
Day when Ido not thus employ the one in Labour aniiy 
Exerciſe, as well as the other in Study and CentempiiMſze, 
tion. | | ua 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 1 Bb 
| | em 
| lne 
"IE > L1iBERALITY. 8 
8 no one ei n be ſaid to enjoy Health, who is on 
- N not ſick, without he feel within himſelf a ligh | - 
ening and invigorating Principle, which will not ſul 81. 
him to remain idle, but ſtill ſpurs him on to Action; | bhe 
in the Practice of every Virtue, there is ſome addition; . 
Grace required, to give a Claim of excelling in ths | lie. 
* | th 
| 
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bat particular Action. A Diamond may want poliſh- 
ug, though the Value be ſtill intrinſically the ſame; 
nd the ſame good may be done with different Degrees 
if Luſtre. No Man ſhould be contented with himſelf 
hat he barely does well, but he ſhould perform every 
Thing in the beſt and moſt becoming Manner that he is 
ible. | Eh oe 

Tully tells us he wrote his Book of Offices, becauſe 
W here was no Time of Life in which ſome correſpondent 
Duty might not be praQtiſed ; nor is there a Duty with- 
wt a certain Decency accompanying it, by which every 
Virtue it is joined to will ſeem to be doubled. Another 
nay do the ſame Tg, and yet the Action want that 
lir and Beauty which diſtinguiſh it from others; like 
lat inimitable Sunſhine Titian is ſaid to have diffuſed 
W over his Landſkips; which denotes them his, and has 
been always unequalled by any other Perſon. 

There is no one Action in which this Quality I am 
Waking of will be more ſenſibly perceived, than in 
ranting a Requeſt or doing an Office of Kindneſs. 
Mumnius, by his Way of conſenting to a Benefaction, 
tall make it loſe its Name; while Carus doubles the 
Lindneſs and the Obligation: From the firſt the defired 
Wiequeſt drops indeed at laſt, but from ſo doubtful a 

low, that the obliged has almoſt as much Reaſon to 
BocWrſent the Manner of beſtowing it, as to be thankful 
Wor the Favour itſelf. Carus invites with a pleaſing Air, 
of ti v give him an Opportunity of doing an Act of Huma- 


ur 218iity, meets the Petition half Way, and conſents to a 
emp\WMſequeit with a Countenance which proclaims the Sa- 


Wition of his Mind in aſſiſting the Diſtreſſed, 

the Decency then that is to be obſerved in Liberality, 
ems to conſiſt in its being performed with ſuch Chear- 
Ilneſs, as may expreſs the Godlike Pleaſure is to be met 
With in obliging one's Fellew Creatures; that may ſnew 
© Good-nature and Benevolence over-flowed, and do not, 


ow in ſome Men run upon the Tilt, and taſte of the Se- 
4 10 ments of a grudging uncommunicative Diſpoſition. 

i Since I have intimated that the greateſt Decorum, is 
100 3 bbe preſerved in the beſtowing our good Offices, I will, 
** blattrate it a littte by an Example drawn ſrom private 


lite, which carries with it ſuch aProfuſion of Liberality, 
Ry.” that 
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that it can be exceeded by Nothing but the Humanity WW © 
and Good-nature which accompanies it. It is a Letter © 
of Plim's, which I ſhall here tranſlate, becauſe the Ac. 1 
tion will beſt appear in its firſt Dreſs of Thought, with. Ce. 
out any foreign or ambitious Ornaments. 


sf 
PLINY to QUINTILIAN. * 
2 1 rep I am fully acquainted with the Content. Wl 2 
4 ment and juſt Moderation of your Mind, and the dne 
« Conformity the Educationyou have given your Daugh- bul 
« ter bears to your own Character; yet fince ſhe is ſud. ka 
« denly to be married to a Perſon of Diſtinction, whoſe © 
Figure in the World makes it neceſſary for her to be at U. 
© more than ordinary Expence in Clothes and Equipage Wl * 
« ſgitable to herHuſband'sQuality; bywhich, though her M 
intrinſick Worth be not augmented, yet will it receive Wl * 
both Ornament and Luſtre: And knowing your Eſtate | 
© to be as moderate as the Riches of your Mind are 
« abundant, I muſt challenge to myſelf ſome Part of hel 
« Burden ; and as a Parent of your Child, I preſent her 
with Twelve Hundred and fifty Crowns towards theſe 
« Expences ; which Sum had been much larger, had 1 
not feared the Smallneſs of it would be the greateſt 
£ Inducement with you to accept of it. Farewel. 
Thus ſhould a Benefaction be done with a good il | 
Grace, and ſhine in the — Point of Light; it P 
ſhould not only anſwer all the opes and Exigencies of Wl ® 
the Receiver, but even out-run his Wiſhes : It is this: P 
happy Manner of Behaviour which adds new Charms to h 
it, and ſoftens thoſe Gifts of Art and Nature, whick Wl * 
otherwiſe would be rather diſtaſteful than agreeable. WI ® 
Without it, Valour would degenerate into Brutality, ; 


Learning into Pedantry, and the genteeleſt Demeanour 
into AﬀeQation. Even Religion itſelf, unleſs Decency 
be the Handmaid which waits upon her, is apt to make iſ 
People appear guilty of Sourneſs and ill Humour; but 
this ſhews Virtue in her firſt original Form, adds 2 
Comelineſs to Religion, and gives its Profeſſors thejuſt-W 
ef Title to the Beauty of Holineſs. A Man fully in. 
rudted in this Art, may aſſume a thouſand Shapes, and 
piraſe in all: He may do a thouſand Actions mall - f 
25.4 : C0 | 
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come none other but himſelf; not that the Things them- 
elves are different, but the Matiner of doing them. 

If you examine each Feature by itſelf, Aglaura and 
(alliclea are equally handſome ; but take them in the 
Whole, and you cannot ſuffer the Compariſon : The one 
is full of numberleſs nameleſs Graces, the other of as 
many nameleſs Faults, 

The Comelineſs of Perſon, and the Decency of Beha- 
nour, add infinite Weight to whatis pronounced by any 
one. It is the Want of this that often makes the Re- 
bukes and Advice of old rigid Perſons of no Effect, and 
kave a Diſpleaſure in the Minds of thoſe they are direct- 
ed to: But Youth and Beauty, if accompanied with a 
graceful and pecoming Ferry, 1s of mighty Force to 
raiſe, even in the moſt Profligate, a Senſe of Shame. In 
Milton, the Devil is never deſcribed aſhamed but once, 
and that at the Rebuke of a beautequs Angel. 


f . So ſpake the Cherub, and his grave Rebake, 
' he Severe in youthful Beauty, added Grace 

her Invincible : Abaſh'd the Devil ſtood; 

ieſe BY And felt how awful Goodnels is, and ſaw 

d Virtue in her own Shape how lovely ! ſaw and pin'd 
tet BY His Loſs. | | 


ood WM The Care of doing nothing unbecoming has accom - 
it panied the greateſt Minds to their laſt Moments. They 
of avoided even an indecent Poſture in the very Article of 
this Death. Thus Cæſar gathered his Robe about him that 
s to W he might not fall in a Manner unbecoming of himſelf ; 
ich and the greateſt Concern that appeared in the Behaviour 
le. of Lucretia, when ſhe tabbed - herſelf, was, that her 
ty, WW Body ſhould lie in an Attitude worthy the Mind 
dur which had inhabited it. . 5 a 


ke | ——— Ne nou pr ocumbat bonefh, : 
Extrema hec etiam cura cadentis erat. 
| Ovid. Faſt. I. 3. v. 843. 


'T'was her la Thought, How decently to fall. 


Srrcrarox, Vol. IV. No. 292. 
N4 ; | _ Lies, 
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Uguftas, a few Moments before his Death, aſked 
his Friends who ftood about him, if they 
thought he had acted his Part well; and upon receiving 
ſuch an Anſwer as was due to his extraordinary Merit, 
Let me then, ſays he, go off the Stage with your Applauſe ; 
uſing the Expreſſion with which the Roman Actors made 
their Exit at the Concluſion of a Dramatick Piece. It: 
could wiſh that Men, while they are in Health, would 
conſider well the Nature of the Part they are engaged 
in, and what Figure it will make in the Minds of thoſe . 
they leave behind them : Whether it was worth coming 
Into the World for ; whether it be ſuitable to a reaſon- 
able Being ; in ſhort, whether it appears Graceful in this 
Life, or will turn to an Advantage in the next. Let 
the-Sycophant, or Buffoon, the Satyriſt, or the Good 
Companion, conſider with himſelf, when his Body 
ſhall be laid in the Grave, and his Soul paſs into another 
State of Exiſtence, how much it would redound to his 
Praiſe to have it ſaid of him, that no Man in Exglaud 
eat better, that he had an admirable Talent at turning 
his Friends into Ridicule, that no Body out-did him at 
an Ill-natured Jeſt, or that he never went to Bed before 
he had diſpatched his third Bottle. Theſe are, however, 
very common Funeral Orations, and Elogiums on de- 
ceaſed Perſons who have ated among Mankind with 
ſome Figure and Reputation. 


Butif we look into the Bulk of our Species, they are p 
ſach as are not likely to be remembered a Moment after Wl x, 
their Diſappearance. They leave behind them noTraces BW p 
of their Exiſtence, but are forgotten as though they bad s. 


never been. They are neither wanted by the Poor, re- 
gretted by the Rich, nor celebrated by the Learned. 
They are neither miſſed in the Commonwealth, nor 
lamented by private Perſons. Their Actions are of no 
Significancy to Mankind, and might have been per- 
formed by Creatures of much leſs Pigniry than thoſe 
who are Gainguiſhed by the Faculty of Reaſon, An 
eminent French Author - $4 ſomewhere to the follow- 
ing Purpoſe ; I have often ſeen from my * 

window 
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1dow two noble Creatures, both of them of an erect 
untenance and endowed with Reaſon. Theſe two in- | 
lectual Beings are employed from Morning to Night, | 0 
N 
N 


rubbing yo ſmooth Stones one upon another; that 


ed s the Vulgar phraſe it, in poliſhing Marble. {Mi 
cy Wl iy Friend, Sir AnpRew FREEPORT, as we were pray tll 
ng rag in the Club laſt Night, gave us an Accouut of a e i, 
it, ier Citizen, who died a few Days fince. This honeſt. "Ii 105 
c ; Win, being of greater Conſequence in his own Thoughts 1 i 
de n in the Eye of the World, had for ſome Years paſt ; 2 git 
Ira Journal of his Life. Sir AxpREW ſhewed us Wl 
11d ie Week of it; Since the Occurrences ſet down in it 1 8 q 
ed erk out ſach a Road of Action as that I have been 1. 40 
ole Wheaking of, I ſhall preſent my Reader with a faithful N 
ng py of it; after having firſt informed him that the K 
n- eceaſed Perſon had in his Youth been bred to Trade, Vt Al 
nis . finding himſelf not ſo well turned for Buſineſs, he Wale ff 
et Wi! for ſeveral Years laſt paſt lived altogether upon a Wn! 
od Weoderate Annuity. | e 
dy N Mox pA x, Eight o Clock. I put on my Clothes, and * wa 
Ie | nlked into the Parlour. | 1 
Us W ine Clock ditto, Tied my Knee-ſtrings, and waſhed Wi 
md | y Hands. ' ; *\ WH 
ug Hours Ten, Eleven, and Twelve, Smoked three Pipes . 
at irginia. Read the Supplement and Daily Courant. WE... 
" | [tings go ill in the North. Mr. N;/y's Opinion there- Wil 
M ö Wi. 
le- W One o Clock in the Afternoon. Chid Ralph for miſlay- 407 
th my Tobacco-Box. Wt! 
uo o'Clock. Sat down to Dinner. Mem. Too many 
re Plumbs, and no Sewet. ; | 4 
er Van Three to Four. Took my Afternoon's Nap. \| 800? 
= Fr Four io Six. Walked into the Fields. Wind (80 
re. Fon Sir to Ten. At the Club. Mr. %s Opinion FI 
ed. Whit the Peace. | : FRM 
* Ten Clock. Went to Bed, flept ſound. 6 
ms 1 BEING HOLIDAY. Eight o' Cloct. Roſe 1 fy 
- Wiulual. „ 1 
ſe Nine o' Clock. Waſhed Hands and Face, ſhaved, put 9 
in i my double-ſoaled Shoes. | | "ui 
als Tex, Eleven, Twelve, Took a Walk to 1/{ington. | FR, 
a 15 Ng 8 One. | 05 
* 5 | | | 5 5 js 10 
| 0 
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One. 'Took a Pot of Mother Co#'s Mild. 


/ 


Between Two and Three. Returned, dined on a Knyc. il $ 
kle of Veal and Bacon. Mem. Sprouts wanting. 1 
Three. Nap as uſual. 
From Four to Six. Coffee-houſe, Read the News, u 
A Diſh of Twiſt. Grand Viſier ſtrangled, | t 
From Six to Ten. At the Club. Mr. Ni/y's Account | 
of the Great Turk. 
' Tex, Dream of the Grand Viſier. Broken Sleep, WI 
WepnesDar, Eight o'Clock. Tongue of my Shoe | 0] 
Buckle broke. Hands but not Face. | 
Nine. Paid off the Butcher's Bill. Mem. To be al. 
lowed for the laſt Leg of Mutton, W 5 
Ten, Eleven. At the Coffee-houſe. More Work in! 
the North. Stranger in a Black Wig aſked me hoy 
Stocks went. pi 
From Twelve to One. Walked in the Fields. Wind tolfi 
the South. _. | | 
From One to Two. Smoked a Pipe and an half. m 
Tavo. Dined as uſual. Stomach good. 
Three, Nap broke by the falling of a Pewter Diſl. . rn 
Mem. Couk-maid in Love, and grown careleſs. W ar 
From Four to Six. At the Coffee-houſe. Advice 
from Smyrna, that the Grand Viſier was firſt of ali 
frangled, and afterwards beheaded. G 
Six o'Clock in the Evening. Was half an Hour in the 
Club before any Body elie came. Mr. Ny of opi- | 
nion the Grand Viſier was net ſtrangled the Sixth In- & 
ſtant. 5 of 
Ten at Night. Went to Bed. Slept without waking tic 
*till Nine next Morning. ye 
| da 


Tuvsspar, Nine O'Clock. Staid within till TVo E. 


o*Clock for Sir Timothy ; who did not bring me of 
Anouity according to his Promiſe. W th 

awo in the Afterncon. Sat down to Dinner. Loſs oil pu 
Appetite, Small Beer ſour. Beef over-corned. 0 
* Three. Could not take my Nap. be 
Four and Five. Gave Ralph a Box on the Ear. n: 
*Furned off my Cook-maid. Sent a Meſſenger to di to 


Timothy. Mem. I did not go to the Club to-night m: 
Went to Bed at Nine o'Clock. Es | 


,FriDar» 


{ off 


o $1 


ThO 
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Friday. Paſſed the Morning in Meditation upon 
dir Timothy, who was with me a Quarter before 
Twelve. 

Taelve o Clock. Bought a new Head to my Cane, 
and a Tongue to my Buckle. Drank a Glaſs of Purl 
to recover Appetite. . 

Nuo and Three. Dined and Slept well. 

From Four to Six, Went to the Coffee-houſe. Met 
Mr. Ni/by there. Smoked ſeveral Pipes. Mr. Ny of 
opinion that laced Coffee is bad for the Head. 

Six o'Clock. At the Club as Steward. Sat late. 

. Twelve Clock. Went to Bed, dreamt that I drank 
Small Beer with the Grand Viſier. 


SaTuRDAY. Waked at Eleven, walked in the 
Fields. Wind N. E. 

Twelve. Caught in a Shower. I. 

One in the Afternoon. Returned home and dried 
myſelf. es, 

Two. Mr. Niſby dined with me. Firſt Courſe, Mar- 
row-bones ; Second, Ox-cheek, with a Bottle of Brook 
and Hellter. ; e 
' Three o'Clock. Overſlept myſelf. - 
- Six, Went to the Club. Like to have fall'n into a 
Gutter. Grand Viſier certainly Dead. Sc. 


I queſtion not but the Reader will be ſurpriſed to find 
the above-mentioned Journaliſt taking ſo much care 
of a Life that was filled with ſuch inconſiderable Ac- 
tious, and received ſo very ſmall Improvements ; and 
yet, if we look into the Behayiour of many whom we 
daily converſe with, we ſhall find that moſt of our 
Hours are taken up in thoſe three Important Articles 
of Eating, Drinking, and Sleeping. I do not ſuppoſe 
that a Man loſes his Time, who is not engaged in 
publick Affairs, or in an Illuſtrious Courfe of Action. 
On the contrary, I believe our Hours may very often 
be more proſitably laid out in ſuch Tranſactions as 
make no Figure in the World, than in ſuch as are apt 
to draw upon them the Attention of Mankind. One 
may hecome wiſer and better by ſeveral Methods of 
Employipg one's Self in Secreſy and Silence, and do 

P what 
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what is laudable without Noiſe or Oftentation, I 
would, however, recommend to every one of my Rea- 
ders, the keeping a Journal of their Lives for one 
Week, and ſetting down punQually their whole Series 
of Rmployments during that Space of Time, This 
Rind of Self-Examination would give them a true 
State of themſelves, and incline them to conſider ſeri. 
oully what they are about. One Day would rectify the 
Omiſſions of another, and make a Man weigh all 


thoſe indifferent Actions, which, though they are ea- 


ſily forgotten, muſt certainly be accounted for. 
. -» SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 317. 


MAN. 


FAN, conſidered in himſelf, is a very helpleſs and 

a very wretched Being. He is ſubject every 

Moment to the greateſt Calamities and Misfortunes. 

He is beſet with Dangers on all ſides, and may become 

unhappy by numberleſs Caſualties, which he could not 
foreſee, nor have prevented had he foreſeen them. 

It is our Comfort, while we are obnoxious to ſo 
many Accidents, that we are under the Care of one. 
who direQs Contingencies, and has in his Hands the 
Management of every Thing that is capable of annoy- 
ing or offending us; who knows the Aſſiſtance we 
ſtand in need of, and is always ready to beſtow it on 


thoſe who aſk it of him. 
The natural Homage, which ſuch a Creature bears 


to ſo infinitely Wiſe and Gocd a Being, is a firm Re- 


liance on him for the Bleſſings and Conveniencies of 


Eife, and an habitual Truſt in him for Deliverance out 


ef all fuch Dangers and Difficulties as may befall us. 
The Man who always lives in this Diſpoſition of 


Mind, has not the ſame dark and melancholy Views 


ef Human Nature, as he who conſiders himſelf ab- 
ſtractedly from this Relation to the Supreme Bein 2 At 
the ſame time that he reflects upon his own Weakneſs 
and Imperfection, he comforts himſelf with the Con- 
templation of thoſe Divine Attributes, which are em- 
ployed for his Safety and his Welfare. He finds his 
want of Foreſight made up by the Omniſcience of him 


who is his Support. He is not ſenſible of his own _ 
| ſ 
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of Strength, when he knows that his Helper is Al- 
mighty. In ſhort, the Perſon who has a firm Truſt on 
the >] 74g Being is Powerful in his Power, Wiſe by 
his Wiſdom, 
Benefit of every Divine Attribute, and loſes his own 
Inſufficiency in the Fulneſs of infinite Perfection. 

To make our Lives more eaſy to us, we are com- 


manded to put our Truſt in him, who is thus able to 


relieve and ſuccour us; the Divine Goodneſs having 
made ſuch a Reliance a Duty, notwithſtanding we 
ſhould have been miſerable had it been forbidden us 


Among ſeveral Motives, which might be made uſe. 


of to recommend this Duty to us, I ſhall only take 


notice of thoſe that follow. 


The firſt and ſtrongeſt is, that we are promiſed, He 


vill not fail thoſe who put their Truſt in him. 

But without conſidering the Supernatural Bleſſing 
which accompanies this Duty, we may obſerve that it 
has a natural Tendency to its own Reward, or, in 
other Words, that this firm Truſt and Confidence in 
the great Diſpoſer of all Things, contributes very 
much to the getting clear of any Affliction, or to the 
bearing it manfully. A Perſon who believes he has his 
Succour at hand, and that he acts in the ſight of his 
Friend, often exerts himſelf beyond his Abilities, and 
does Wonders that are not to be matched by one who 
is not animated with ſuch a Confidence of Succeſs. I 
could produce Inſtances, from Hiſtory, of Generals, 
who, out of a Belief that they were under the Protec- 
tion of ſome inviſible Aſſiſtant, did not only encourage 
their Soldiers todotheir utmoſt, but have acted themſelves 
beyond what they would have done, had they not been 
inſpired by ſuch a Belief. I might in the ſame manner 
ſhew how ſuch a Truſt in the Aſſiſtanee of an Almighty 
Being, naturally produces Patience, Hope, Chearful- 
neſs and all other Diſpoſitions of Mind that alleviate 
thoſe Calamities which we are not able to remove. 

The Practice of this Virtue adminiſters great Com- 
fort to the Mind of Man in Times of Poverty and 
Affliction, but moſt of all in the Hour of Death. When 
the Soul is hovering in the laſt Moments of its Sepa- 
tation, when it is juſt entring on another State of 

: _ Exiſtence, 
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Exiſtence, to converſe with Scenes, and Objects, and 
Companions that are altogether new, what can ſup- 
port her under ſuch Tremblings of Thought, ſuch 
Fear, ſuch Anxiety, ſuch A prehenfions, but the 
caſting of all her Cares upon him who firſt gave her 
Being, who has conducted her through one Stage of it, 
and will be always with her to Guide and Comfort 
her in her Progreſs through Eternity? 5 

David has very beautifully repreſented this ſteady 
Reliance on God Almighty in his twenty- third Palm, 
which is a kind of Paffora! Hymn, and filled with 
thoſe Alluſions which are uſual in that kind of Writing. 
As the Poetry is very exquiſite, I ſhall preſent my 
Reader with the following Tranſlation of it. 


J. 


The Lord my Paſture ſhall prepare, 
And feed me with a Shepherd's Care: 
His Preſence ſhall my Wants ſupply, 
And guard me with a watchful Eye; 
My Noon-day Walks he ſhall attend, 
And all my Midnight Hours defend. 


II. 


When in the Sultry Glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirſty Mountain pant ; 
To fertile Vales and dewy Meads 
' My weary wand'ring * he leads; 
Where peaceful Rivers, ſoft and flow, 
Amid the verdant Landſkip flow. 


; III. 
Tho' in the Paths of Death I tread, 
With gloomy Horrors overſpread, 
My ſteadfaſt Heart ſhall fear no Ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me ſtill; 
9 hy friendly Crook ſhall give me Aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful Shade. 
F . 
Tho' in a bare and rugged Way, 
Through devious lonely Wilds I ſtray, ah 
4 . y 
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Thy Bounty ſhall my Pains beguile : 

The barren Wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, 

With ſudded Greens and Herbage crown'd, 
And Streams ſhall murmur all arouud. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 441, 


MARRIAGE. 


| Mr. SPECTATOR, 

Am the young Widow of a Country Gentleman 
\ | who has left me intire Miſtreſs of a large Fortune, 
: which he agreed to as an Equivalent for the Difference 
rin our Years. In theſe Circumſtances it is not extraor- 
dinary to have a Crowd of Admirers; which I have 
abridged in my own 'Thoughts, and reduced to a 
couple of Candidates only, both young, and neither of 
them diſagreeable in their Perſons; according to the 
common way of computing, in one the Eſtate more than 
deſerves my Fortune, in the other my Fortune more 
than deſerves the Eſtate. When I confider the firſt, Iown 
I am fo far a Woman I cannot avoid being delighted 
with the Thoughts of living great ; but then he ſeems 
do receive ſuch a Degree of Courage from the Know. 
= ledge of what he has, he looks as if he was going to 
confer an Obligation on me; and the Readinef, he 
accoſts me with, makes me jealous I am only hearing a 
Repetition of the ſame things he has ſaid to a hundred 
Women before. When I confider the other, I ſee my- 
ſelf approached with ſo much Modeſty and ReſpeQ, 
and ſuch a Doubt of himſelf, as betrays methinks an 
Affection within, and a Belief at the ſame time that 
he himſelf would be the only Gainer by my Conſent. 
What an unexceptionable Huſband could I make out 
of both! but fince that's impoſſible, I beg to be 
concluded by your Opinion; it is abſolutely in your 
Power to diſpoſe of | , 
Your moft Obedient Servant, 


Sylvia, 


. * 
292 _—___ 


Madam, | : 

OU do me great Honour in your Application 'ta 
me on this important Occaſion ; I ſhall therefore 
talk to you with the Teaderngſs of a Father, in _ 
| | | | titu 
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titude for your giving me the Authority of one. You 
do not ſeem to make any great Diſtinction between 
theſe Gentlemen as to their Perſons ; the whole Queſ- 
tion lies upon their Circumſtances and Behaviour: If 
the one is leſs reſpectful becauſe he is rich, and the 
other more obſequious becauſe he is not ſo, they are 
in that Point moved by the ſame Principle, the Con- 
ſideration of Fortune, and you muſt place them in 
each others Circumſtances, before you can judge of 
their Inclination. To avoid Confuſion in diſcuſſing 
this Point, I will call the richer Man Strephon, and the 
other Florio. If you believe Florio with Strepbon's 
Eſtate would behave himſelf as he does now, Forio is 
certainly your Man; but if you think Srrephor, were 


he in Florzo's Condition, would be as obtequious as 


Florio is now, you ought for your own ſake to chooſe 
Strephon ; for where the Men are equal, there is no 
doubt Riches ought to be a Reaſon for Preference. 
After this manner, my dear Child, I would have you 
abſtract them from their Circumſtances ; for you are 
to take it for granted, that he who is very humble 


only becauſe he is poor, 1s the very ſame Man in Na- 


ture with him who 1s haughty becauſe he 1s rich. 
When you have gone thus far, as to confider the Fi- 
gurethey maketowards you; you will pleaſe, my Dear, 
next to confider the Appearance you make towards 
them. If they are Men of diſcerning, they can obſerve 
the Motives of your Heart; and Forio can ee when 
be is diſregarced only upon Account of Fortune, which 
makes you to him a mercenary Creature ; and you are 
ſtill the ſame thing to Strephen, in taking him for his 
Wealth only: Ycu are therefore to conſider whether 
you had rather oblige, than receive an Obligation. 
The Marriage-Liie is always an infipid, a vexati- 
ous, or an happy Condition. The firſt is, when two 
People of no Genius or Taſte for themſelves meet to- 
gether, upon ſuch a Settlement as has been thought 
reaſonable by Parents and Conveyancers, from an ex- 
act Valuation of the Land and Caſh of both Parties: 
In this Caſe the young Lady's Perſon is no more re- 
garded, than the Houſe and Improvements in Purchaſe 
of an Eſtate; but ſhe goes with her Fortune, gr 
| + ee than 
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than her Fortune with her, Theſe make up the 
Crowd or Vulgar of the Rich, and fill up the Lum-' 
ber of human Race, without Beneficence towards thoſe 
below them, or Reſpect towards thoſe above them; and 
lead a deſpicable, independent and uſeleſs Life, with- 
out Senſe of the Laws of Kindneſs, Good- nature, mu- 
tual Offices, and the elegant Satisfactions which flow 
from Reaſon and Virtue. 

The vexatious Life ariſes from a Conjunction of two 
People of quick Taſte and Reſentment, put together 
for Reaſons well known to their Friends, in which eſ- 
pecial Care is taken to avoid (what they think the chief 
of Evils) Poverty, and inſure to them Riches, with 


every Evil beſides. Theſe good People live in a con- 


ſtant Conſtraint before Company, and too great Fami- 
liarity alone; when they are within Obſervation they 
fret at each other's Carriage and Behaviour ; when alone 
they revile each other's Perſon and Conduct: In Company 
they are in a Purgatory, when only together in an Hell. 

The happy Marriage is, where two Perſons meet 
and voluntarily make choice of each other, without 
principally regarding or neglecting the Circumſtances 
of Fortune or Beauty. Theſe may ſtill love in ſpite of 
Adverſity or Sickneſs : The former we may in ſome 
meaſure defend ourſelves from, the other is the Por- 


tion of our very Make. When you have a true No- 


tion of this ſort of Paſſion, your Humour of living 
great will vaniſh out of your Imagination, and you will 
knd Love has nothing to do with State. Solitude, with 
the Perſon beloved, has a Pleaſure, even in a Woman's 
Mind, beyond Show or Pomp. You are therefore ta 


conſider which of your Lovers will like you beſt un- 
dreſs'd, which will bear with you moſt when out of 


Humour; and your Way to this is to aſk of yourſelf, 
which of them you value moſt for his own ſake? and 
by that judge which gives the greater Inſtances of his 
valuing you for — only. | : 
After you have expreſſed ſome Senſe of the humble 


Approach of Flerio, and a little Diſdain at Strephon's 


Aſſurance in his Addreſs, you cry out, What an unexce 
tionable Huſband could I make out of both ! It would there- 
fore methinks be a good Way to determine yourſelf : 


Take him in whom what. you like is not transterable to 


another; 
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another; for if you. chooſe otherwiſe, there is no 
Hopes your Huſband will ever have what yoa liked in 
bis Rival; but intrinfick Qualities in one Man may 
very probably purchaſe every thing that is adventi- 
tious in another. In plainer Terms; he whom you 
take for his perſonal Perſections will ſooner arrive at 
the Gifts of Fortune, than he whom you take for the 
ſake of his Fortune to attain to perſonal Perfections. If 
S$trephon is not as accompliſhed and agreeable as Forio, 
Marriage to you will never make him ſo; but Mar. 


riage to you may make Florio as rich asSzrephon: Therefore 


to make a ſure Purchaſe, employ Fortune upon Cer. 
tainties, but do not ſacrifice Certainties to Fortune. 


Ian, | 
2 our moſt Obedient, humble Servant. 


SyzcTAToR, Vol. II. No. 149. | 


Mr. SpzECTATOR, 


Vour Diſcourſe on Love and Marriage is of fo uſe- 
ful a Kind that I cannot forbear adding my Thoughts 
to yours on that Subject. Methinks it is a Misfortune, 
that the Marriage State, which in its own Nature is 
adapted to give us the completeſt Happineſs this Life 
is capable of, ſhould be ſo uncomfortable a one to fo 
many as it daily proves. But the Miſchief generally 
proceeds from the unwiſe Choice People make for 


themſelves, and an ExpeQation of Happineſs from | 
Things not capable of giving it. Nothing but the 


good Qualities of the Perſon beloved can be a Foun- 
dation for a Love of Judgment and Diſcretion; and 
whoever expect Happineſs from any Thing but Virtue, 
Wiidom, Good-humour, and a Similitude of Manners, 
will find themſelves widely miſtaken. But how few 
are there who ſeek after theſe Things, and do not ra- 
ther make Riches their chief if not their only Aim! 
How rare is it for a Man, when he engages himſelf in 
the Thoughts of Marriage, to place his hopes of 
having in ſuch a Woman a conſtant, agreeable Com- 
panion ? One who will divide his Cares and double his 
Joys? Who will manage that Share of his Eſtate he 
intruſts to her Conduct with Prudence and Frugality, 
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ern his Houſe with Oeconomy and Diſcretion, and 
5 Ornament to himſelf and Family ? Where ſhall 
ve find the Man who looks out for one who places her 
chief Happineſs in the Practice of Virtue, and makes 
her Duty her continual Pleaſure? No: Men rather 
ſeek for Money as the Complement of all their De- 
fires ; and dlefs of what kind of Wives they take, 
they think Riches will be a Miniſter to all kind of Plea- 
fares and enable them to keep Miſtreſſes, Horſes, 
g Hounds, to drink, feaſt, and game with their Com- 
panions, pay their Debts contracted by former Extra- 
vagancies, or ſome ſuch vile and unworthy End; and 
indulge themſelves in Pleaſures which are a Shame and 
Scandal to human Nature. Now as for the Women; 
how few of them are there who place the Happineſs of 
their Marriage in the having a wiſe and virtuous Friend? 
One who will be faithful and juſt to all, and conſtant 
ind loving to them? Who with Care and Diligence 
will look after and improve the Eftate, and without 

udging allow whatever is prudent and convenient ? 

ather, Low few are there whodo notplace their Hap- 
pineſs in outſhining others in Pomp and Show ? and 
that do not think within themſelves when they have 
married ſach a rich Perſon, that none of their Ac- 
quaintance ſhall appear ſo fine in their Equipage, fo 
adorned in their Perſons, or ſo magnificient in their 
Furniture as themſelves? Thus their Heads are filled 
with vain Ideas ; and I heartily wiſh I could ſay that 
Equipage and Show were not the Chief Good of ſo 
many Women as I fear it is. F 

After this manner do both Sexes deceive themſelves, 
and bring Reflexions and Diſgrace upon the moſt happy 
and moſt honourable State of Life; whereas if they 
would but correct their depraved Taſte, moderate their 
Ambition, and place their Happineſs upon proper Ob- 
jets, we ſhould not find Felicity in the Marriage State 
ſuch a Wonder in the World as it now is. 

Sir, if you think theſe Thoughts worth inſerting 
among your own, be pleaſed to give them a better Drefs, 
and ler them paſs abroad ; and you will oblige, 

Your admirer, A. B. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 268. 
Many 
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Many are the Epiſtles I every Day receive from 
Huſbands, who complain of Vanity, Pride, but above 


all IlI-nature in their Wives. I cannot tell how it is, 


but I think I ſee in all their Letters that the Cauſe 
of their Uneaſineſs is in themſelves ; and indeed I have 
hardly ever obſerved the married Condition unhappy, 
but for want of Judgment or Temper in the Man, 
The Truth is, we generally make Love in a Stile, and 
with gentiments very unfit for ordinary Life: They 
are half Theatrical, half Romantick. By this means 
we raiſe our Imaginations to what is not to be expected 
in human Life; and becauſe we did not beforehand 
think of the Creature we are enamoured of, as ſubje& 
to Diſhumour, Age, Sickneſs, Impatience or Sullen- 
ne.3, but altogether conſidered her as the Object of 
Jo7, human Nature itſelf is often imputed to her as 
her particular ImperfeQion or Defect. 

I take it to be a Rule proper to be obſerved in all 


Occurrences of Life, but more eſpecially in the dome- 


ſtick or matrimonial Part of it, to preſerve always a 


Diſpoſition to be pleaſed, This cannot be ſupported 
but by conſidering things in their right Light, and as 


Nature has formed them, and not as our own Fancies 
and Appetites would have them. He then who took 
a young Lady to his Bed, with no other Conſideration 
than the Expectation of Scenes of Dalliance, and thought 


of her (as I ſaid before) only as ſhe was to adminiſter 


to the Gratification of Deſire; as that Deſire flags, 


will, without her Fault, think her Charms and her. 
Merit abated : From hence muſt follow Indifference, 


Diſlike, Peeviſhneſs, and Rage. But the Man wt o 
brings his Reaſon to ſupport his Paſſion, and behol: s 


what he loves as liable to all the Calamities of human 


Life both in Body and Mind, and even at the beſt wh: t 
muſt bring upon him new Cares and new Relations; 


ſuch a Lover, I ſay, will form himſelf accordingly, 


and adapt his Mind to the Nature of hisCircumftances. 
This latter Perſon will be prepared to be a Father, a 


Friend, an Advocate, a Steward for People yet unborn, 
and has proper Affections ready for every Incident in 


the Marriage State. Such a Man can hear the Cries of 
Children with Pity inſtead of Anger; and when they 


run 


- 
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run over his Head; he is not diſturbed at their Noiſe, 
but is glad of their Mirth and Health. Tom Trufty has 
told me, that he thinks it doubles his Attention to the 
moſt intricate Affair he is about, to hear his Children, 
for whom all his Cares are applied, make a Noiſe 
in the next Room: On the other fide Vill Sparkifh 
cannot put on his Perriwig, or adjuſt his Cravat at the 
Glaſs, for the Noiſe of thoſe damned Nurſes and 
ſqualling Brats; and then ends with a gallant Re- 
flexion upon the Comforts of Matrimony, runs out of 
the Hearing, and drives to the Chocolate-Houſe. 
According .as the Huſband 1s diſpoſed in himfelf, 
every Circumſtance of his Life is to give him Tor- 
ment or Pleaſure. When the Affection is well placed, 
and ſupported by the Conſiderations of Duty, Honour, 
and Friendſhip, which are in the higheſt Degree en- 
paged in this Alliance, there can nothing riſe in the 
common Courſe of Liſe, or from the Blows or Favours 
of Fortune, in which a Man will not find Matters of 
ſome Delight unknown to a ſingle Condition, 
He who fincerely loves his Wife and Family, and 
ſtudies to improve that Affection in himſelf, conceives 
Pleaſure from the moſt indifferent things; while the 
married Man, who has not bid adieu to the Faſhions 
and falſe Gallantries of the Town, is perplexed with 
every thing around him. In both theſe Caſes Men 
cannot, ra. art a fillier Figure, than in repeat- 
ing ſuch Pleaſures and Pains to the reſt of the World ; 
but I ſpeak of them only, as they fit upon thoſe who 
are involved in them. As I viſit all forts of People, 
J cannot indeed but ſmile, when the good Lady tells 
her Huſband what extraordinary .things the Child 
ſpoke ſince he went out. No longer than yeſterday I 
was prevailed with to go home with a fond Huſband ; 
and his Wife told him, that his Son, of his own head, 
when the Clock in the Parlour ſtruck two, ſaid, Papa 
would come home to dinner preſently. While the Fa- 
ther has him in a rapture in his Arms and is drown- 
ing him with Kiſſes, the Wife tells me he is but juſt 
four Years old. Then they both ſtruggle for him, 
and bring him up to me, and repeat his Ubſervations 
of two o' Clock. I was called upon, by Looks upon 
the 
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the Child, and then at me, to ſay ſomething ; and! 


told the Father, that this Remark of the Infant of his | 


coming home, and joining the Time with it, was a cer. 
tain Indication that he would be a great Hiftorian and 
Chronologer. They are neither of them Fools, yet re- 


ceived my Compliment with great Acknowledy ment of | 


my Preſcience. I fared very well at Dinner, and heard 


many other notable Sayings of their Heir, which would | 


have given very little Entertainment to one leſs turned to 
Reflexion than I was; but it was a pleaſing Speculation 
to remark on the Happineſs of a Life in which Things 
of no Moment give Occaſion of Hope, Self- Satisfaction, 
and Triumph. On the other Hand, I have known an 
ill-natured Coxcomb, who has hardly improved in any 
.thing but Bulk, for want of this Diſpoſition, filence 
the whole Family, as a Set of filly Women and Chil. 
dren, for recounting Things which were really above 
his own Capacity. 


When I fay all this, I cannot deny but there are 


perverſe Jades that fall to Mens Lots, with whom it | 


requires more than common Proficiency in Philoſophy 


to be able to live. When theſe are joined to Men of i 
warm Spirits, without Temper or Learning, they are 


frequently corrected withStripes; but one of our famous 
Lawyers is of Opinion that this ought to be uſed ſpa- 


ringly ; as I remember, thoſe are his very Words: But 


as It is 1 to draw ſome ſpiritual Uſe out of all Af. 
flictions, I ſhould rather recommend to thoſe who are vi- 


fited with Women of Spirit, to form themſelves for the 


World by Patience at Home. Socrates, who is by all 
Accounts the undoubted Head of the Se& of the Hen- 
peck'd, owned and acknowledged that he owed great 
Part of his Virtue to the Exerciſe which his uſeful Wife 
- , conſtantly gave it. There are ſeveral good Inſtructions 
may be drawn from his wiſe Anſwers to People of leſs 
Fortitude than himſelf on her Subject: A Friend, with 


- Indignation, aſked how ſo good a Man could live with i 


ſo violent a Creature? He obſerved to him, That they 
aue learn to keep a good Seat on Horſeback, mount the 
La manageable they can get, and. when they have na / 
treu them, they are ſure never to be diſcompoſed on tht 
Backs of Sten life reftive, At ſeveral Times, to diffe- 


rent 
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1 18 tent Perſons, on the ſame Subject, he has ſaid, My gear 
Nis Friend, your are beholder to Xantippe, that I bear /o well 
er. bur flying out in a Diſpute. To another, My Hen clacks 
nd ven much, but foe brings me Chickens, They that live in 
re. trading Street, are not diſturbed at the Paſſage of Carts. 
of Wl 1 would have, if poſſible, a wiſe. Man be contented with 
rd his Lot, even with a Shrew ; for though he cannot 
1d make her better, he may, you ſee, make himſelf bet- 
to ter by her means. 
on | But inſtead of purſuing my Deſign of diſplaying 
Conjugal Love in its natural Beauties and 3 1 
n, am got into Tales to the diſadvantage of that State of 
an Life. I muſt ſay therefore, that I am verily perſuaded 
ny WH that whatever 1s delightful in human Life, is to 


ce be enjoyed in greater Perfection in the married, than 
il. in the ſingle Condition. He that has this Paſ- 
ve fion in Perfection, in Occaſions of Joy can ſay to 


himſelf, beſides his own Satis faction, How happy 
re will this make my Wife and Chiidren * Upon Occur- 
it rences of Diſtreſs or Danger can comfort himſelf, Bi: 
hy all this while my Wife and Children are ſaft. There is 
of WI fomething in it that doubles Satis faction becauſe others 
re participate them; and diſpels Afflictions, becauſe others 
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us are exempt from them. | 

a- All who are married, without this Reliſh of their 

ut Circumſtance, are in either a taſteleſs Indolence and s 
f. Negligence, which is hardly to be attained, or elſe f 
i- WH live in the hourly Repetition of ſharp. Anſwers, eager i 
he Upbraidings, and diſtracting Reproaches. In a word, 0 
ll the married State, with and without the Affection ; 
n ſuitable to it, is the compleateſt Image of Heaven | 
at WH and Hell we are capable of receiving in this Life. - | 
fe | . . SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 479. | 
ns | | 

ſs . 

» 8 MoDpEesrty. 

9 R. Locke, in his Treatiſe of Human Underſtand- 

ie ing, has ſpent two Chapters upon the Abuſe of 
„Words. The firſt and moſt palpable Abuſe of Words, 

ve be ſays, is, when they are uſed without clear and diſtinct 

'- BH ideas: The ſecond, when we are ſo incenſtant and un- 


L ſteady 
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ſteady in the Application of them, that we ſometimes 
uſe to ſignify one Idea, ſometimes another. He adds. 
that the Reſult of our Contemplations and Reaſonings, 
while we have no preciſe Ideas fixed to aur Words, muſt 
needs be very confuſed and abſurd. To avoid this In. 
convenience, more eſpecially in moral Diſcourſes, where 
the ſame Word ſhould conſtantly be uſed in the ſame 
.Senſe, he earneſtly recommends the uſe of Difinitions. 
A Definition, ſays he, is the only way whereby the preciſe | 
Meaning of moral Words can be known. He therefore ac. 
cuſes thoſe of great Negligence, who diſcourſe of moral 
things with the leaſt Obſcurity in the Terms they make 
uſe of, ſince upon the forementioned Ground he does 
not ſcruple to ſay, that he thinks Morality is capable of 
Demonſtration as well as the Mathematicks. | 
I know no two Words that have been more abuſed 
-by the different and wrong Interpretations which are 
* upon them, than thoſe two, Modeſty and A urauce. 
o ſay, ſuch a one is a modeſt Man, ſometimes indeed 
paſſes for a good Character; but at preſent is very 
often uſed to ſignify a ſheepiſh aukward Fellow, who 
has neither Good-breeding, Politeneſs, nor any Know- 
ledge of the World. | 3 
Again, A Man of Aſſurance, though at firſt it only 
- denoted a Perſon of a free and open Carriage, is now 
very uſually applied to a profligate Wretch, who can 
break throw all the Rules of Decency and Morality 
without a Bluſm. | | | 
I I ſhall endeavour therefore in this Eſſay to reſtore | 
. theſe Words to their true Meaning, to prevent the Idea 
of Modeſty from being con founded with that of Sheepi/+- 
neſs, and to hinder Impudente from paſſing for Aſſurance. 

If I was put to define Moagſiy, I would call it, The 
Befiexion of an Ingenuous Mind, either when a Man has 
committed an Aion for which he cenſures himſelf, or fan- 
cies that he is expoſed to the Cenſure of others. 

For this reaſon a Man truly modeſt is as much ſo 
when he is alone as in Company, and as ſubject to a 
- Bluſh in his Cloſet, as when the Eyes of Multitudes 
_ are upon ham. TTY | 
I I do not remember to have met with any Inſtance of 
Medeſty with which I am ſo well pleaſed, as that cele- 


brated 


of 
le- 
ed 
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hrated one of the young Prince, whoſe Father, being a 
nibutary King to the Romans, had ſeveral Complaints 
hid againſt him before the Senate, as a Tyrant and Op- 
preſſor of his Subjects. The Prince went to Rome to 
defend his Father, but coming into the Senate, and hear- 
ing a Multitude of Crimes proved upon him, was ſo op- 
preſſed when it came to his Turn to ſpeak, that he was 
unable to utter a Word. The Story tells us, that the 
Fathers were more moved at this Inſtance of Modeſty 
and Ingenuity, than they could have been by the moiſt 
pathetick Oration ; and, in ſhort, pardoned the guilty 
Father for this early Promiſe of Virtue in the Son. 
I take Aſurance to be the Faculty of Poſſeſſing a Man's 
ſlf, or of ſaying and doing indifferent Things without a 
Uneaſine/s or Emotion in the Mind, That which fe — 
ly gives a Man Aſſurance is a moderate Knowledge of 
the World, but above all a Mind fixed and determined 
in itſelf to do nothing againſt the Rules of Honour and 
Decency. An open and aſſured Behaviour is the natural 
Conſequence of ſuch a Reſolution. A Man thus armed, 
if his Words or Actions are at any Time miſinterpreted, 
retires within himſelf, and from a Conſciouſneſs of his 
own Integrity, aſſumes Force enough to deſpiſe the little 
Cenſures of Ignorance or Malice. RN 
Every one ought to cheriſh and encourage in himſelf 
the Modeſty and Aſſurance I have here mentioned. 
A Man without Aſſurance is liable to be made uneaſy 
by the Folly or Ill|-nature of every one he converſes 
with, A Man without Modeſty is loſt to all Senſe of 
Honour and Virtue. | 
It is more than probable, that the Prince above- men- 
toned poſſeſſed both theſe Qualifications in a very emĩ- 
dent ns. Aa Without Aſſurance he would never have 
undertaken to ſpeak before the moſt auguſt Aſſembly in 
the World ; without Modeſty he would have pleaded 
the Cauſe he had taken upon him, though it had ap- 
peared ever ſo ſcandalous. 1 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain, that Modeſty 
ad Aſſurance are both amiable, and may very well 
neet in the ſame Perſon. When they are thus mixed 
ad blended together, they compoſe what we endeavour 
b expreſs when we ſay a modeſt Aſſurance; by which 
Vol. II. Oo , 
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we underſtand the juſt Mean between Baſhfulneſs and 
Impudence. 

I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that as the ſame Man 
may be both modeſt and aſſured, fo it is alſo poſſible for 
the ſame Perſon to be both impudent and baſhful. 
We have frequent Inſtances of this odd Kind of Mix- 
ture in People of depraved Minds and mean Education; 
who though they are not able to meet a Man's Eyes, or 
pronounce aSentence without Confuſion, can voluntarily 
commit the greateſt Villanies, or moſt indecent Actions. 

Such a Perſon ſeems to have made a Reſolution to do 
Ill even in ſpite of himſelf, and in Defiance of all thoſe 
Checks and Reſtraints his Temper and Complexion 
ſeem to have laid in his Way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to eſtabliſh this 
Maxim, That the Practice of Virtue is the moſt proper | 
Method to give a Man a becoming Aſſurance in his 
Words and Actions. Guzlt always ſeeks to ſhelter itſelf 
in one of the Extremes, and is ſometimes attendedwith 
both. SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 373. 


I had the Honour this Evening to viſit ſome Ladies, 
where the Subject of the Converſation wasMode/ty, which 
they commended as a Quality quite as becoming in Men 
as in Women. I took the Liberty to ſay, It might be as 
beautiful in our Behgyzour as in theirs, yet it could not 
be ſaid, it was as ſucteſsful in Life; for as it was the 
only Recommendation in them, ſo it was the greateſt 
Obſtacle to us both in Love and Bufineſs. 4 Gen- 
tleman preſent was of my Mind, and ſaid, That we 
muſt deſcribe the Difference between the Modeſty of 
Women and that of Men, or we ſhould be confounded 
in our 3 upon it; for this Virtue is to be re- 
garded with Reſpect to our different Ways of Life. The 
Woman's Province is to be careful in her Oeconomy, iſ 
and chaſte inher Affections: The Man's to be active in the 
Improvement of his Fortune, and ready to undertake 
whatever is conſiſtent with his Reputation for that End. 
Modeſty therefore in a Woman has à certain agreeable 
Fear in all ſhe enters upon; and in Men it is compoſed | 
of a right Judgment of what is proper for them to 
attempt. From hence it is, that a diſcreet Man is a 
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wavs a modeſt one. It is to be noted, That Modeſty 
in a Man is never to be allowed as a good Quality, 
but a Weakneſs, if it ſuppreſſes his Virtue, and hides 
it from the World, when he has at the ſame Time a 
Mind to exert himſelf. A French Author ſays very 
juſtly, That Modeſty is to the other Virtues in a Man 
what Shade in a Picture is to the Parts of the Thing 
repreſented. It makes all the other Beauties conſpicu- 


Y ous, which would otherwiſe be-but a wild Heap of Co- 
8 lours. This Shade in our Actions muſt therefore be very 
0 juſtly applied; for if there be too much, it hides our 
6 good Qualities, inſtead of ſhewing them to Advantage. 


Hor in Athens was an unhappy Inſtance of this 
Truth; for he was not only in his Profeſſion the great- 
et Man of that Age, but had given more Proofs of it 
than any other Man ever did ; yet for Want of that 
natural Freedom and Audacity which is neceflary in 


— Commerce with Men, his perſonal Modeſty overthrew 
| al his publick Actions. Ne/for was in thoſe Days a 
* ſkilful Architect, and in a Manner the Inventor of the 

Uſe of mechanick Powers, which he brought to ſo great 
** perfection, that he knew to an Atom what Foundation 


would bear ſuch a SuperſtruQture : And they record of 
him, that he was ſo prodigiouſly exact, that for the Ex- 
periment-ſake, he built an Edifice of great Beauty, 
and ſeeming Strength; but contrived ſo as to bear Jay 
its own Weight, and not to admit the Addition of the 
leaſt Particle. This Building was beheld with much 
Admiration by all the Virtuoſi of that Time; but fell 
own with no other Preſſure, but the ſettling of a Wrer 
won the Top of it. Yet Nefor's Modeſty was ſuch, 
that his Art and Skill were ſoon diſregarded, for Want 
of that Manner with which Men of the World ſupport 
and aſſert the Merit of their own Performances. Soon 
after this Inſtance of his Art, Athens was, by the 
Treachery of its Enemies, burnt to the Ground. This 
pave Nefor the greateſt Occaſion that ever Builder had 
o render his Name immortal and his Perſon venerable : 
For all the new City roſe according to his Diſpoſition, 
ad all the Monuments of the Glones and Diſtreſſes of 
that People were erected by that ſole Artiſt: Nay, all 
beir Temples, as well as Houſes, were the Effects of 
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his Study and Labour; inſomuch that it was ſaid by 
an old Sage, Sure, Neffor will now be famous; for the 
Habitations of Gods as well as Men, are built by his 

Contrivance. But this baſhful Quality {till put a Damp 
upon his great Knowledge, which has as fatal an Effect P] 
upon Men's Reputation as Poverty; for as it wash. 
| faid, The poor Man ſaved the City, and the poor 
Man's Labour was forgot; ſo here we find, The mo-. 
deſt Man built the City, and the modeſt Man's Skill d 


was unknown, 0 
Thus we ſee every Man is the Maker of his own yo 
Fortune; and what is very odd to conſider, he muſt in m- 


ſome Meaſure be the Trumpet of his Fame: Not that n 
Men are to be tolerated who directly praiſe them 
ſelves, but they are to be endued with a Sort of defen de 
five Eloquence, by which they ſhall be always capablè ye 
of expreſing the Rules and Arts by which they govern th; 
themſelves. | 7 

Parillus was the Man of all I have read of the th. 
happieſt in the true Poſſeſſion of this Quality of Mog 90 
deſty. My Author ſays of him, Modeſty in Vari me 
is really a Virtue ; for it is a voluntary Quality, and cc 
the Effect of good Senſe. He is naturally bold anq che 
enterpriſing; but ſo juſtly diſcreet, that he never act is 
or ſpeaks any Thing, but thoſe who behold him know ter 
that he has forborn much more than he has performed o 
uttered, out of Deference to the Perſons before whon 
he is. This makes Yarillus truly amiable, and all hi 
Attempts ſucceſsful; for as bad as the World is though 
to be by thoſe who are perhaps unſkilled in it, Want c 
Succeſs in our Actions is generally owing to Want o 
Judgment in what we ought to attempt, or a ruſtic Mo 
deſty which will not give us Leave to undertake wha 
we ought. But how unfortunate this diffident Tem 

er is to thoſe who are poſſeſſed with it, may be be 
een in the Succeſs of ſuch as are wholly unacquainte 
with it. 

We have one peculiar Elegance in our Languag 
above all others, which is conſpicuous in the Term Fe 
low. This Word added to any of our Adjectives ex 
tremely varies, or quite alters the Senſe of that wit 


which it is joined. Thus though a modeſt Man is 
f mo 
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by WW noſt unfortunate of all Men, yet a modeſt Fellow is as 
he fuperlatively happy. A modeſt Fellow is a ready Crea- 
his tore, who with great Humility, and as great Forward- 
mp neſs, viſits his Patrons at all Hours, and meets them in all 
cal Places, and has ſo moderate an Opinion of himſelf, that 
vas he makes his Court at large. If you will not give him a 
oor ll creat Employment, he will be glad of a little one. He 
no- has ſo great a Deference for his Benefactor's Judgment, 
kill that as he thinks himſelf fit for any Thing he can get, 

ſo he is above Nothing which is offered. He is like the 
wn young Batchelor of Arts, who came to Town recom- 


ting mended to a Chaplain's Place; but none being vacant, 
hat modeſtly accepted of that of a Poſtillion. 
em-. We have very many conſpicuous Perſons of this un- 


fen dertaking yet modeſt Turn: I have a Grandſon who is 
able very happy in this Quality: I ſent him in the Time of 
ern che laſt Peace into France. As ſoon as he landed at 

Calais, he ſent me an exact Account of the Nature of 
the the People, and the Policies of the King of France. I 
Mo got him fince choſen a Member of a Corporation: The 
ill modeſt Creature, as ſoon as he came into the Common 
anq Council, told a Senior Burgeſs, he was perfectly out of 
ano the Orders of their Houſe. In other Circumſtances, he 
act is ſo thoroughly modeſt a Fellow, that he ſeems to pre- 
novo tend only to Things he underſtands. He is a Citizen 
:d ol only at Court, and in the City a Courtier. In a Word, 
hon to ſpeak the characteriſtical Difference between a modeſt 
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hig Man and a modeſt Fellow; the modeſt Man is in Doubt ay” 
agu in all his Actions; a modeſt Fellow never has a Doubt 4 100 
nt from his Cradle to his Grave. 1 1 | 
it © . TaTLER, Vol. II. No. 52. 408 
wa NATURE. WW 
em q ihe 
be Ature does Nothing in vain; the Creator of 60 
* the Univerſe has appointed every Thing to a cer- 1 ia 

tain Uſe and Purpoſe, and determined it to a ſettled *i 
nee Courſe and Sphere of Action, from which if it in the a tl 
Fe leaſt deviates, it becomes unfit to anſwer thoſe Ends for bil. 
: 1 which it was deſigned. In like Manner it is in the Diſ- 8 
2 poſitions of Society, the civil Oeconomy is formed in a | 1 
10 555 Cs 
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Chain as well as the natural ; and in either Caſe the 
Breach but of one Link puts the whole in ſome Ditor- 


der. It is, I think, pretty plain, that moſt of the Ab- 


ſurdity and Ridicule we meet with in the World, is ge- 
nerallyowing to the impertinentAﬀeCtation ofexcelling 
in Characters Men are not fit for, and for which Nature 
never deſigned them. 

Every Man has one or more Qualities which may 
make him uſeful both to himſelf and others; Nature 
never fails of pointing them out, and while the Infant 
continues under her Guardianſhip, ſhe brings him on in 
his Way, and then offers herſelf for a Guide in what 
remains of the Journey; if he proceeds in that Courſe, 
he can hardly miſcarry : Nature makes good her En- 
gagements ; for as ſhe never promiſes what ſhe is not 
able to perform, ſo ſhe never fails of performing what 
ſhe promiſes. But the Misfortune 1s, Men deſpiſe what 
they may be Maſters of, and affect what they are not fit 
for ; they reckon themſelves already poſſeſſed of what 
their Genius inclined them to, and ſo bend all their 
Ambition to excel in what is out of their Reach. Thus 
they deſtroy the Uſe of their.natural Talents, in the 
ſame Manner as covetous Men do their Quiet and Re- 
pole ; they can enjoy no Satis faction in what they have, 
becauſe of the abſurd Incligation they are poſſeſſed with 
for what they have not. 
 Cleanthes had good Senſe, a great Memory, and a 
Conſtitution capable of the cloſeſt Application. In a 
Word, there was no Profeſſion in which Cleanthes might 
not have made a very good Figure ; but this. will nat 
ſatisfy him, he takes up an unaccoungable Fondneſs for 
the Character of a fine Gentleman; all his Thoughts 
are bent upon this ; inſtead of attending a Diſſection, 
frequenting the Courts of Juſtice, or ſtudying the Fa- 

.thers, Cl-anthes reads Plays, dances, dreſſes and ſpends 
his Time in Drawing-rooms ; inſtead of being a good 
Lawyer, Divine, or Phyſician, Cleanthes is a downr' ght 
Coxcomb, and will remain to all that knew him a con- 
temptible Example of Talents miſapplied. It is to this 
Affectation the World owes its whole Race of Cox- 
combs : Nature in her whole Drama never drew ſuch a 


Part; ſhe has ſometimes made a Fool, but a Coxcomb 
Pf | is 
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is always of a Man's own making, by applying his Ta- 
lents otherwiſe than Nature-deſigned, who ever bears a 
high Reſentment for being put out of her Courſe, and 
never fails of taking her Revenge on thoſe that do ſo. 
Oppoſing her Tendency in the Application of a Man's 
Parts, has the ſame Succeſs as declining from her Courſe 
in the Production of Vegetablcs, by the Aſſiſtance of Art 
and an hot Bed: We may poſſibly extort an unwilling 
Planc, or an untimely Salad ; but how weak, how taſte- 
leſs and infipid ? Juſt as inſipid as the Poetry of Valerio: 
Valerio had an univerſal Character, was genteel, had 


Learning, thought juſtly, ſpoke correctly; it was be- 


lieved there was Nothing in which Yalerio did not 
excel; and it was ſo far true, that there was but one; 
Valerio had no Genius for Poetry, yet he is reſolved to 
be a Poet; he writes Verſes, and takes great Pains to 
convince the Town, that Valerie is not that extraor- 
dinary Perſon he was taken for. | 
If Men would be content to graft upon Nature, and 
aſſiſt her Operations, what mighty Effects might we 
expect? Tully would not ſtand ſo much alone in Orato- 
ry, Virgil in Poetry, or Cæſar in War. To build upon 
Nature is laying the Foundation upon a Rock”; every 
Thing liſpoles itſelf into Order as it were of Courſe,and 
the whole Work is half done as ſoon as undertaken. 
Ciceros Genius inclined him to Oratory, Virgil's to fol- 
low the Train of the Muſes; they piouſly obeyed the 
Admonition, and were rewarded. Had Virgil attended 
the Bar, his modeſt and ingenious Virtue would ſurely 
have made but a very indifferent Figure; and Tully's 
declamatory Inclination would have been as uſeleſs in 
Poetry, Nature, if left to herſelf, leads us on in the 
beſt Courſe, but will do Nothing by Compulſion and 
Conſtraint ; and if we are not ſatisfied to go her Way, 
we are always the greateſt Sufferers by it. | 
Wherever Nature deſigns a Production, ſhe always 
diſpoſes Seeds proper for it, which are as abſolutely 
neceſſary to the Formation of any moral or intellectual 
Excellence, as they are to the Being and Growth of 
Plants; and I know not by what Fate and Folly it is, 
that Men are taught not to reckon him equally abſurd 
that will write Verſes in Spite of Nature, with that Gar- 
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diner that ſhould undertake to raiſe a Junguil or Tulip 
without the Help of their reſpective Seeds. 

As there is no good or bad Quality that does not 
affect both Sexes, ſo it is not to be imagined but the fair 
Sex mult have ſuffered by an Affectation of this Nature, 
at leaſt us much as the other: The ill Effect of it is in 
none ſo conſpicuous as in the two oppoſite Characters of 
.Czlia and Tras: Cælia has all the Charms of Perſon, 
together with an abundant Sweetneſs of Nature, but 
wants Wit, and has a very ill Voice; ras is ugly and 
ungenteel, but has Wit and good Senſe: If Cælia would 
be filent, her Beholders would adore her; if Trag would 
talk, her Hearers would admire her; but Cælia's 
Tongue runs inceflantly; while ras gives herſelf ſilent 
Airs and ſoft Languors ; fo that it is difficult to perſuade 
one's ſelf that Cælia has Beauty and Iras Wit: Each 
neglects her own Excellence, and is ambitious of the 
other's Character; Jras would be thought to have as 
much Beauty as Cælia, and Celia as much Wit as Jras. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 404. 


* 


PASSION. 


1 T is a very common Expreſſion, That ſuch a one is 


very good-natured, but very paſſionate. The Ex- 
reſſion indeed is very good - natured, to allow paſſionate 
Prople ſo much Quarter : But I think a paſſionate Man 


deſerves the leaſt Indulgence imaginable. Ir is faid, it 


is ſoon over; that is, all the Miſchief he does is quick- 
Iy difpatched, which, I think, is no great Recommen- 
dation to Favour. I have known one of thoſe good- 
natured paſſionate Men ſay in a mixed Company, even 


to his own Wife or Child, ſuch Things as the moſt in- 


veterate Enemy of his Family would not have ſpoke, 


even in N It is certain that quick Senſibility 
is inſeparable from a ready Underſtanding; but why 


ſhould not that good Underſtanding call to itſelf all its 
Force dn ſuch Occaſions, to maſter that ſudden Inclina- 
tion to Anger? One of the greateſt Souls now in the 
World is the moſt ſubje& by Nature to Anger, and yet 


ſo famous for a, Conqueſt of himſelf this Way, that rt 
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is the known Example when you talk of Temper, and 

Command of a Man's ſelf. To contain the Spirit of 

Anger, is the worthieſt Diſcipline we can put ourſelves 

to, When a Man has made any Progreſs this Way, a 

frivolous Fellow in a Paſſion is to him as contemptible 

23 a froward Child. It ought to be the Study of every 

Man, for his own Quiet and Peace. When he ſtands 

combuſtible and ready to flame upon every Thing that 

touches him, Life 1s as uneaſy to himſelf as it 1s to all 

about him. Syacropius leads, of all Men living, the 

moſt ridiculous Life; he is ever offending, and begging 

Pardon. If his Man enters the Room without what he 

ſent for, That Blockhead, begins he——— Gentlemen, I 
% your Pardon, but Servants now-a-days The 

wrong Plates are laid, they are thrown into the Middle 
of the Room; his Wife ſtands by in Pain for him, 
which he ſees in her Face, and anſwers as if he had 

heard all ſhe was thinking; Why, what the Devil! Why 
do not you take Care to give Orders in theſe Things? His 

Friends fit down to a taſteleſs Plenty of every Thing, 
every Minute expecting new Inſults from his Imperti- 
nent Paſſions. In a Word, to eat with, or viſit Syrcro-. 
fius, is no other than going to ſee him exerciſe his Fa- 

mily, exerciſe their Patience, and his own Anger. 

It is monſtrous that the Shame and Confuſion in 
which this good-natured angry Man muſt needs behold. 
his Friends, while he thus lays about him, does not give: 
him ſo much Reflexion as to create an Amendment. 
This is the moſt ſcandalous Diſuſe of Reaſon imagina- 
ble ; all the harmleſs Part of him' is no more than that 
of a Bull-Dog, they are tame no longer than they are 
not offended, One of theſe good natured angry Men. 
ſhall, in an Inſtant, aſſemble together ſo many Alluſions 
to ſecret Circumſtances, as are enough to diſſolve the 
Peace of al! the Families and Friends he is acquainted 
with, in a Quarter of an Hour, and yet the next Mo- 


ment be the beſt natured Man in the whole World. If 


you would ſee Paſſion in its Purity, without Mixture of 


Reaſon, behold it repreſented ima mad Hero, drawn by, 
'amad Poet, Nat. Lee makes his Alexander ſay thus: 


0s: Away, 
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Away, begone, and give a Whirlwind Room, An! 
Or I will blow you up like Duſt ! Avant; par 
 Maaneſs but meanly repreſents my Toil, ng 
Eternal Diſcord ! * | nt 
Fury ! Revenge Di/dain and Indignation “ ol tha 
Tear my ſwoln Breaſt, make Way for Fire and Tempc/7. et 
* Brain is burſt, Debate and Reaſon quench'd ; at 
he Storm is up, and my hot bleeding Heart er 
Splits with the Rack, while Paſſions lite the Wind Per 
 Rije up to Heav'n, and put out all the Stars. 155 
6 ar 


Every paſſionate Fellow in Town talks half the Day bin 
with as little Conſiſtency, and threatens Things as ing 
much out of his Power. Sir 
The next diſagreeable Perſon to the outrageous Gen- 
tleman, is one of a much lower Order of Anger, and FT 
he is what we commonly call a peeviſh Fellow. A 
.peeviſh Fellow is one who has ſome Reaſon in himſelf I! 
for being out of Humour, or has a natural Incapacity Wl *- 
for Delight, and therefore diſturbs all who are happier Wl 
than himſelf with Piſhes and Pſhaws, or other well-bred le 
Interjectiens, at every Thing that is ſaid or done in his n 
Preſence. There ſhould be Phyſick mixed in the Food */ 
of all which theſe Fellows eat in good Company. This an 
Degree of Anger paſſes for- ſcoth for a Delicacy of Be 
Judgment, that will not admit of being eaſily pleaſed; gr 
but none above the Character of wearing a peeviſh . 
Man's Livery, ought to bear with his ill Manners. All! Y 
Things among Men of Senſe and Condition ſhould paſs * 
the Cenſure, and haye the Protection of the Eye of C. 
Reaſon. | | fli 
No Man ought to be tolerated in an habitual Hu- 
mour, Whim, or Particularity of Behaviour, by any Bj ha 
who do not wait upon him for Bread. Next to the E „ 
viſh Fellow is the Snarler. This Gentleman deals th 
mightily in what we call the Irony, and as thoſe fort of L 
people exert themſelves moſt againſt thoſe below them, WI D 
you ſee their Humour beſt in their Talk to their Ser- 2 
vants. That is ſo like you, You are a fine Fellow, 7 
Thou art the quickeſt Head-piece, and the like. One l 
would think the Hectoring, the Storming, the Sullen, WI % 
and all the different Species and Subordinations u tho 
: 8 angry 
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Angry ſhould be cured, by knowing they live only as 


pardoned Men; and how pitiful is the Condition of be- 


Ing only ſuffered ? But I am interrupted by the plea- 


\nteſt Scene of Anger and the Diſappointment of it 
that I have ever known, which happened while I was 


et writing, and I overheard as I fat in the Back-room 


it a French Bookſeller's. There came into the Shop a 
rery learned Man with an erect ſolemn Air, and though a 
Perſon of great Parts otherwiſe, ſlow in underſtanding 
any Thing which makes againſt himſelf, The Compo- 
ſure of the faulty Man, and the whimfical Perplexity of 
him that was juſtly angry, is perfectly new: After turn- 
ing over many Volumes, ſaid the Seller to the Buyer, 
Sir, you know 1 have long aſked you to ſend me back the 
firſt Volume of French Sermons I formerly lent you; Sir, 
ſaid the Chapman, I have often looked for it, but can- 
not find it ; 1t 1s certainly loſt, and I know notto whom 
I lent it, it is ſo many Years ago; then, Sir, here is the 
other Volume, I will ſend you home that, and pleaſe to pay for 
both. My Friend, replied he, canſt thou be ſo ſenſe- 
leſs as not to know that one Volume is as imperfect in 
my Library as in your Shop? Tes, Sir, but it is you have 
ht the fir Volume, and to be ſhort, I will be paid. Sir, 
anſwered the Chapman, you are a young Man, your 
Book is loſt, and learn by this little Loſs to bear much 
greater Ad verſities, which you muſt expect to meet with, 
Jes. Sir, I will bear when I muſt, but I Have not loſt now 
for T1 /ay you have it and ſhall pay me. Friend, you grow 
warm, I tell you the Book is loit, and I gone in the 
Courſe even of a proſperous Life, you will meet with Af- 
fictions to make you mad, 1f you cannot bear this 
Trifle, Sir, there is in this,Caſe no Need of bearing, for you 
have the Book. I ſay, Sir, I have not the Book. But 
your Paiſion will not let you hear enough to be informed 
tbat I have it not. Learn Reſignation of yourſelf to the 
Diſtreſſes of this Life: Nay, do not fret and fume, it is my 
Duty to tell you that you are of an impatient Spirit, and 
an impatient Spirit is never without Woe. Was ever any 
Thing like this] Yes, Sir, there have been many Things 


like this. The Loſs is but a Trifle, but your Temper is 


wanton, and incapable of the leaſt Pain; therefore let 


me 
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me adviſe you, be patient, the Book is loſt, but do not 
you for that Reaſon loſe yourſelf. 


SpECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 438. 


PLEASURE and Pain. 


Ables were the firſt Pieces of Wit that made their 


ly valued not only in Times of the greateſt Simplici— 
ty, but among the moſt polite Ages of Mankind. 7. 
tham*s Fable of the Trees is the oldeſt that is extant, 
and as beautiful as any which have been made ſince that 
Time. NVarban's Fable of the poor Man and his Lamb 
is likewiſe more ancient than any that is extant, beſides 
the above-mentioned, and had fo good an Effect, as to 
convey Inſtruction to the Ear of a King without offend- 
ing it, and to bring the Man after God's own Heart to 
2 right Senſe of his Guilt and his Duty. We find 


£ZE/ep in the moſt diftant Ages of Greece; and if we 


look into the very Beginnings of the Commonwealth of 
Rome we ſee a Mutiny among the Common People ap- 
peaſed by a Fable of the Belly and Limbs, which was 
indeed very proper to gain the Attention of an incenſed 
Rabble, ata Time when perhaps they would have torn 
to Pieces any Man who had preached the ſame Doctrine 


to them in an open and direct Manner. As Fables 


took their Birth in the very Infancy of Learning, they 


never flouriſhed more than when Learning was at its I 


greateſt Height. To juſtify this Aſſertion, I ſhall put 
my Reader, in mind of Horace, the greateſt Wit and 
Cnitick in the 4ugu/lan Age; and of Boileau, the moſt 
correct Poet among the Moderns : Not to mention 
La Fentaine, who by this Way of Writing is come more 
into vogue than any other Author of our Times. 


The Fables I have here mentioned are raiſed altoge- 


ther upon Brutes and Vegetables, with ſome of our own. 
Species mixt among them, when the Moral hath fo re- 
uired. But befides this Kind of Fable, there 1s ano- 
ther in which the Actors are Paſſions, Virtues, Vices, 
and other imaginary Perſons of the like Nature. Some 
"ef the ancient Criticks will have it, that the Iliad and 


Odyſſey 


Appearance in the World, and have been ſtill high. Þ 
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ot Odyſſey of Hamer are Fables of this Nature; and that 
we ſeveral Names of Gods and Heroes are nothing elſe 

8. but the Affections of the Mind in a viſible Shape and 
Character. Thus they tell us, that Achilles, in the firſt 
Iliad, repreſents Anger, or the Iraſcible Part of Hu- 

man Nature: That upon drawing his Sword againſt his 
Superior in a full Aſſembly, Pallas is only another 

eir Name for Reaſon, which checks and adviſes him upon 
h- that Occaſion ; and at her firſt appearance touches him 
i- upon the Head, that Part of the Man being looked 
- vpon as the Seat of Reaſon. And thus of the reſt of 


it, the Poem. As for the Odyſſey, 1 think it is plain that 
at Horace conſidered it as one of theſe Allegorical Fables, 
nb by the Moral which he has given us of ſeveral Parts 
ies of it. The greateſt Italian Wits have applied them- 
to ſelves to the Writing of this latter kind of Fables: As 
d- Spencer's Fairy Queen 1s one continued Series of them 
to from the Beginning to the End of that admirable Work. 


nd If we look into the fineſt Proſe-Authors of Antiquity, 


we ſach as Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and many others, we 
of I ſhall find that this was likewiſe their Favourite Kind 
p- of Fable. I ſhall only farther obſerve upon it, that 
as the firſt of this Sort that made any confiderable Figure 
ed in the World, was that of Hercules meeting with Plea- 
rn ſure and Virtue; which was prevented by Predicus, 
ne who lived before Socrates, and in the firſt Dawnings of 
les Philoſophy. He uſed to travel through Greece by vir- 
ey tue of this Fable, which procured him a kind Recep- 
its tion in all the Market- towns, where he never failed tel- 
= ling it as ſoon as he had gathered an Audience about 
n him. 
oft After this ſhort Preface, which I have made up of ſuch 
on Materials as my Memory does at 3 to me, 
ore before I preſent my Reader with a Fable of this Kind, 
which I deſign as the Entertainment of the preſent Pa- 
ge- per, I muſt in a few Words open the Occaſion of it. 
wn. In the Account which Plato gives us of the Conver- 
re- ſation and Behaviour of Socrates, the Morning he was 
10- to die, he tells the following Circumſtance. 
es, When Socrates his Fetters were knocked off (as was 
uſual to be done on the Day that the condemned Perſon 
n 


was to be executed) being ſeated in the midſt of his Diſ- 
&y ciples,. 
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ciples, and laying one of his Legs over the other, in a 
very unconcerned Poſture, he began to rub it where it 
had been galled by the Iron; and whether it was to 
ſhew the Indifference with which he entertained the 
Thoughts of his approaching Death, or (aſter his uſual 
manner) to take every Occaſion of Philoſophizing 
upon ſome uſeful Subject, he obſerved the Pleaſure of 
that Senſation which now aroſe in thoſe very Parts of 
his Leg, that juſt before had been ſo much pained by 
the Fetter. Upon this he reflected on the Nature of 
Pleaſure and Pain in general, and how conſtantly they 
ſucceed one another. To this he added, That if a 
Man of a good Genius for a Fable were to repreſent 
tie Nature of Pleaſure and Pain in that Way of Writing, 
he would probably join them together after ſuch a man- 
ner, that it would be impoſſible for the one to come 
into any place without being followed by the other. 
It is poſſible, that if Plato had thought it proper at 
ſuch a time to deſcribe Sccrates launching out into a 
Diſcourſe which was not of a-piece with the Buſineſs 
of the Day, he would have enlarged upon this Hint, 
and have drawn it out into ſome beautiful Allegory or 
Fable. But fince he has not done it, I ſhall attempt to 
write one myſelf in the Spirit of that divine Author, 
T here were two Families, which from the Beginning of 
the World avere as opposite to each other as Light and Dart- 
. neſs.” T he one of them (ived in Heaven, and the other in 
Hell. The ycungeſt Deſcendant of the firſt Fami'y was 
Pleaſure, who was the Daughter of Hapfine/s, why was 
the Child of Virtue, who was the Offipring of ile Geds. 

Theſe, as I ſaid before, had their Habitation in Heaven. 
be youngeſt of the opfofite Family avas Pain, who was 
. the Son of Mijery, aubo was the Chi d of Vice, who was 
_ the Offspring of the Furies. The Habilation of this Race 
F Beings was in Hell. 

_ The middle Station of Nature between theſe two oppoſite 
Extremes was the Earth, wwhich *%as inhabited by Crca- 
| tures of a middle Kind, neutber ſo virtuous as the cone, 

ner fo Vicicus as the ether, but partaking of the good and 
: bad Qualities of theſe two opprfite Families. Jupiter con- 
federing that this Species commonly called Man, as 10 
virtuous 10 be miſerable, and tod vicious ta be hapty : ms | 
le: ; | N 
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he might make a Diſtinction between the Gcod and the Bad, 


ordered the two youngeſt of the above-mentioned Families, 
Pleaſure who was the Daughter of Happineſs, and Pain 
ah was the Son of Miſery, to meet one another upon this 
Part of Nature which lay in the Ha f-way between them, 
having promiſed ta ſettle it upon them both, provided they 
could agree upon the Diviſion of it, Jo as to ſhare Mankind 
between them. | | | 

Pleaſure and Pain were no ſooner met in their new Hu- 
bitation, but they immediately agreed upon this Point, that 
Pleaſure ſhould take poſſeſſion of the Virtuous, and Pain of 
the Vicious Part of that Species which was given up to 
them. Put upon examining to which of them any Indi- 
vidual they met with belonged, they found each of them 
lad a right to him; for that, contrary to what they had 
ſeen, in their old Places of Refidence, there was no Perſon 
/o Vicious who had not ſome Goed in him, nor any Perſon 
/o Virtuous who had not in hin ſome Evil, The Truth 
of it is, they generally found upon Search, that in the moſt 
vicious Man Pleaſure might lay a Claim to an hundredth 
Part, and that in the moſt virtuous Man Pain might come 
in for at leaſt two Thirds. This they ſaw weuld occaſion 
endleſs Diſputes between them, unle/s they could come to 
fome Accommodation. To this end there was a Marriage 
propoſed between them, and at length concluded By this 
means it is that wwe find Pleaſure and Pain are ſuch con- 
ftant Yehe-fellows, and that they either make their Vifats 
t-7ether, or are never far aſunder. If Pain comes into an 
Heart, he is quickly followed by Pleaſure; and if Pleaſure 
enters, you may be ſure Pain is not far off. 

But notwith/ianding this Marriage was very conveni- 
ent for the two Parties, it did not ſeem to anſaver the. in 
tention of Jupiter in {ending them among Mankind To 
remedy therefore this Inconventence, it was flipulated be- 
tꝛucen them by Article, and confirmed by the Conſent of each 
Family, that notwith/tanding they here paſſeſſea the Species 
indifferently, upon the Death of every ſingle Perſon, if he 


was found to have in him a certain Proportion ef Evil. 


be ſhould be diſpatched into the infernal Regions by a Past 


pert from Pain, there to dwell with Miſery, Vice, and 
the Fupzes, Or, on the contrary, if he had in bim a ter- 
aun Proportion of Good, he ſhould be diſpa. ched into Heg- 
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wen by a Paſport from Pleaſure, there to dwell with WM 
Virtue, Happin:ſs and the Gods. | 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 183, E 

lr 

PRoveRBs, Cap. VII. in Verſe. | - 

| \ 

Y Son, th' Inſtruction that my Words impart, : 
Grave on the living Tablet of thy Heart ; \ 

And all the wholſom Precepts that I give, \ 


Obſerve with ſtricteſt Reverence, and live. - 

Let all thy Homage be to Wiſdom paid, | 

Seek her Protection and implore her Aid; 

That ſhe may keep thy Soul from Harm ſecure, 1 

And turn thy Footſteps from the Harlot's Door, 

Who with curs'd Charms lures th' Unwary in, 

And ſooths with Flattery their Souls to Sin. 

Once from my Window as I caft mine Eye, 

On thoſe that paſs'd in giddy Numbers by, 

A Youth among the fooliſh Youths I ſpy'd, 

Who took not ſacred Wiſdom for his Guide. 
Juſt as the Sun withdrew his cooler Light, 

And Evening ſoft led on the Shades of Night, 

He ſtole in covert Twilight to his Fate, 

And paſs'd the Corner near the Harlot's Gate; 

When lo, a Woman comes! | 

Looſe her. Attire, and ſuch her glaring Dreſs, 

As aptly did the Harlot's Mind expreſs : 

Subtle ſhe is, and practis'd in the Arts, 

By which the Wanton conquer heedleſs Hearts: 

Stubborn and loud the is, the hates her Home, 

Varying her Place and Form; ſhe loves to roam; 

Now ſhe's within, now in the Street does ſtray, 

Now at each Corner ſtands, and waits her Brey.. 

The Youth ſhe ſeiz'd; and laying now afide 

All Modeſty, the Female's juſteſt Pride, 

She ſaid, with an Embrace, Here at my Houſe 

Peace-offerings arc, this Day I paid my Vows. 

I therefore came abroad to meet my Dear, 

And lo, in happy Hour I find thee here. 

My Chamber Pve adorned, and o'er my Bed. 

Are Cov'rings of the richeſt Tap'ſtry ſpread, Wah 

82 It 
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With Linen it is deck'd from Fe yp? brought, 

And Carvings by the curious Artitt wrought: 

It wants no Glad Perfume Arabia yields 

In all her Citron Groves, and ſpicy Fields; 

Here all her Store of richeſt Odours meets, 

I'll lay thee in a Wilderneſs of Sweets. 

Whatever to the Senſe can grateful be | 

| have collected there I want but thee. 

My Huſband's gone a Journey far away, 

Much Gold he took abroad, and long will ſtay : 

He nam'd for his Return a diſtant Day. | 
Upon her Tongue did ſuch ſmooth Miſchief dwell, 

And from her Lips ſuch welcome Flatt'ry fell, 

The unguarded Youth, in Silken Fetters ty'd, 

Reſign'd his Reaſon, and with Eaſe comply'd. 

Thus does the Ox to his own Slaughter go, 

And thus is ſenſeleſs of th' impending Blow. 

Thus flies the ſimple Bird into the Snare, 

That ſkilful Fowlers for his Life prepare. 

But let my Sons attend. Attend may they 

Whom Youthful Vigour may to Sin betray; 

Let them falſe Charmers fly, and guard their Hearts 

Againft the wily Wanton's pleaſing Arts 

With Care direct their Steps, nor turn aſtray 

To tread the Paths of her deceitful Way ; 

Leſt they too late of her fell Power complain, 

And fall, where many mightier have been Slain. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 410» 


PROVIDEN CE. 


| is very reaſonable to believe, that Part of the 
Pleaſut which happy Minds ſhall enjoy in a future 
State, will ariſe from an enlarged Contemplation of 
the Divine Wiſdom in the Government of tHe World, 
and a Diſcovery of the ſecret and amazing Steps of 
Providence, from the Beginning to the End of Time. 
Nothing ſeems ta be an Entertainment more adapted 
to the Nature of Man, if we conſider that Curioſity 18 
one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting Appetites im- 
planted in us, and that Admiration is one of our moſt 


pleaſing 
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Enjoyments will be afforded to both theſe, in a Scene 
ſo large and various as ſhall then be laid open to our 
View.in the Society of ſuperior Spirits, who perhaps 
will join with us in fo delighttul a Proſpect! 

It is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that Part of the 


Puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded from Bliſs, may 


con ſiſt not only in their being denied this Privilege, but 
in having their Appetites at the ſame Time vaſtly in- 
creaſed, without any Satisfaction afforded to them. In 
theſe, the vain Purſuit of Knowledge ſhall, perhaps, add 
to their Infelicity, and bewilder them into Labyrinths 
of Error, Darkneſs, Diſtraction and Uncertainty of every 
Thing but their own evil State. Milton has thus repre- 
ſented the fallen Angels reaſoning together in a Kind of 
Reſpite from their 1 creating to themſelves 
a new Diſquiet amidſt their very Amuſements; he could 
not properly have deſcribed the Sports of condemned 
Spirits, without that Caſt of Horror and Melancholy he 
has ſo judiciouſly mingled with them. 


Others apart ſat onia Hill retired, - 

In Thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixt Fate, Freewill, Foreknowledge abſolute, 
And found no End in wandering Mazes loſt. 


In our preſent Condition, which is a middle State, 
our Minds are, as it were, chequered with Truth and 
Falſhood ; and as our Faculties are narrow, and our 
Views imperfeR, it is impoſſible but our Curioſity muſt 
meet with many Repulſes. The Buſineſs of Mankind 
in this Life being rather to act than to know, their 
Portion of Knowledge is dealt to them acWrdingly. 


From hence it is, that the Reaſon of the Inquiſitive 


has ſo long been exerciſed with Difficulties, in account- 
ing for the promiſcuous Diſtribution of God and Evil 
to the Virtuous and the Wicked in this World. From 
hence comes all thoſe pathetick Complaints of ſo many 
tragical Events which happen to the Wiſe and the 
Good; and of ſuch ſurpriſing Proſperity, which is often 
the Reward of the Guilty and the Fooliſh ; that Reaſon 
13 
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is ſometimes puzzled, and at a Loſs what to pronounce 
upon ſo myſterious a Diſpenſation. 

Plato expreſſes his Abhorrence of ſome Fables of the 
Poets, which ſeem to reflect on the Gods as the Au- 
thors of Injuſtice; and lays it down as a Principle, 
That whatever is permitted to befal a juſt Man, whe- 
ther Poverty, Sickneſs, or any of thoſe Thihgs which 
ſcem to be Evils, ſhall either in Life or Death conduce 
to his Good. My Reader will obſerve how agreeable 
this Maxim 1s to what we find delivered by a greater 
Authority. Seneca has written a Diſcourſe purpoſely on 
this Subject, in which he takes Pains, after the Doctrine 
of the Stoicgs, to ſhew that Adverſity is not in itſelf an 
Evil; and mentions a noble Saying of Demetrius, That 
Nothing would be more unhappy than a Man who had 
never known Afiction. He compares Proſperity to the 
Indulgence of a fond Mother to a Child, which often 
proves his Ruin; but the Affection of the Divine Be- 
ing to that of a wiſe Father, who would have his Sons 
exerciſed with Labour, Diſappointment, and Pain, 
that they may gather Strength, and improve their For- 
titude. On this Occaſion the Philoſopher riſes into that 
celebrated Sentiment, That there is not on Earth a 
SpeCtacle more worthy the Regard of a Creator in- 
tent on his Works than a brave Man ſuperior to his 
Sufferings; to which he adds, That it muſt be a Plea- 
ſure to Jupiter himſelf to look down from Heaven, 
and fee Cato amidſt the Ruins of his Country preſerv- 
ing his Integrity. | 

This Thought will appear yet more reaſonable, if 
we conſider human Life as a State of Probation, and 
Adverſity as the Poſt of Honour in it, aſſigned often 
to the beſt and moſt ſelect Spirits. 


But Whar I would chiefly inſiſt on here, is, that we 


are not at preſent in a proper Situation to judge of the 
Counſels by which Providence a&s, fince but little ar- 
rives at our Knowledge, and even that little we diſcern 


imperfectly; or, according to the elegant Figure in 


Holy Writ, Ve ſee but in part, and as in a Glaſs darkly. 
It 1s to be confidered, that Providence in its Oeconomy 
regards the whole Syftem. of Time and Things toge- 
ther, ſo that we cannot diſcover the beautiful Connec- 
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tion between Incidents which lie widely ſeparate in 
Time, and by loſing ſo many Links of the Chain, our 
Reaſonings become broken and imperfect. Thus thoſe 
Parts of the moral World which have not an abſolute, 
may yet have a relative Beauty, in reſpe& of ſome 
other Parts concealed from us, but open to his Eye 
before whom Pa, Preſent, and To come, are ſet toge- 
ther in one Point of View ; and thoſe Events, the Per- 
miſſion of which ſeems now to accuſe his Goodneſs, 
may in the Conſummation of Things both magnify 
his Goodneſs, and exalt his Wiſdom. And this is 
enough to check our Preſumption, ſince it is in vain 
to apply our Meaſures of Regularity to Matters of 
which we know neither the Antecedents nor the Con- 
ſequents, the Beginning nor the End. 
- I fhall relieve my Readers from this abſtracted 
Thought, by relating here a Fei Tradition con- 
cerning Me/es, which ſeems to be a kind of Parable, 
Hluftrating what I have laſt mentioned. That great 
Prophet, it 1s ſaid, was called up by a Voice from 
Heaven to the Top of a Mountain; where, in a Con- 
. ference with the Supreme Being, he was permitted to 
propoſe to him ſome Queſtions concerning his Admi- 
niſtration of the Univerſe. In the midf of this Divine 


Colloquy he was commanded to look down on the 


Plain below. At the Foot of the Mountain there iſſued 
out a clear Spring of Water, at which a Soldier 
alighted from his Horſe to drink. He was no ſooner 
gore than a little Boy came to the ſame Place, and 

nding a Purſe of Gold which the Soldier had 
dropped, took it up and went away with it. Immedi- 
ately after this came an infirm old Man, weary with 
Age and Travelling, and having quenched his Thirſt, 
fat down to reſt himſelf by the. Side of the Spring. 
The Soldier miſſing his Purſe returns to ſearch for it, 
and demands it of the old Man, who affirms he had 
not ſeen it, and appeals to Heaven in witneſs of his 
Innocence. The Soldier not believing his Proteſtati- 
ons, kills him. Mo/es fell on his Face with Horror 
and Amazement, when the Divine Voice thus 
prevented his Expoſtulation; Be not ſurpriſed, 
* Mofes, nor aſk why the Judge of the whole Earth 
© has ſuffered this Thing to come to paſs : The Child 


6 1s 
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eis the Occaſion that the Blood of the old Man is 

* ſpilt ; but know, that the old Man whom thou 

ſaweſt, was the Murderer of that Child's Father. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 237. 


NAT 


Bout an Age ago it was the Faſhion in England 
A for every one that would be thought religious, 
to throw as much Sanctity as poſſible into his Face, 
and in particular to abſtain from all Appearance of 
Mirth and Pleaſantry, which were looked upon as the 
Marks of a carnal Mind. The Saint was of a ſorrow- 
ful Countenance, and generally eaten up with Spleen 
and Melancholy. A Gentleman, who was lately a great 
Ornament to the learned World, has diverted me 
more than once with an Account of the Reception 
which he met with from a very famous Independent 
Miniſter, who was Head of a College in thoſe times, 


This Gentleman was then a young Adventurer in the 


Republick of Letters, and juſt fitted out for the Uni- 
verſity with a good Cargo of Latin and Greek, His 
Friends were reſolved that he ſhould try his Fortune 
at an Election which was drawing near in the College, 
of which the Independent Miniſter whom I have be- 
fore mentioned was Governor. The Youth, accord- 
ing to Cuſtom, waited on him in order to be examined, 
He was received at the Door by a Servant, who was 
one of that gloomy Generation that were then in 
Faſhion. He conducted him, with great Silence and 
Seriouſneſs, to a long Gallery which was darkned at 
Noon-day, and had only a ſingle Candle burning in 
it. After a ſhort ſtay in this melancholy Apartment, 
he was led into a Chamber hung with Black, where he 
entertained himſelf for ſome time by the glimmering of 
a Taper, 'till at length the Head of the College came 
out to him, from an inner Room, with half a dozen 
Night-caps upon his Head, and religious Horror in 
his Countenance. The young Man trembled; but his 
Fears increaſed,, when, initead of being aſked what 
Progreſs he had made in Learning, he was examined 
how he abounded in Grace. His Latin and Greek ſtood 
him 
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him in little ſtead ; he was to give an Account only of 
the Sate of his Soul, whether he was of the Number 
of the Elect; what was the Occaſion of his Conver. 
fion ;-upon what Day of the Month, and Hour of the 
Day it happened; how it was carried on, and when 
compleated. The whole Examination was ſummed up 
with one ſhort Queſtion, namely, Whether he awas pre- 
pared for Death? The Boy, who had been' bred up by 
honeſt Parents, was frighted out of his Wits at the 
Solemnity of the Proceeding, and by the laſt dreadful 
Interrogatory; ſo that upon making his Eſcape out of 
the Houſe of Mourning, he could never be brought 
a ſecond time to the Examination, as not being able 
to go through the Terrors of it. 

Notwithſtanding this general Form and Outſide of 
Religion is pretty well worn out among us, there are 
many Perſons, who, by a natural Unchearfulneſs of 
Heart, miſtaken Notions of Piety, or Weakneſs of 
Underſtanding, love to indulge this uncomfortable way 
of Life, and give up themſelves a Prey to Grief and 
Melancholy. Superſtitious Fears and groundleſs Scru— 
ples cut them off from the Pleaſures of Converſaticn, 


and all thoſe ſocial Entertainments, which are not only 


innocent, but laudable; as if Mirth was made for 
Reprobates, and Chearfulneſs of Heart denied thoſe 
who are theonly Perions that have a proper Title to it, 

Sombrius is one of theſe Sons of Sorrow. He thinks 
himſelf obliged in Duty to. be ſad and diſconſolate. 
He looks on a ſudden Fit of Laughter as a Breach of 
his baptiſmal Vow. An innocent Jeſt ſtartles him like 
Blaſphemy. Tell him of one who is advanced to a 
Title of Honour, he lifts up his Hands and Eyes ; de- 
ſcribe a publick Ceremony, he ſhakes his Head ; ſhew 


him a gay Equipage, he bleſſes himſelf. All the little 


Ornaments of Lite are Pomps and Vanities. Mirth 
is wanton, and Wit profane. He 1s ſcandalized at 
Youth for being lively, and at Childhood for being 
playful. He fits at a Chriſtening, or a Marriage-Feaſt, 
as at a Funeral; ſighs at the Concluſion of a merry Story, 
and grows devout when the reſt of the Company grow 
pleaſant. After all, Sombrius is a religious Man, and 
would have behaved himſelf very properly, had he lived 


when Chriſtianity was under a general Perſecution. 
I 
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I would by no Means preſume to tax ſuch Characters 


ich Hypocriſy, as is done too frequently; that being a 


Vice which I think none but her who knows the Secrets 
of Mens Hearts, ſhould pretend to diſcover in another; 
where theProofs of it do not amount toaDemonſtration. 
On the contrary, as there are many excellent Perſons, 
who areweighed down by this habitualSorrow of Heart, 
they rather deſerve our Compaſſion than our Reproaches. 
[ think, however, they would do well to conſider whe- 
ther ſuch a Behaviour does not deter Men from aReligi- 
ous Life, by * n it as an unſociable State, that 
extinguiſhes all Joy and Gladneſs, darkens the Face of 
Nature, and deſtroys the Reliſh of Being itſelf. 

I have, in former Papers, ſhewn how greataTenden- 
ey there is to Chearfulneſs in Religion, and how ſuch a 
Frame of Mind is not only the moſt lovely, but the moſt 
commendable in a virtuous Perſon. In ſhort, thoſe who 
repreſent Religion in ſo unamiable a Light, are like the 
Spies ſent by Mo/es, to make a Diſcovery of the Land 
of Promiſe, when by their Reports they diſcouraged the 
People from entering upon it. Thoſe who ſhew us the 
Joy, the Chearfulneſs, the Good-humour, that naturally 
ſpring up in this happy State, are like the Spies bring- 
ing along with them the Cluſters of Grapes and delici- 


© ous Fruits, that might invite their Companions into the 


pleaſant Country which produced them, 

An eminent Pagan Writer has made a Diſcourſe, to 
ſhew that the Atheiſt, who denies a God, does him leſs 
Diſhonour than the Man who owns his Being, but at 
the ſame Time believes him to be cruel, hard to pleaſe, 
and terrible to human Nature. For my own Part, 
ſays he, I would rather it ſhould be ſaid of me, that 
there was never any ſuch Man as Plutarch, than that 
Plutarch was ill-natured, capriciovs, or inhumane. 

If we may believe our Logicians, Man is diſtin- 
guiſhed fromall other Creatures by the Faculty of Laugh- 
ter. He has an Heart capable of Mirth, and natural- 
ly diſpoſed to it. It is not the Buſineſs of Virtue to 
extirpate the Affections of the Mind, but to regulate 
them, It may moderate and reſtrain, but was not de- 
ſigned to baniſh Gladneſs from the Heart of Man. 
Religion contracts the Circle of our Pleaſures, but 


leaves 
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leaves it wide enough for her Votaries to expatiate in. 
The Contemplation of the Divine Being, and the EX 


erciſe of Virtue, are in their own Nature, fo far from 
excluding all Gladneſs of Heart, that they are per- 
petual Sources of it. In a Word, the true Spirit of Re- 
ligion cheers, as well as compoſes the Soul; it baniſhes 


indeed all Levity of Behaviour, all vicious and diſſolute 


Mirth, but in Exchange fills the Mind with a perpetual 
Serenity, uninterrupted Chearfulneſs, and an habitual 
Inclination to pleaſe others, as well as to be pleaſed in 
itſelf. 

| SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. Ne. 494. 


SCRIPTURE 8. 


C . | apr Men to belieye the Scriptures, I only 
9385 offer this to Mens Conſideration. If there be 
© a God, whoſe Providence governs the World, and all 
© the Creatures in it, is it not reaſonable to think that he 
'* hatha particular Care of Men, the nobleſt Part of this 
* viiibleWorld? And ſeeing he hath made them capable 
of eternal Duration; that he hath providedfortkeir eter- 
nal Happineſs, andſufficientlyrevealedto them the way 
* to it, and the Terms and Conditions of it! Now let any 
« Man produce any Book in the World, that pretends to 
be from God, and to do this; that for the Matter of 
« it is ſo worthy of God, the Doctrines whereof are ſo 
* uſefu], and the Precepts ſo reaſonable, and the Argu- 
ments ſo powerful, the Truth of allwhich was confirm- 
ed by {o many great and unqueſtionable Miracles, the 
Relation of which has been tranſmitted to Poſterity in 
© Publick and Authentick Records, written by thoſe who 
were Eye and Ear Witneſſes of what they wrote, and 
free fromSuſpicion of any worldlyIntereſt and Defign; 
let any produce a Book like to this, in all theſe Re- 
ſpects; and which, over and beſides, hath by the Power 
© and Reaſonableneſs of the Doctrines contained in it, 
prevailed ſo miraculouſly in the World, by weak and 
inconſiderable Means, in Oppoſition to all the Wit and 
Power of the World, and under ſuch Diſcouragements 


bas no other Religion was ever aſſaulted with; let any 
« Man 


| 
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Man bring forth ſuch a Book, and he hath my Leave to 
- © believe it as ſoon as the Bible. But if there be none 
l (ſuch, as I am well aſſured there is not, then every one 
chat thinks God hath revealed himſelf to Men, ought 
- to embrace and entertain the Doctrine of the Holy 
$ * Scriptures, as revealed by God. 
21 GuarDian, Vol, I. No. 75. 
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n SELF-DENIAL. 

. Here are none who deſerve Superiority over others 

in the Eſteem of Mankind, who do not make 

it their Endeavour to be beneficial to Society; and 
who upon all Occaſions which their Circumſtances 
of Life can adminiſter, do not take a certain unfeigned 

y Pleaſure in conferring Benefits of one Kind or other. 

de Thoſe whoſe great Talents and high Birth have placed 

l them in conſpicuous Stations of Life, are indiſpenſibly 

1e obliged to exert ſome noble Inclinations for the Service 


18 of the World, or elſe, ſuth Advantages become Miſ- 
le fortunes, and Shade and Privacy are a more eligible 
1- Wl Portion. . Where Opportunities and Inclinations are 
given to the ſame Perſon, we ſometimes ſee ſublime In- 
ances of Virtue, which ſo dazzle our Imaginations, that 
we look with Scorn on all which in lower Scenes of, 
Life we may ourſelves be able to practiſe. But this is a 
vicious Way of thinking; and it bears ſome Spice of 
romantick Madneſs, for a Man to imagine that he muſt 
_ grow ambitious, or ſeek Adventures to be able to do 
great Actions. It is in every Man's Power in the World, 
who is aboye mere Poverty, not only to do Things 
_ worthy but heroick. The great Foundation of civil 
Virtue is Self-denial; aud there is no one above the 
Neceſſities of Life, but has Opportunities of exerciſing 
that noble Quality, and doing as much as his Circum- 
ances will bear for the Eaſe and Convenience of other 
Men; and he who does more than ordinary Men practiſe 
© upon ſuch Occaſions as occur in his Life, deſerves the 
Value of his Friends as if he had done Enterpriſes which 
e uſually attended with the higheſt Glory. Men of 

publick Spirit differ rather in their Circumſtances than 
Vor. II. P their 
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their Virtue; and the Man who does all he can in a low 
Station is more a Hero than he who omits any worthy 
Action he is able to accompliſh in a great one. It is not 
many Yeafs ago ſince Lapirius, in Wrong of his elder 
Brother, came to a _ Eſtate, by Gift of his Father, 
by Reaſon of the diſſolute Behaviour of the Firſt- born. 
Shame and Contrition reformed the Life of the diſin- 
herited Youth, and he became as remarkable for his 
good Qualities as formerly for his Errors, Lapirius, 
who obſerved his Brother's Amendment, ſent him on a 
New-Year's-Day in the Morning the following Letter: 


Honoured B rother, 


I Incloſe to you the Deeds whereby my Father gave 
me this Houſe and Land: Had he lived till now, 
£ he would not have beſtowed it in that Manner ; he 
took it from the Man you were, and I reſtore it to 
the Man you are. I am, | 


SIR, your affectionate Brother, 
and humble Servant, P. T. 


People whoſe Hearts are wholly bent towards Plea- 
ſure, orintentupon Gain, never hear of the noble Oc- 
currences among Men of Induſtry and Humanity. It 
would look like a City Romance, to tell them of the 
generous Merchant, who the other Day ſent this Billet 
to an eminent Trader under Difficulties to ſupport him- 
ſelf, in whoſe Fall many hundreds befides himſelf had 
periſhed ; but becauſe I think there is more Spirit and 
true Gallantry in it than in any Letter I have ever read 
from Strephon to Phillis, I ſhall inſert it even in the 
922 — 0 honeſt Stile in which it was ſent. 


STR, 
Have heard of the Caſualties which have involved 
you in extreme Diftreſs at this Time; and ene 
yon to be a Man of great Good- nature, Induſtry an 
«< Probity, have reſolved to ſtand by you. Be of good 
« cheer, the Bearer brings with him five thouſand 
pounds, and has my Order to anſwer your drawing as 


much more on my Account. I did this in haſte, for 


fear 
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© fear I ſhould come too late for your Relief; but you 
may value yourſelf with me to the Sum of fifty thou- 
* ſand Pounds; for I can very chearfully run the Hazard 
* of heing ſo much leſs rich than I am now, to ſave an 
© honeſt Man whom I love. 


Yeur Friend and Servant, W. P. 


I think there is ſomewhere in Montaigne mention 
made of a Family-book, wherein all the Occurrences 
that happened from one Generation of that Houſe to 
another were recorded. Werse there ſuch a Method in 
the Families which are concerned in this Generoſity, it 
would be an hard Taſk for the greateſt in Europe to 
give, in their own, an Inſtance of a Benefit better placed, 
or conferred with a more graceful Air, It has been 
hcretofore urged how barbarous and inhuman is any 
unjuſt Step made to the Diſadvantage of a Trader; and 
by how much ſuch an Act towards him is deteſtable, by 
ſo much an Act of Kindneſs towards him is laudable. 
I remember to have heard a Bencher of the Temp/e tell 
a Story of a Tradition in their Houſe, where they had 
formerly a Cuſtom of chooſing Kings for ſuch a Seaſon, 
and allowing him his Expences at the Charge of the 
Society : One of our Kings, ſaid my Friend, carried his 
Royal Inclination a little too far, and there was a Com- 


mittee ordered to look into the Management of his 


Treaſury. Among other Things 1t appeared, that his 
Majeſty walking ixcog. in the Cloiſter, had over-heard 
a poor Man ſay to another, ſuch a ſmall. Sum would 
make me the happieſt Man in the World. The King 
out of his Royal Compaſſion privately inquired into his 
Character, and finding him a proper Object of Charity, 
ſent him the Money. When the Committee read the 
Report, the Houſe paſſed his Accounts with a Plaudite 
without farther Examination, upon the Recital of this 
Article in them, 
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STORY TELLING. 


Om Lizard told us a Story the other Day of ſome 
Perſons which our Family know very well, with ſo 
much Humour and Life, that it cauſed a great deal of 
Mirth at the Tea-table. His Brother Vill, the Templay 
was highly delighted with it, and the nextDaybeing with 
ſome of his Inns of Court Acquaintance, reſolved (whe- 


ther out of theBenevolence, or the Pride of his Heart, I 


will not determine) to entertain them withwhat he called 
a pleaſant Humour encugh. I was in greatPain for himwhen 
I heard him begin, and was not at all ſurpriſed to find the 
Company very little moved by it. Will bluſhed, looked 
round the Room, and with a forced Laugh, Faith, Gen- 
tlemen, ſaid he, I do not know what makes you look fo 
grave; it was an admirable Stery when T heard it. 

When I came home I fell into a profound Contem- 
plation upon Story-telling, and as I have Nothing ſo 
much at Heart as the Good of my Country, T reſolved 
to lay down ſome Precautions upon this Subject. 

I have often thought that abtory- teller 1s born, as well 
as a Poet. It is, I think, certain, that ſome Men have 
ſuch a peculiar Caſt of Mind, that theyſee things in ano- 
ther Light, than Men of grave Diſpoſitions. Men of a 
lively Imagination, and a mirthful Temper, will repre- 
ſent things to their Hearers in the ſame manner as they 
themſelves were affected with them, and whereas ſerious 
Spirits might perhaps have been diſguſted at theSight of 
ſome odd Occurrences in Life; yet the very ſame Oecur- 

rences ſhall pleaſe them in a well-told Story, where the 
diſagreeable Parts of theIlmages are concealed,and thoſe 
only which are pleaſing exhibited to the Fancy. Story- 
telling is therefore not an Art, but what we call a Knack; 


it doth not ſo much ſubſiſt upon Wit as upon Humour; 


and I will add, that it is not perfect without proper Geſ- 
ticulations of the Body, which naturally attend ſuch 
merry Emotions of the Mind. I know very well, that 


a certain Gravity of Countenance ſets ſome Stories off 


to Advantage, where the Hearer is to be ſurprized in 
the End; but this is by no Means a general Rule; for 


it is frequently convenient to aid and aſſiſt, by n_ 
u 
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fal Looks, and whimſical Agitations. I will go yet 
farther, and affirm that the Succeſs of a Story very often 
depends upon the Make of the Body, and Formation. 
of the Peatures, of him who relates it. I have been of: 
this Opinion ever ſince I criticiſed upon the Chin of 
Dick Dewlap.. I veryoften had the Weaknels to repine 
at the Proſperity of his Conceits, which made him paſs 
for a Wit with the Widow at the Coffee-houſe, and 


the ordinary Mechanicks that frequent it; nor could: 


{ myſelf forbear laughing at them moſt heartily, though 
upon Examination I thought moſt of them very flat. 
and inſipid. I found after ſome Time, that the Merit 
of his Wit was founded upon the ſhaking of a fat 
Paunch, and the toſſing up of a Pair of Roſy Jowls. 
Poor Dick had a Fit of Sickneſs, which robbed him of 
his Fat and his Fame at once; and it was full three. 
Months before he regained his Reputation, which roſe 
in Proportion to his Floridity. He is now very jolly 
and ingenious, and hath a good Conſtitution for Wit. 

Thoſe, who are thus adorned. with the Gifts of 
Nature, are apt to ſhow their Parts with too much Oſ- 
tentation : I would therefore adviſe all the Profeſſors of 
this Art never to tell Stories, but as they ſeem to grow- 
out of theSubjetMatter of the Converſation,.or as they 
ſerve to illuſtrate or enliven it. Stories that are very. 
common are generally irkſome; but may be aptly intro- 
duced, provided they be only hinted at, and mentioned 


by Way of Allufion. Thoſe, that are altogether new, 
mould never be uſhered in, without a ſhort and pertinent 


Character of the chief Perſons concerned; becauſe, by 
that Means, you make the Company acquainted with 
them; and it is a certain Rule, that ſlight and trivial 
Accounts of thoſe who are familiar to us adminiſter more 
Mirth, than the brighteſt Points of Wit in unknown 
Characters. A little Circumſtance, in the Complexion 
or Dreſs of the Man you are talking of, ſets his Image 
before the Hearer, if it be choſen aptly for the Story. 
Thus I remember Tom Lizard, after having made hi; 
Siſters merry with an Account of a formal old Man's way 
of Complimenting, cwned very frankly,.that his Story 
would not have been worth one Farthing, if he had 
made the Hat of him whom he repreſented one Inch 
narrower, Beſides: the making diſtin Characters, and 
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ſelecting pertinentCircumſtances, it is likewiſe neceſſa- 


ry to leave off in Time,andend ſmartly. So that there is Wt 
a Kind of Drama inthe forming of a Story, and the man- I. 
ner of conducting and pointing it is the ſame as in an 11 


Epigram. It is a miſerable Thing, after one hath raiſed h 
the Expectation of the Company by humorous Charac- n 
ters, and a pretty Conceit, to purſue the Matter too far. 
There is no retreating, and how poor it is for a Storyß - ( 
teller to end his Relation by ſaying, That's all / = 
As the chooſing of pertinentCircumſtances is the Life - 
of a Story, and that wherein Humour principallyconſiſts; 4 
1o the Collectors of impertinent Particulars are the very : 
Bane and Opiates of Converſation. Old Men are great 
Tranſgreſſors this Way. Poor Ned Poppy—he's gone 
as a very honeſt Man, but was ſo exceflively tedious | 
over his Pipe, that he was not to be endured. He knew 
ſo exactly what they had for Dinner when ſuch a thing 
happened; in what Ditch his bay Stone-horſe had his 
Sprain at that time, and how his Man John —no! it was 
WWilkam, ſtarted a Hare in the Common Field; that he 
never got to the End of his Tale. Then he was ex- 
tremely particular in Marriages and Intermarriages, and 
Couſins twice or thrice removed; and whether ſuch a 
thing happened at the latter End of Fay or the Beginning 
of Augu/t, He had a marvellous Tendency likewiſe to 
Digreſſions; inſomuch that if a confiderable Perſon was 
mentioned in hisStory,he would ftraightway launch out 
into anEpiſode of him; and again,if in thatPerſon'sSto- 
ry he had Occaſion to remember a third Man, he broke 
off, and gave us his Hiſtory, and fo on. He always put 
me in Mind of what Sir William Temple informs us of the 
'Fale-tellers in the North of Ireland, who are hired to tell 
Stories of Giants and Inchanters to lull People aſleep. 
Theſe Hiſtorians are obliged, by theirBargain, to go on 
without ſtopping ; ſo that after the Patient hath, by this 
Benefit, enjoyed a long Nap, he is ſure to find the Ope- 
rator proceeding in his Work, Ned procured the like 
Effect in me the laſt Time I was with him. As he was in 
the third Hour of his Story, and very thankful that his 
Memory did not fail him, I fairly nodded in the Elbow- 
Chair. He was much affronted at this, till I told him, 
Old Friend, you have your Infirmily, and I have mine. 


But 
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But of all Evils in Story-telling, the Humour of | i 
telling Tales one after another, in great Numbers, is the i 
leaſt ſupportable. Sir HarryPandolf and his Son give my 
Lady Lizard great Offence in this Particular. Sir Harry | 
hath what they call a String of Stories, which he tells M1. 
over every Chriſtmas. When our Family viſits there, . 
we are conſtantly, after Supper, entertained with the fi 
Glaftenbury Thorn. When we have wondered at that a 


little, Ay, but Father, ſaith the Son, let us have the Spi- h, 
rit iu the Wood. Aſter that hath been laughed at, Ay, bu, li. 
Father, cries the Booby again, rell us how you ſerved the 4 


Robber. Alack-a-day, ſaith Sir Harry, with a Smile, and 
rubbing his Forehead, I hawe almoſt forgot that; but it is 
a pleaſant Conceit to be ſure. Accordingly he tells that, 
and twenty more in the ſame independent Order ; and 
without the leaſtVariation,at this Day, as he hath done, 
to my Knowledge, ever ſince the Revolution. I muſt 
not forget a very odd Compliment that Sir Harry always 
makes my Lady when he dines here. After Dinner be 
ſtrokes his Belly, and ſays with a feigned Concern in his 
Countenance, Madam, I ba vs left by you to-day. How ., * 
Sir Harry, replies wx Lady, Madam, ſays he, I have 1 
loft an extelleut Stomach. At this his Son and Heir laughs Þ 
immoderately, and winks upon Mrs. Annabella. This i 
18 the thirty-third Time that Sir Harry hath been thus al 
arch, and I can bear it no longer. | 

As the telling of Stories is a great Help and Life to. 
Converſation, I always encourage them, if they are 
pertinent and innocent; in Oppoſition to thaſe gloomy 
Mortals who diſdain every thing but Matter of Fact, 
Thoſe grave Fellows are my Averfion, who fift eve 
thing with the ytmoſt Nicety, and find the Malignity 
of a Lye in a Piece of Humour, puſhed a little beyond 
exact ']'ruth. I likewiſe have a poor Opinion of thoſe, 
who have got a Trick of keeping a ſteadyCountenance, 
that cock their Hats, and look glum when a Pleaſant 
Thing is ſaid, and aſk, Mell] and what then ? Men of 
Wit and Parts ſhould treat one another with Benevo- 
lence; and F will lay it down as a Maxim, that if you 
ſeem to have a good Opinion of another Man's Wit, he 
will. allow you to have Judgment. 
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TIME. 


Was Yeſterday purſuing the Hint which I mentioned 
in my laſt Paper, and comparing together the In- 
duſtry ot Man with that of other Creatures; in which ! 

could not but obſerve, that notwithſtanding we are obli. 
. ged by Duty to keep ourſelves in conſtant Ea ploy, after 
the ſame manner as inferior Animals are prompted to it 
by InftinR, we fall very ſnors of them in this Particular. 
We are here the more inexcuſable, becauſe there is a 
greater Variety of Buſineſs to which we may apply our- 
ſelves. Reaſon opens to us a large Field of Affairs, 
which other Creatures are not capable of. Beaſts of Prey, 
and I believe of all other Kinds, in their natural State of 
Being, divide their time between Action andReſt, They 
are always at work or aſleep, In ſhort their waking 


Hours are wholly taken up in ſeeking after their Food, 


or in conſuming it. The human Species only, to the 


great Reproach of our Natures, are filled with Com- 
plaints, that r Day hangs heavy on them, that they do mt & 


know what 10 do with themſe/wes, that they are at a Laſi 
how to paſs away their Time, with many of the like 
fameful Murmurs, which we often find in the Mouth 
of thoſe who are tiled Reaſonable Beings, How mon- 
ſtrous are ſuch Expreſſions among Creatures, who have 
the Labours of the Mind, as well as thoſe of the Body, 
to furniſh them with proper Employments ; who, be- 
ſides the Buſineſs of their properCallings andProfeſſions, 
can apply themſelves to the Duties of Religion, to Me- 
_ditation, to the reading of uſeful Books, to Diſcourſe; 
in a Word, who may exerciſe themſelves in the unbound- 
ed Purſuits of Knowledge and Virtue, and every Hour 


of their Lives make themſelves wiſer or better than 


they were before. ; 
After having been taken up ſor ſome Time in this 
Courſe of Thought, I diverted myſelf with a Book, ac- 
cording to my uſual Cuſtom, in order to unbend my 
Mind before I went to Sleep. The Book I mace uſe of on 
this Occaſion was Lucian, where I amuſed my Thoughts 
for about an Hour among the un of the Dead 
which in all Probability produced the ä eam. 
He woe 3 was 
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I was conveyed, methought, into the Entrance of the 


Infernal Regions, where I ſaw Rhadamanthus, one of 
the Judges of the Dead, ſeated in his Tribunal. On his 


Left-hand ſtood the Keeper of Erebus, on his Right the 


Keeper of Ely/rum. I was told he ſat upon Women that 
Day, there being ſeveral of the Sex lately arrived, who- 


had not yet their Manſions aſſigned them. I was ſur- 


priſed to hear him aſk every one of them the ſame 
Queſtion, namely, What they had bien doing? Upon this 


E Quelition being propoſed to the whole Aſſembly, they 
tared one upon another, as not knowing what to anſwer, 
He then interrogated each of them ſcparately. Madam, 


ſays he, to the firſt of them,. you have been upon the 


Earth about fifty Years: What have you been doing there 
all this while? Doing, ſays ſhe,really Ido not know what 
have been doing: Idefire I may have Time given me 
to recollect. After about half an Hour's Pauſe, ſhe told 
him that ſhe had been playing at Crimp; upon which 
E Rhadamanthus beckoned to the Keeper on hisLeft-hand,, 


to take her into Cuſtody. And you, Madam, ſays the 
judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft and languiſning Air; 


I chink you ſet out for this Place in your nine and twen- 
tech Year, what have you been doing all this while? 
rhad a great deal of Buſineſs on my Hands, ſays ſhe, be- 
ing taken up the firſt twelveYears of my Liſe, in dreſſing 
a jointed Baby, and all the remaining part of it in read- 
ng Plays and Romances. Very well, ſays he, you have. 


employed your Time to good Purpoſe. Away with her. 


Fhe next was a plain Country-Woman; Well, Miſtreſs, 


ſays Rhadamanthus, and what have you been doing? 
An't pleaſe your Worſhip, ſays ſhe, I did not live quite 
forty Years; and in that time brought my Huſband ſeven 


I Daughters, made him nine thouſand Cheeſes, and left 
my eldeſt Girlwith him, to look after his Houſe in my 


Abſence, and who I may venture: to ſay is as pretty a 
Houſewife as any in the Country. Rhadamanthus ſmiled 
at the Simplicity. of the good Woman, and ordered the 
Keeper of Eäyſium to take her into his Care. And you, 


ſair Lady, ſays he, what have you been doing theſe five 


and thirty Years ? I have been 2 no Hurt, I aſſure 
you, Sir, ſaid ſhe; That is well, ſays he, but what 


Cood have you been doing? The Lady was in great 


ES Con- 
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Confufion at this Queſtion, and not knowing what to 


anſwer, the two Keepers leaped out to ſeize her at the 
ſame time; the one took her by the Hand to convey her 


to Ely/jum, the other caught hold of her to carry her 


away to Erebus. But Rhadamantbus obſerving an inge- 
nious Modeſty in her Countenance and Behaviour, bid 


them both let her looſe, and ſet her aſide for a Re-cx- 
amination when he was more at1eiſure. An old Wo- 
man, ofa proud and ſour Look, preſented herſelf next at 


theBar,and being aſked what the had beendoing? Truly, 


ſays ſhe, I lived threeſcore and ten Years in a very 
wicked World, and was ſo angry at the Behaviour of a 
parcel of young Flirts, that I paſt moſt of my laſt Years, 
in condemning the Follies of the Times ? I was every 
Day blaming the filly Conduct of People about me, in 
order to deter thoſe I converſed with from falling into 
the like Errors and Miſcarriages. Very well, ſays Rha- 
damanthus, but did you keep the ſame watchful Eye over 
your own Actions ? Why truly, ſays ſhe, I was ſo taken 
up with publiſhing the Faults of others, that I had no 
time to confider my own. Madam, ſays Rhadamanthus, 
be pleaſed to file off to the Left, and make room for the 
venerable Matron that ſtands behind you. Old Gentle- 
woman, -ſays he, I think you are fourſcore? You have 
heard the Queſtion, what have you been doing ſo long 
in the World? Ah ! Sir! fays ſhe, I have been doing 
what I ſhould not have done, - but I had made a firm 
Reſolution to have changed my Life, if I had not been 
ſnatched off by an untimely End. Madam, ſays he, you 
will pleaſe to follow your Leader; and ſpying another 
of the ſame Age, interrogated her in the ſame Farm. 
To which the Matron replied, I have been the Wife of 
a Huſband who was as dear to me 1n his old Age as in 
his Youth. I have been a Mother, and very happy in 
my Children, whom I endeavoured to bring up in every 
thing that is good. My eldeft Son is bleſt by the Poor, 
and beloved by every one that knows him. I lived 
within my own Family, and left it much more wealthy 
than I found it. Khadamanthus, who knew the Value 
of the old Lady, ſmiled upon her in ſuch a manner, that 
the Keeper of Elyfam, who knew his Office, reached out 
his Hand to her. He no ſooner . 
; 8 Tinkles 
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o WH Wrinkles vaniſhed, her Eyes ſparkled, her Cheeks 
ic WT glowed with Bluſhes, and ſhe appeared in full Bloom and 
r Beauty. A young Woman obſerving that this Officer, 
er who conducted the Happy to Elyfun, was fo great a 
>= WH Peautifier, longed to be in his Hands, ſo that preſſing 


d. WH through the Croud, ſhe was the next that appeared at 
- WH the Bar. And being aſked what ſhe had been doing the 
tive and twenty Years that ſhe-had paſt in the World, I 
it have endeavoured, ſays ſhe, ever ſince I came to Tears 


„of Diſcretion, to make myſelf Lovely and gain Admi- 
y WT rers. In order to it I paſt my Time in bottling up May- 
2 WT dew, inventing White-waſhes, mixing Colours, cutting 
„ out Patches, conſulting my Glaſs, ſuĩting my Complex-- 
ion, tearing off my Tucker, ſinking my Stays—Rhada 

n manthics, without hearing her out, gave the Sign to take 9 
o ber off. Upon the Approach of the Keeper of Erebuy- i 
— her Colour faded, her Face was puckered up with 4 
r 4 
1 
ö 


Wrinkles, and her whole Perſon loſt in Deformity. g 
I was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant Sound of a whole | 
Troop of Females that came forward laughing, ſing L 
ing and dancing. I was very defirous to know the Re- 
ception they would meet with, and withal was very 
apprehenſive, that Rhadamanthus would ſpoil their 
Mirth : But at their nearer Approach the Noiſe grew 
ſo very great that it awakened me. 1 
I lay ſome time, reflecting in myſelf on the Oddneſs vl 
of this Dream, and could not forbear aſking my own. iy 
Heart, what I was doing? I anſwered myſelf, that I 
was writing Guardians. If my Readers make as good f 
2 Uſe of this Work as I deſign they ſhould, I hope it 1 
will never be imputed to me as a Work that is vain f 
and unprofitable. : 10 
I ſhall conclude with recommending to them the ſame | 
ſhort Self-Examination. If every one of them frequently 
lays His Hand upon his Heart, and conſiders what he is 
doing, it will check him in all the idle, or what is worſe, 
the vicious Moments of Life, lift ap his Mind when it 
is running on in a Series of indifferent, Actions, and en- 
courage him when he is engaged in thoſe which are vir. 
tuous and laudable. In a word, it will very much alle. 
viate that Guilt which the beft of Men have Reaſon to 
acknowledge in their daily Confeffions, of ſeaving an- 
; ? | dons 
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dane thoſe things which they ought to have done, and cf doing 
thoſe things which they ought not to bade dene. 


GuAaRDLAN, Vol, II. No. 158. a 
X * 
TRAVELLING. - 
| | n 
Mr. SpECTATOR, h 
Lady of my Acquaintance, for whom I have too WH 7 
much Reſpe& to be eaſy while ſue is doing an x 
indiſcreet Action, has given occaſion to this Trouble : 8 
She is a Widow, to whom the. Indulgence of a Tender It 
Huſband has intruſted the Management of a very great 0 
Fortune, and a Son about fixteen, both which ſhe is ex- 0 
tremely ſond of. The Boy has Parts of the middle 1 
$ze,. neither ſhining nor. deſpicable, and has paſſed. t 
the common Exerciſes of his Years with tolerable Ad- { 
vantage, but is withal what you would call a forward: 7 
Youth: By the Help of this jaſt Qualification, which, i 
ſerves asa Varniſh to all the reſt, he is enabled to make 4 
the beſt Uſe of his Learning, and diſplay it at full 1 


length upon all Occahons. Laſt Summer ke diſtin. 
guithed hamſelf two or three times very remarkably, by. 
uzzling the Vicar before an Aſſembly ef moſt of the 
Ladies in the Neighbourhocd ; and from ſuch weighty 
Conſiderations as theſe, as it too often unfortunately 
falls out, the Mother is become invincibly perſuaded that, 
her Son is a great Scholar; and that to chain lum don 
to the ordinary Method of Education with others of 
his Age, would be to cramp his Faculties, and do an, 
irreparable Injury to his wonderful Capacity, | 
I happened to viſit at the Houſe laſt Week, and miſ- 
fing the young Gentleman at the Tea-Table, where he | 
ſeldom fails to officiate, could not upon ſo extraordinary WW 
a Cirepmſtance avoid inquiring after him. My Lady 
told me, he was gone out with her Woman, in order to 
make ſome Preparations for their Equipage ; for that 
. the intended very ſpeedily to carry bim to travel. The 
Oddneſs of the Expreſſion ſhocked me a little; how- 
ever, I ſoon recovered myſelf enough to let her know, 
that all 1 was willing to underſtand by it was, that ſhe 
-defigned this Summer to ſhew her Son his ** jo 2 
| ; ant 
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ditans County, in which he has never yet been. But 
ſhe ſoon took care to rob me of that agreeable Miſtake, 
and let me into the whole Affair. She enlarged upon 
young Maſter's prodigious Improvements, and his 
comprehenſive Knowledge of all Book-Learning ;. 
concluding, that it was now high time he ſhould b 
made acquainted with Men and Things; that ſhe 
had reſolved he ſhould make the Tour of France and 
Italy, but could not bear to have him out of her Sight, 
and therefore intended to go along with him. 

I was going to rally her for ſo extravagant a Reſo- 
lution, but found myſelf not in a fit Humour to med- 
dle with a Subject that demanded the moſt ſoft and. 
delicate Touch imaginable. I was afraid of dropping, 
ſomething that might ſeem to bear hard either upon. 
the Son's Abilities, or the Mother's Diſcretion ; being 
ſenfable that in both theſe Caſes, tho” ſupported with 
all the Powers of Reaſon, I ſhould, inſtead of gain- 
ing her Ladyſhip over to my Opinion, only expoſe my- 


felt to her Diſeſteem; I therefore immediately deter- 


mined to refer the whole Matter to the SprEcTATOR. 
When Icame to reflect at Night, as my Cuſtom is, 
upon the Occurrences of the Day, I could not but be- 
lieve that this Humour of carrying a Boy to travel in 
his Mother's Lap, and that upon pretence of learning 
Men and Things, is a Caſe of an extraordinary Nature, 
and carries on it a particular Stamp. of Folly, I did not 
remember to have met with its paralled within the 
Compaſs of my Obſervation, tho? I could call to mind 
ſome notextremely unlike it: From hence my Thoughts 
took occaſion to ramble into the general Notion of tra- 
velling, as it is now madea Part of Education. Nothin 
is more frequent than to take a Lad from Grammar — 
Taw, and under the Tuition of ſome poor Scholar, 
who is willing to be baniſhed for thirty Pounds a Year, 
and a little Victuals, ſend him crying and ſniveling into 
foreign Countries, Thus he ſpends his time as Children 
do at Puppet Shows, and with much the ſame Advan- 
tage, in ſtaring and gaping. at an amazing Variety of 
ftrange things; range indeed to one who is not pre- 
pared to comprehend the Reaſons and Meaning of 
them; whilſt he ſhould be laying the ſolid Foundati- 
bf, | ons 
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ons of Knowledge in his Mind, and furniſhins it with 


juſt Rules to direct his future Progreſs in Life under 
ſome ſkilful Maſters of the Art of Inſtruction. 

Can there be a more aſtoniſhing Thought in Nature, 
than to conſider how Men ſhould fall into fo palpable 
a Miftake ? Itis a large Field, and may very well ex- 


erciſe a {prightly Genius ; but I do not remember you 
have yet ta 


make People underſtand, that Travel is really the laſt 


Step to be taken in the Inſtitution of Youth; and to- 


ſet out with it, is to begin where they ſhould end. 
Certainly the true End of viſiting Foreign Parts, is 


to look into their Cuſtoms and Policies, and obſerve in 


what Particulars they excel or come ſhort of our own ; 
to unlearn ſome odd Peculiarities in our Manners, and 


wear off ſuch aukward Stiffneſſes and AﬀeRations in 


our Behaviour, as poſſibly may have been contracted: 
from conftantly aſſociating with one Nation of Men, 


by a more free, general, and mixed Converſation. But 


how can any of theſe Advantages be attained by one 
who is a mere Stranger to the Cuſtoms and Policies of 
his native Country, and has not yet fixed in his Mind 
the firſt Principles of Manners and Behaviour? To en- 
deavour it, is to build a gaudy Structure without any 
Foundation; or, if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, 
to work a rich Embroidery upon a Cob-web. 

Another End of travelling, which deſerves to be con- 
fdered, is the improving our Taſte of the beſt Authors 
of Antiquity, by ſeeing the Places where they lived, 
and of which they wrote; to compare the natural Face 
of the Country with the Deſcriptions they have given 
us, and obſerve how well the Picture agrees with the 

Original. This muſt certainly be a ol charming Ex- 
e to the Mind that is rightly turned for it; be- 
ſides that it may in a good meaſure be made ſubſervient 
to Morality, if the Perſon is capable of drawing juft 
Conclufions concerning the Uncertainty of human 
things, from the ruinous Alterations Time and Bar- 
barity have brought upon ſo many Palaces, Cities and 
u hole Countries, which make the moſt illuſtrious Figures 
in Hiſtory. And this Hint may be not a little improved 
by examining every little Spot of Ground that we find 
as | _ celebrated 


en a Turn in it. I wiſh, Sir, you would 
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celebrated as the Scene of ſome famous Action, or re- 
_— any Footiteps of a Cato, Cicero, or Brutus, or 
ſome ſuch virtuous Man. A nearer View of any ſuch. 
Particular, tho” really little and trifling in itſelf, may 
ſerve the more powerfully to warm a generous Mind 
to an Emulation of their Virtues, ad 

dency of Ambition to imitate their bright Examples, 


if it comes duly tempered and prepared for the Im- 


preſſion. But this I believe you will hardly think thoſe 
to be, who are ſo far from entring into the Senſe and 
Spirit of the Ancients, that they do not yet underſtand 
their Language with any Exactneſs. 

But I have wandered from my Purpoſe, which was 
only to deſire you to ſave, if poſſible, a fond Engliſb 
Mother, and Mother's own Son, from being ſhewn a 
ridiculous SpeRacle thro? the moſt polite Parts of Eu- 
rope. Pray tell them, that tho? to be Sea-fick, or jum- 
bled in an outlandiſh Stage-Coach, may perhaps be 
healthful for the Conſtitution of the Body, yet it is 
apt to cauſe ſuch a Dizzineſs in young empty Heads, 
as too often laſts their Life-time. 

Jam, SIR, your moſt humble Servant, 
| Philip Homebread, 
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VIX IT u E. 


Here are but few Men, who are not ambitious 

of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the Nation or 
Country where they live, and of growing confidera- 
ble among thoſe with whom they converſe. There is 
a Kind of Grandeur and Reſpect, which the meaneſt 
and moſt inſignificant Part of Mankind endeavour to 
procure in the little Circle of their Friends and Ac- 
quaintance. The pooreſt Mechanick, nay the Man 
who lives upon common Alms, gets him his Set of 
Admirers, and delights in that Superiority which he 
enjoys over thoſe who are in ſome Reſpects beneath him. 
All Superjocity and Pre. eminence that one Man can 
have over mother, may be reduced to the Notion of 
Quality, which coniidered at large, is either that of For- 
tune, Body, or Mind. The firſt is that which confiſts 
in Birth, Title, or Riches; and is the moſt foreign to 
: our 
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our Natures, and what we can the leaſt call our own 
of any of the three Kinds of Quality. In relation to 
the Body, Quality ariſes from Health, Strength, or 
Beauty ; whica are nearer to us, and more a Part of 
ourſelves than the former. Quality as it regards the 
Mind, has its Riſe from Knowledge or Virtue ; and- 
is that which is more eſſential to us, and more inti- 
mately united with us than either of the other two. 

As Virtue is the molt reaſonable and genuine Source 
of Honour, we generally find in 'Titles an Intimation- 
of ſome particular Merit that ſhould recommend Men 
to the high Stations which they poſſeſs. Holineſs is. 
aſcribed to the Pope; Majeſty to Kings; Serenity or 
Mildneſs of Temper to Princes; Excellence or Pertec- 
tion to Ambaſſadors; Grace to Archbiſhops ; Honour 
to Peers; Worſhip or Venerable Behaviour to Magiſ- 
trates; and Reverence, which is of the ſame Import 
as the former, to the inferior Clergy. 


The Death-bed ſnews the Emptineſs of Titles in a 


true Light. A poor diſpirited Sinner lies trembling 
under the Apprehenſions of the State he is entering 
on; and is aſked by a grave Attendant how his Holi- 
neſs does? Another hears himſelf addreſſed to under 
the Title of Highneſs. or Excellency, who lies under 
ſuch mean Circumſtances of Mortality as are the Diſ- 
grace of human Nature. Titles at ſuch a time look ra. 
ther like Inſults and Mockery than Reſpect. 

The Truth of it is, Honours are in this World under 
no Regulation; true Quality is neglected, Virtue is 
oppreſſed, and Vice triumphant. The laſt Day will 
rectify this Diſorder, and aſſign to every one a Station 
ſuitable to the Dignity of his Character; Ranks will 
be then adjuſted, and Precedency ſet right. 

Men in Scripture are called Strangers and Sojourners 
upon Earth, and: Life a Pilgrimage. Several Heathen, 
as well as Chriſtian Authors, under the ſame kind of 
Metaphor, have repreſented the World as an Inn, which 
was only deſigned to furniſſi us with Accommodations 
in this our Paſſage. It is therefore very abſurd to think 
of ſetting up our Reſt before we come to our Journey's 
End, and not rather to take care of the Reception we 
ſhall there meet, than to fix our Thoughts on the little 


Con- 
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Conveniencies and Advantages which we enjoy one” 
above another in the Way to. it. | | 

S Epifectus makes uſe of another Kind of Ailuſton, 
which 1s very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to in- 
cline us to be ſati,fied with the Poſt in which Provi- 

dence has placed us. We are here, ſays he, as in a 

Theatre, where every one has a Part allotted to him. 

The great Duty which lies upon a Man is to act his. 
Part in Perfection. We may indeed ſay, that our Part 

does not ſuit us, and that we could act another better; 


But this (ſays the Philoſopher) is not our Bufineſs. All 


that we are concerned in is to excel in the Part which 
is given us. If it be an improper one, the Fault is 
not in us, but in him who has ca our ſeveral Parts, 
and is the great Diſpoſer of the Drama. 

The Part that was acted by this Philoſopher himſels 
was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and died a 
Slave. His Motive to Contentment in this Particular, 
receives a very great Enforcement from the above-men- 
tioned Conſideration, if we remember that our Parts 
in the other World will be »ew ca, and that Mankind 
will be there ranged in different Stations of Superio- 


rity and Preeminence, in Proportion as they have here 


excelled one another in Virtue, and performed in their 


ſeveral Poſts of Life the Duties which belong to them. 
There are many beautiful P.cTages in the little Apo- 
cryphal Book, entitled, The M iſdom of Solomon, to (et 
forth the Vanity of Honour, and the like temporal 
Bleſſings which are in ſo great Repute among Men, and. 
to comfort thoſe who have not the Poſſeſſion of them. 
It repreſents in very warm and noble Terms this Ad- 
vancement af a good Man in the other World, and the 
great Surpriſe which it will produce among thoſe who. 
are his Superiors in this. Then ſhall the righteous Man 
Land in great Boldieſs before the Face of ſuch as have 


afflifted him, and made no Account of his Labours. When 
they fee it, they ſhall be troubled with terrible Fear, and 


ſhall be amazed at the Strangeneſs of his Salvation, fo far 
beyond all that they looked for. And they repenting and 
groaning for Angui/h of Spirit, ſhall ſay within themſelves; 
This was he wwhom wwe had ſometime in Derifion, and a Pro- 


verb of Repraach. We Fouls ac.ounted his Lift Maadne/3, 


ana 
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% bis End to be wwithout Honour. How is he beret 
among the ren of God, and his Lot is among the Saints! 
If the Reader would ſee the Deſcription of a Life that 
1s paſſed away in Vanity, and among the Shadows of 
Pomp and Greatneſs, he may ſee it very finely drawn 
in the ſame Place. In the mean time, fince it is ne- 
ceſſary in the preſent Conſtitution of Things, that Or- 
der and Diſtinction ſhould be kept in the World, we 
ſhould be happy, if thoſe who enjoy the upper Stati- 
ons 1n it, would endeavour to ſurpaſs others in Virtue, 
as much as in Rank, and by their Humanity and Con- 
deſcenfion make their Superiority eaſy and acceptable 
to thoſe who are beneath them ; and if, on the contrary, 
thoſe who are in meaner Poſts of Life, would conſider 
how they may better their Condition hereafter, and by 
a juſt Deference andSubmiſſion to their Superiors, make 
them happy in thoſe Bleflings with which Providence 
bas thought fit to diſtinguiſh them. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 219, 
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HEN I am in a ſerious Humour, I very often 
walk by myſelf in We/minfler-4bbey; where the 
Gloomineſs of the Place, and the Uſe to which it is ap. 
plied, with the Solemnity of the Building, and the Con- 

ition of the People who lie in it, are apt to fill the Mind 
with a kind of Melancholy, or rather Thoughtfulneſs, 
that is not diſagreeable. I Veſterday paſſed a whole 
Afternoon in the Church-yard, the Cloifters, and the | 
Church, amuſing myſelf with the Tombſtones and In- W of 
ſcriptions that Lmet with in thoſe ſeveral Regions of the | 
| 


Dead. Moſt of them recorded nothing elſe of the burizd 
Perſon, but that he was born upon one Day and died. 
upon another: The wholeHiſtory of his Life being com- H 
prehended in thoſe two Circumſtances, that are common WW Fe 
to all Mankind, I could not but look upon theſe Regiſ- W or 
ters of Exiſtence; whether of Braſs or Marble, as a kind. WW NM 
of Satire upon the departed Perſons ; who had left no- th 
other Memorial of them, but that they were born and as 
that they diec. | = 
Upon my going into the Church, Ientertained myſelf 
with the digging of a Grave ; and ſaw in every m— i 
u 


D 
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ſull of it that was thrown up, the Fragment of a Bone or 


Skul intermixt with a kind of freſh mouldering Earth, 


chat ſome time or other had a Place in the Compoſition 


of an human Body. Upon this I began to conſider with 
myſelf what innumerable Multitudes of People lay con- 
fuſed together under the Pavement of that ancient Cathe- 
dral; how Men and Women, Friends and Enemies, 
Prieſts and Soldiers, Monks and Prebendaries, were 
crumbled amongſt one another, and blended together in 
the ſame common Maſs; how Beauty, Strength, and 


Youth, with Old Age, Weakneſs, and Deformity, lay 


undiſtinguiſhed in the ſame promiſcuous Heapof Matter. 

After having thus ſurveyed this great Magazine of 
Mortality, as it were in the Lump ; I examined it more 
particularly by the Accounts which found on ſeveral of 
the Monuments which are raiſed in every Quarter of that 


ancient Fabrick. Some of them were covered with ſuch * 


extravagantEpitaphs, that if it were poſſible for the dead 
Perſon to be acquainted with them, he would bluth at 
the Praiſes which his Friends have beſtowed upon him. 
There are others ſo exceſſively Modeſt, that they deliver 
the Character of che Perſon departed in Greet or Hebrew, 
and by that means are not underſtood once in a Twelve- 
month. In the Poe tical Quarter, I found there wenePoets. 
who had no Monuments, and Monuments which had no 
Poets; Iabſerved indeed that the preſent War had filled 


che Church With many of theſe uninhabited Monu- 


ments which had been erected to the M of Per- 
ſons whoſe Bodies were ore s buried in the Plains 
of Blenheim, or in the Boſom of the Ocean. 


I could not but be very much delighted with ſeveral 


modernEpitaphs, which are written with greatElegance 


of Expreflion and Julineſs of Thought, and therefore do 


Honour to the Living as well as to the Dead. As a 


Foreignerigyery apt to conceive an ldea of the Ignorance 


or Politeneſs of a Nation from the Turn of their publick 
Monuments and Inſeriptions, they ſhould be ſubmitted to 
the Peruſal of Men of Learning and Genius before they 
are put in Execution. Sir Cloudeſiy Showel's Monument 
has very often given me great Offence: Inſtend of the 
brave rough Eagliſb Admiral, Which was thediſtinguiſh« 
ing Character of that plain gallant Man, he is repre- 


ſented 
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fented on his Tomb by the Figure of a Beau, dreſſed in a 
lon 5 and repoſing himſelfupon Velvet Cuſhions 
under a Canopy of State. The Inſcription is anſwerable 
Þ the Monument; for inſtead of celebrating the many 
remarkable Actions he had performed in the Service of 
his Country, it acquaints us only with the Manyer of his 
Death, in which it was impoſitble for him to reap any 
Honour. The Durch, whom we are apt to deſpiſe for 
want of Genius, ſhewan infinitely greater Taſte of An- 
tiquity and Politeneſs in their Buildings and Works of 
this Nature, than what we meet with in thoſe of our 
own Country. The Monuments of their Admirals, 
which have been erected at the publick Expence, re- 
preſent them like themſelves; and are adorned with 
roſtral Crowns and naval Ornaments, with beautiful 
Feſtoons of Sea-weed, Shell, and Coral. | 
But to return to our Subject, I have left the Repofi- 
tory of our Exelib Kings for the Contemplation of ano- 
ther Day, when I ſhall find my Mind diſpoſed for ſo 
ſerious an Amuſement. I know that Entertainmnets of 
this Nature are apt to raiſe dark and diſmal Thoughts 


in timorous Minds, and gloomy Imaginations; but for | 


my own part, though L am always ſerious, I do not 
know what it is to be melancholy ; and can therefore 
take a View of Nature in her deep and ſolemn Scenes, 
with the ſame Pleaſure as in her moſt gay and delightful 
ones. By this means I can improve myſelf with thoſe 
Objects, which others conſider with Terror. When I 
look upon the Tombs of the Great, every Emotion of 
Envy dies in me; when I read the Epitaphs of the Beau- 
tiful, every inordinate Deſire goes out; when I meet 
with the Grief of Parents upon aTomb-ſtone, my Heart 
melts with Compaſſion ; when I ſee the Tomb of the 
Parents themſelves, I conſider the Vanity of grieving 
for thoſe whom we muſt quickly follow: When I ice 
Kings lying by thaſe who depoſed them,when L confider 
rival Wits placed Side by Side, or the holy Men that 
divided the World with their Conteſts and Diſputes, I 
reflect with Sorrow and Aſtoniſhment on the little Com- 
petitions, Factions, and Debates of Mankiad. When I 
read the ſeveral! Dates of the Tombs, of ſome that 
died Yeſterday, and. ſome ſix hundred Years ago, I 2 
ider 
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der that great Day when we ſhall-all of us be Contem- 
poraries, and make our Appearance together. 


SPECTATOR, Vol J. No. 26. 
IAR IC o, ther Story. 


Rietta is viſited by all Perſons of both Sexes, who | 
have any Pretence to Wit and Gallantry. She is in 
that time of Life which is neither affected with the Fol- 
lies of Youth, or Infirmities of Age; and her Conver- 
ſation is ſo mixed with Gaiety and Prudence, that ſhe 
15 agreeable both to the Young and the Old. Her Be- 
haviour is very frank, without being in the leaſt blame- 
able; and as ſhe is out of the Track of any amorous or 
ambitious Purſuits of her own, her Viſitants entertain 
her with Accounts of themſelves very freely, whether 
they concern their Paſſions or their Intereſts, I made 
her a Viſit this Afternoon, having been formerly intro- 
duced to the Honour of her Acquaintance, by my Friend 
ES Wilt HoxtEyYcomB, who has prevailed upon her to 
admit me ſometimes into her Aſſembly, as a civil in- 
offenſive Man. I found her accompanied with one Per- 
ſon only, a Common-Place Talker, who, upon my En- 
trance, aroſe, and after a very ſlight Civility fat down 
again; then turning to Arietta, purſued his Diſcourſe, 
which I found was upon the old Topick of Conſtancy 
in Love. He went on with great Facili:y in repeating 
what he talks every Day of his Life; and with the Or- 
naments of inſignificant Laughs.and Geſtures enforced 
his Arguments * Quotations out of Plays and Songs, 
which allude tothePerjuries of theFair, and the general 
Levity of Women. Methought he ſtrove to ſhine more 
than ordinarily in his Talkative Way, that he might | 

inſult my Silence, and diſtinguiſh himſelf before a Wo- 
man of Ariette's Taſte and Underſtanding, She had | 
often an Inclination to interrupt him, but could find no 
| 


Opportunity, till the Larum ceaſed of itſelf; which it 

did not till he had repeated and [murdered the cele- 
at: W brated Story of the Zphe/ian Matron. 

I When ſhe had a little recovered herſelf from the ſeri- 

- ous Anger ſhe was in, ſhe replied in thefollowingmanner. 

Sir, When I con ſider how perſectly new all you have 

at W ſaid on this Subject is, and that the Story you have 


= given us is not quite two Thouſand Years old, I cannot | 
er ̃ but | 
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but think it aPiece of Preſumption to diipute with you: 
But your Quotations put me in mind of the Fable of 


the Lion and the Man. The Man walking with that WM: 


noble Animal, ſhewed him, in the Oſtentation of Hu- 
man Superiority, a Sign of a Man killing a Lion. Upon 
which the Lion ſaid very juſtly, Ve Lions are none of us 
Painters, elſe e could ſpenv a hundred Men killed by Lions, 
for one Lion killed by a Man. You Men are Writers, and 
can repreſent ns Women as unbecoming as you pleaſe 
in your Works, while we are unable to return the In- 
Jury. Such a Writer I doubt not, was the celebrated 
Petroniis, who invented the pleaſant Aggravations of 
the Frailty of the Epgh/fran Lady; but when we confi- 
ger this Queſtion between the Sexes, which has bcen 
either a Point of Diſpute or Rallery ever ſince there 
were Men and Women, let us take Facts from PlainPeo- 
ple, and from fuch as have not either Ambition or Ca- 
pacity to embelliſh their Narrations with any Beauties 
of Imagination. I was the other Day amuſing myſelf 
with Ligen's Account of Barbadces ; and, in Anſwer to 
your well-wrought Tale, I will give you (as it dwells 
upon my Memory) out of that honeſt Traveller, in his 
$fty-fifth Page, the Hiſtory of 7:4/e and Yarico. 

Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty Years, 
embarked in the Dowrs on the good Ship called the 
Achilles, bound for the Ve-Indies, on the 16th of June, 
1674, in order to improve his Fortune by Trade and 
Merchandiſe. Our Adventurer was the third Son of 
an eminent Citizen, who had taken particular Care 
to inſtil into his Mind an early Love of Gain, by mak- 
ing hima perfect Maſter of Numbers, and conſequent- 
ly giving him a quick View of Loſs and Advantage, and 
preventing the natural Impulſes of his Paſſions by Pre- 
poſſeſſion towards his Intereſts. With a Mind thus 
turned, young Intle had a Perſon every way agreeable, 
a ruddy Vigour in his Countenance, Strength in his 
Limbs, with Ringlets of fair Hair looſely flowing on 
his Shoulders. It happened, in theCourſe of the Voyage, 
that the Achilles, in ſome Diſtreſs, put into a Creek on 
the Main of America, in ſearch of Provifions. The 
Youth, who 1s the Hero of my Story, among others 
went aſhore on this Occaſion, From their firſt Landing 
| they 
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they were obſerved by a Party of Indians, who hid 


: themſelves in the Woods for that Purpoſe. The Exglißb 
t Wl unadviſedly marched a great Diſtance from the Shore 
tinto the Country, and were intercepted by the Natives, 
- Wl who ſlew the greateſt Number of them. Our Adven- 
i Wl turer eſcaped among others, by flying into a Foreſt. 
U Upon his coming into a remote and pathleſs Part of the 
„Wood, he threw himſelf, tired, and breathleſs, on a little 
1 Hillock, when an Indian Maid ruſhed from a Thicket 
e behind him. After the firſt Surprize, they appeared 
- W mutually agreeable to each other. If the European was 
: kighly charmed with the Limbs, Features, and wild 
| 


8 Graces of the Naked American; the American was no 
leſs taken with the Dreſs, Complexion, and Shape of 
an European, covered from Head to Foot. The Indian 
rew immediarely enamoured of him, and conſequently 
Paicikous for his Preſervation. She therefore conveyed 
him to a Cave, where ſhe gave him a delicious Repaſt 
of Fruits, and led him to a Stream to ſlake his Thirſt. 

| In the midft of theſe good Offices, ſhe would ſometimes 

0 play with his Hair, and delight in the Oppoſition of its 
Colour to that of her Fingers: Then open his Boſom, 
chen laugh at him for covering it. She was, it ſeems, 
a Perſon of Diſtinction, for ſhe every Day came to him 


8, in ad fferent Dreſs, of the moſt beautifulShells, Bugles, 
e and Bredes. She likewiſe brought him a great many 
ey 


Spoils, which her other Lovers had preſented to her, ſo 
that his Cave was richly adorned with all the ſpotted 
Skins of Beaſts, and moſt Party-coloured Feathers of 
Fowls, which that World afforded. To make his Con- 
finement more tolerable, ſhe would carry him in the 
Duſk of the Evening, or by the Favour of Moonlight, 
to unfrequented Groves and Solitudes, and ſhew him 
where to lie down 1n ſafety, and fleep amidſt the Falls 
of Waters, and Melody of Nightingales. Her Part was 
to watch and hold him awake in her Arms, for fear of 
her Countrymen, and awake him on Occaſions to con- 
ſult his Safety. In this manner did the Lovers paſs away 
their Time, till they had learned a Language of their 
own, in which the Voyager communicated to his Miſ- 
treſs, how happy he ſhould be to have her in his Coun- 
try, where ſhe ſhould be clothed in ſuch Silks as his 


Waiſtcoat 
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Waiſtcoat wits made of, and be carried in Houſes drawn 
by Horſes, without being expoſed to Wind or Weather. 
All this he promiſed her theEnjoyment of, without ſuch 
Fears and Alarms as they were there tormented with, 
In this tender Cotreſpondence theſe Lovers lived for 
ſeveral Months, when Tar:, inſtructed by her Lover, 
diſeovered a Veſſel on the Coaſt to which ſhe made Sig- 
nals; and in the Night, with the utmoſt Joy and Satis- 
faction, accompanied him to a Ship's Crewof his Coun- 
trymen, bound for Barbadzes, When a Veſſel from the 
Main arrives in that Iſland, it ſeems the Planters come 
down to the Shore, where there is an immediate Market 
of the Indians and other Slaves, as with us of Horſes and 
Oxen. 

To be ſhort, Mr. Themas Tnkle, now coming into 
Engliſh Territories, began ſeriouſly to reflect upon his 
loſs of Time, and to weigh with himſelf how many 
Days Intereft of his Money he had loſt during his Stay 
with Tarico. This Thought made the e . very 
penfive, and careful what Account he ſhould be able 
to give his Friends of his Voyage. Upon which Con- 
ſideration, the prudent and frugal young Man fold Ja- 
rico to- a Barbadian Merchant; notwithſtanding that 
the poor Girl, to incline him to commilerate her Con- 
dition, told him that ſhe was with Child by him: But 
he only made uſe of that Information, to riſe in his 
Demands upon the Purchaſer. | | 

I was fo touched with this Story (whichIthink ſhould 
be always a Counterpart to the Lohan Matron) that I 
leſt the Room with Tears in my Eyes; which a Woman 
of Arietta's good Senſe, did, I am ſure, take for greater 
Applauſe, than any Compliments I could make her. 
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